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SERMON XXVIII. 


The Value of Social Life. 


G OD i who art the father of us all, how clofely 
haft thou connected us with each other! How 
intimately, how infeparably intermingled our con¬ 
cerns, our wants, our forrows and joys ! No one 
can difpenfe with others; no one be accomplifhed 
and happy for himfelf alone; every one may be 
ufeful to others in numerous ways. How were it 
poflible for us here, raoft merciful Father, to mif- 
apprehend thy call to be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love, and our defignment 
for focial life ? No, it is thy determination that we 
Ihould confort together along the path of life, mu¬ 
tually bear one another’s burdens and facilitate the 
journey to each other, that we Ihould commute thy 
various gifts and bleffings with one another, impart 
to others of our fubftance and mutually rejoice in 
the commutation of benefits and kind offices. By 
implanting ftrong focial difpofitions in our hearts, 
what fources of generally ufeful activity and of ge- 
vol. ii. £ nerous 
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ncrous pleafure haft thou made them! Oh that no 
felfifh aims, no mifanthropic paflions might weaken 
or difturb thefe fourees of fatisfa&ion and delight I 
Might they ftill flow more clear and pure, ftill iffue 
more copioufly, and diffufe around abundance of 
true happinefs and joy! Do thou then grant us 
the underftanding, the wifdom, the integrity and 
virtue which in this refpeft we want. Do thou pe¬ 
netrate and repleniih our hearts with thofe gentle, 
generous, humane fentiments and difpofitions, with 
that zeal to ferve and benefit others, with that warm 
participation, in the profperity and adverfity of all, 
which alone can confer a real value on focial life. 
Let us more and more plainly perceive and properly 
refpect that worth, and behave in regard to it as is 
agreeable to thy will and to our appointment. By 
conftantly obeying the laws of juftice and humanity, 
and fteadily adhering to truth and integrity; by the 
mutual exercife of honour and equity, kindnefs and 
gentlenefs, candour and forbearance ; may we and 
all our fellow-creatures, enjoy the bleffings of fo- 
ciety in this life, and be trained up for the participa¬ 
tion of endlefs felicity in the life to come 1 Blefs to 
this end the refle&ions we are now about to begin 
on that fubjeft. Let us thoroughly comprehend 
the leffons of wifdom that are to be delivered to us, 
impartially apply them to ourfelves, and make a 
faithful ufe of them in our future conduft. For 
thefe bleflings we implore thee, fully trufting in the 
promifes given us by Jefus, and, as his followers, 
4 thus 
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thus further in his name and words with filial confi¬ 
dence addrefs thee: Our father, &c. 


ephes. v. 15, 1 6. 

See then that ye walk circumfpe&ly, not as fools, but as 
wife, redeeming the time, becaufe the days are evil. 

jgOME comforts of life there are, univerfally 
known, efteemed, admired, and ufed, and in 
the ufe whereof every one finds pleafure and profit, 
to the ufe whereof therefore none need to be itimu- 
lated or encouraged, and yet which require a certain 
recommendation if we would perceive their entire 
value, ufe them in the beft manner, and obtain as 
much pleafure and profit from them as they are cal¬ 
culated to afford. Of this kind undoubtedly is fo- 
cial life. Who does not know and feel that man is 
formed for intercourfe with his brethren, for com¬ 
municating to them of what he is and has, for the 
exchange of his thoughts and fentiments with theirs ? 
Who has not tafted the pleafures and joys of focial 
life, and been charmed with the fweets of them ? 
Who does not prefer it to abfolute and conftant fo- 
litude ? Who then does not find in himfelf fuffi- 
dent impulfe to the ufe and enjoyment of it ? How 
feldom is it neceffary comparatively fpeaking to 
caution people againft too vehement a propenfity to 
retirement, or to exhort them to go into company. 
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in the ordinary fenfe of the word ! How much more 
eafily, and how much more frequently, upon the 
whole, do we run into the extreme on this fide than 
on the other! 

But whether this fociablenefs is and procures to us 
all that it might be and procure ? Whether we prize 
and affed it, not merely from blind impulfe, not 
merely to fly from ourfclves, not merely for fol¬ 
lowing the prevailing fafliion, but on plain and ac¬ 
knowledged principles ? Whether we underftand 
and feel what it is that gives it its really great value ? 
And whether it is of that value to us, or affords us 
all thofe fatisfaclions and advantages, which we may 
feek in it and exped from it ? Thefe are matters 
whereon, notwithftanding the univerfally ftrong pro- 
penfity to focial life, perhaps but few people ever 
refled, and in regard to which probably but few 
are able to give themfelves a fatisfadory account. 
Man is a focial being, fince he naturally poflefles 
difpolitions and capacities for fociety, and finds plea- 
fure in it; fince he hears fociablenefs praifed, and 
readily complies with the fafliion that is moft preva¬ 
lent at certain times and among particular people. 
But, whether he be focial in the belt and moft ho¬ 
nourable manner to the wife and virtuous man,to the 
chriftian, and reap from his fociable turn the great- 
eft utility poflible, the moft harmlefs and moft noble 
pleafures, al^mtHthis he too feldom concerns him- 
feifj and hJnge it is that this very focialnefs is fo 
often irkfome/ even to its admirers and encomiafts, 

and 
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9 ad fo feldom comes up to their expectations. My 
defign at prefent is to give you a few directions in re¬ 
flecting on fociablenefs, towards a founder judgment 
and a better ufe of it. Accordingly, we will invef- 
tigate together the value of focial life. 

For more accurately afcertaining it, we lhaU have 
two queftiohs to anfwer. The firft is : How mull 
focial life be managed in order to render it of a cer¬ 
tain value ? The other: What gives it this value, 
or, wherein confifts the value of it ? 

Thefe inveftigations will teach us how we are to 
walk circumfpectly, according to the apoftolical ex¬ 
hortation in our text, and not to behave as fools in 
regard of focial life, but as wife, adapting ourfelves 
to times or circumftances, and making the bell ufe 
of both. 

Sociablenefs, my pious hearers, is always better 
than unfociablenefs; a defective ufe of this natural 
impulfe, or this propenfity founded in education and 
improved by intercourfe, is better than the total dif- 
ufe of it. But all fociablenefs is not rational and 
chriftian, every kind of focial life is not of great 
value. Neither all fociablenefs nor every kind of 
focial life is able t& procure us lading advantage and 
real pleafure. Principally, by the abfence and 
avoidance of feveral defeCts and imperfections; prin¬ 
cipally by the prefence and the united aCtivity of fe¬ 
veral good properties and virtues, does focial life 
become and afford what it may and ought to be and 
afford $ by this means does it principally acquire that 

a 3 value 
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Value which renders it worthy of our high efteem 
and participation. And what are then the good 
properties, the virtues, we are to bring with us into 
focial life and there exercife; what the faults we have 
to avoid, if we would have it of great value to us ? 

Hsnefty and opennefs of heart is the firft good 
property, the firft virtue we fhould introduce with 
us and exercife in focial life ; deftitution of all re- 
ftraint and all circumfpeftion, is on the other hand 
the firft fault we fhould avoid, and therewith the 
groflhefs which is its infeparable attendant. To be 
fodable implies to communicate to one another our 
thoughts, our fentiments, to compare together our 
opinions and views, to barter them againft each 
other, and to rectify and improve them by each 
other. Would you reap this benefit from it, my 
pious hearers ? Then muft truth be in your dif- 
courfes, in your geftures, in your looks, in the tone 
of your voice, and in your Whole carriage and beha¬ 
viour } then muft you a&ually think and feel what 
you pretend to think and to feel, be that in reality 
for which you are defirous to be taken. Then muft 
you therefore not lock up your thoughts within your 
own breafts, and not reje& every refle&ion and fen- 
timent, every opinion which is not yet marked with 
the ftamp of the mode, or the prevailing falhion of 
the day, and is not thoroughly and univerfally cur¬ 
rent ; then muft you not feduloufly ftrive to conceal 
yourfelf from others ; not torment yourfelf with that 
hefitation that kills all the vivacity and fprightli- 

nefs 
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nefs of converfation, at every word you utter, every 
fentiment that arifes in your bofom, every feature of 
your face, every gefture of your body, as if you 
were afraid of betraying the true ftate of your mind 5 
then muft ypu neither regard focial life ,as an inter- 
courfe of impoftures, nor ufe it as a fchool of diffi- 
mulation. — This would not be a fair, honourable 
and obliging commutation of what we are and have, 
but an artful, and fraudulent intercourfe, impofing 
upon others what we are not and do not poffefs, and 
yet would appear to be and to have. By this means 
focial life would be turned into a low farce; and 
what value could it then be of to thinking and fea¬ 
sible men ? 

Beware however of imagining that honefty and 
franknefs are, incompatible with circumfpeftion and 
prudence. Though you communicate freely and 
hoiieftly with others, you have no need on that ac¬ 
count to repofe a blind confidence in all you meet; 
to difclofe to every one the inmoft thoughts aud fen- 
timents of your heart. Though you do not dif- 
femble, do not give yourfelf out for be :er than you 
are, you are not therefore unneceffariiy to reveal 
all your infirmities and failings. Though you fay 
to others nothing but what you think and feel, you 
peed not therefore direftly tell everybody whatever 
you think and whatever you feel. Though you 
lhun the anxiety of exceffive fcrupulofity about 
whatever you fay and do, you need not therefore 
fpeak and aft without prudence and circumfpeftion. 

2 4 Other- 
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Otherwife you will injure many, give offence to ma¬ 
ny, keep numbers of weak but well-intentioned per- 
fons aloof from you, prevent many good defigns, 
but not yet ripe for execution, from coming to ef- 
feft, caufe the truth to be fufpefted which is not 
comprehenfible to everybody,and bring contempt on 
your ill-timed expreffions of fentiment. Your frank- 
nefs will become folly, and your fmcerity degene¬ 
rate into rudenefs. 

The ufe of a generous freedom is another good 
property, another virtue, which we fhould take 
with us and difplay in focial life; abfolute licentiouf- 
nefs and effrontery on the other hand is another 
fault we lhould avoid. Would you run no rilk of 
finding focial lift burdenfome to you j would you 
have it to be not fo much labour and toil as refrefh- 
ment and recreation: then by all means you fhould 
breathe freely, think freely, judge freely, aft free¬ 
ly ; you fhould venture, in mofl cafes, to follow 
your own innocent humour and your irreproachable 
inclinations; you fhould not fcruple to appear what 
you are, and to do what you find agreeable ; you 
fhould not think yourfelf bound to comply with the 
felf-conceit and the humour of others, to model 
yourfelf by other perfons in all things, and abfo- 
lutely to fay and to do nothing but what has been 
heretofore received and tranfmitted down, or what 
everybody fays and does. This would be introducing 
an infipid uniformity and an oppreflive languor kto 
focial life. 
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But on the other fide if you would have it as little' 
burdenfome and difagreeable to your company as to 
yourfelf; then you muft not pretend to prcfide 
alone, not conftantly lay down the law, not always 
affurae the right to determine and controul the 
amufements and affairs and conne&ions of others ; 
you Ihould allow others the fame liberty you ufe 
yourfelf and they allow, make them the fame little 
facrifices of complaifance and indulgence which they 
at other times make you; and therefore inter¬ 
changeably direft and obey, now follow others, then 
be followed. In fliort^ you muft fet bounds to the 
ufe of your liberty, whenever it would be injurious 
to others, or they might reafonably take offence at 
it; particularly whenever it might have a, tendency 
to lead the younger members of fociety into error or 
fin. The unlimited ufe of one’s liberty in focial in- 
tercourfe is criminal licentioufnefs, is actual tyranny 
and difgufting arrogance. 

Graceful, polite and agreeable manners are a 
third requifite which we Ihould carry into focial life, 
and attend to the obfervance of; artificial conftraint 
on the contrary and a ftiff formal carriage, is a third 
fault we are to avoid; and even the chriftian, who 
in every refped ought to be the moft accomplifhed 
as well as the belt of men, Ihould not imagine that 
matters of this kind are indifferent to him, or un¬ 
worthy of his attention. To be agreeable to others, 
and even to pleafe by the exterior, is a purpofe of 
focial life, and one of the principal fources of the 

pleafures 
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pleasures it procures us. The eye muft not there be 
hurt by anything repulfive and {hocking in mien, 
geftures, or in apparel; no * harfh, uifeordant, 
fbrieking tones muft grate upon the ear; the tafte 
for the beautiful muft be fatisfied and entertained, 
by the natural, the becoming, the proper, the cap¬ 
tivating, in the figure, the pofture, the voice, the 
garments, and the whole demeanor. Would you, 
my pious hearers, attain and promote thefe views; 
adorn your perfons, but overload them not with 
borrowed ornaments: follow the fafhionfo far as is. 
confiftent with propriety and, a cultivated tafte; but 
run not into the extravagant or ridiculous; let a 
graceful eafe and a noble freedom, not an artificial 
formality, a childifh levity, or an offenfive ferocity, 
be the rule of your movements and outward appear¬ 
ance. Let the tone of your voice be natural and 
true and foft, and fuitably modulated to the fubjedt 
of your difeourfe, but never fo as to become inau¬ 
dible by an exceffive modefty, or difgufting by an 
affe&ed fuavity : ftudy to acquire elegant and com¬ 
placent manners, but let them be your own, and not 
a clofe, fervile, and thereby a ridiculous imitation 
of extraneous behaviour. Whatever relates to de¬ 
corum. and outward addrefs {hould not be the effect 
of affectation and grimace, but the genuine expref- 
fion of an inward fenfe of the beautiful and becom¬ 
ing, and receive animation from that fentiment 
alone ; and even the outward deportment, the 
very garb of wifdom and virtue, {hould add a 

luftre 
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luftre to intrinfic worth, and thus render it more 
amiable. 

Benevolence and philanthropy is a fourth good 
property, a fourth virtue, which we fhould carry with 
us and pra&ife in focial life; 'envy and coldnefs on 
the other hand, or, flattery and affefted fenfibility, 
compofe a fourth clafs of the faults we fhould there 
avoid. And in fad, my pious hearers, would 
you receive pleafure from the countenance of your 
brethren and from your converfe with them; 
you muft rejoice in their welfare and profperity. 
Otherwife every better quality you perceive in 
them, every mark of approbation conferred on 
them by others, every praife they obtain muft give 
you uneafinefs. Is it expedient that your inter- 
courfe with them fhould be neither irkfome nor 
painful, would you fupport it with pleafure, you 
muft take an intereft in all that relates to them ; 
you fhould not be indifferent to whatever befalls 
them, whether good or bad; you tnuft n joice with 
the joyful and weep with the weeping. Would you 
procure fuftenance and employment for y our heart 
by your converfe with others: you muft expand 
it to the feelings of humanity and friendfhip ; you 
muft let it be animated by correfpondent eftima- 
tioa and love; felf-intereft, fell love, nifanthropy 
mult be eradicated from it. Coldnefs, indifferency, 
infenfibility, envy, hatred, are the dlath of all 
focial pleafures; are what conftantly more or lefs 
impair and weaken thefe fatisfaftions, and are the 
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caufes that difguft and difpleafure and languor fo 
often prevail in fociety. 

But in avoiding thefe miftakes, take care not to 
boaft of difpofitions which are foreign to you, or to 
teftify a fenfibility which you do not poffefs. Seek 
not to compenfate the detects of your benevolence 
and affedtion by the bafe arts of flattery. Put not 
on the femblances of gladnefs or forrow, while 
your heart neither feels the one nor the other. 
Accofl not with pretended friendlhip thofe from 
whom your heart is averfe. Feign not to fhed 
tears of compafiion, of fympathy, of joy, or of 
tendemefs. Be not lavilh in particular protefta- 
tions of friendlhip to any man that is not the friend 
of your foul, the confident of your heart. Rarely 
can artifice conceal the defeats of nature and the 
want of veracity; and people in general would 
rather you let your coldnefs appear, than be duped 
by the affectation of a cordial concern. Would 
you avoid thefe errors, my pious hearers; be 
chriftians, for the chriftian is actuated by unfeigned 
love; that is the prime motive of all he thinks and 
fpeaks and does. 

Affability is a fifth good quality, which we Ihould 
bring and employ in focial life; loquacity on the 
contrary a fifth failing which we Ihould avoid. 
The affable man entertains, the loquacious con¬ 
founds. The former fpeaks with reflection, and 
feleSs the moll profitable and agreeable from what 
he has to fay: the latter delivers everything that 

comes 
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comes into his min 4 without confideration or choice, 
and (hakes out his wallet of good things and bad, 
proper and improper, windy conceits and ftupid 
dreams, in every man’s face he meets. The former 
actually converfes with others, and hearkens when 
they fpeak with the fame attention he, in his turn, 
requires from them : the latter is conftantly talk* 
ing, never has time to hear, and his perpetual 
torrent of words rufhes over all, like a deluge, 
depriving the intelligent of the defire and the op¬ 
portunity to fpeak, and both the wife and the un¬ 
wife of all power to hear. The former in fliort, 
knows the fit time for h$Iding his tongue, and is 
not afhamed of his filence: the other had rather 
have recourfe to idle reports, 01* (lander, or lies, 
than allow himfelf to be robbed of the imaginary 
honour of poffeffing an inexhauftible fund of enter¬ 
tainment. 

Strive therefore to maintain and heighten the 
pleafures of fociety by a rational and difereet affabi¬ 
lity ; but do not heedlefsly fpoil them by loquacity. 
Learn to hear as well as to fpeak. Diftinguifh your- 
felf more by the truth, the juftnefs, the moral good- 
nefs of what you fay, by the delicacy of your re¬ 
marks, and thp fit manner in which you produce 
them, than by the redundant verbofity} and ftupi- 
fying vehemence of your fpeech. Let your dif- 
courfes be feafoned with fait, according to the pre¬ 
cept of the apoftle let them be always inoffenfive, * 
conducive to edification, and conftantly fo ordered, 

that 
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that the claims of truth, of virtue, of religion, of 
fchriftianity, be never infringed. Be not diftreffed 
in thofe moments when the vivacity of converfation 
gives place to profound filence, frequently unavoid¬ 
able, and often fo falutary to the fupport and im¬ 
provement of refleftion. Rather fubmit to the 
reproach of unfociablenefs, or of poverty in mate¬ 
rials of entertainment, than efcape this reproach at 
the expenfe of truth or humanity, of virtue or de¬ 
corum. 

Mirth, harmlefs, temperate mirth, is a fixth 
good quality which we ihould carry with us into 
focial life, and put in practice there; diffolute merri¬ 
ment, on the other hand, and extravagant Jollity, 
is a fixth fault we have to avoid. The former, de¬ 
cent mirth, recreates and confirms both the health 
of the mind and that of the body; it is really re¬ 
creation ; is even worthy of the wife man and the 
chriftian; and gives to whatever is fpoken or 
tranfa&ed an agreeable afpeft, a heightened value: 
the other, diffolute minh, enervates and perplexes 
the mind, frequently diftorts the body, commonly 
dfebafes the character, excludes every finer and 
more generous faffsfaftion, corrupts the tafte, 
and leaves nothing behind but confufion and wild 
uproar. 

Avoid thefe faults, and acquire thefe good qua¬ 
lities, if you would give and receive much real 
pleafiire in focial life. Let ftrenity accompany 
vou in the fociaty of your brethren; let gaiety and 

cheerfulnefs 
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cheerfulnefs animate you there; let inoffenfive wit 
and harmlefs raillery feafon your converfetion ; 
enjoy legitimate and innoxious mirth. 'But enjoy 
them with prudent moderation. Beware of every 
thing that benumbs your reafon, that deprives you 
of the confcioufnefs of yourfelf and the refped that 
is due to others, of everything that diftrefies others 
or degrades them in their own eyes, of everything 
that is in oppofition to the dignity of the man and 
the chriftian. Rejoice in the Lord ahvay; that is, 
conftantly fo as becomes a chriflian. Only that 
cheerfulnefs which is confident with the thoughts 
of God and your duty, and which you will reflect 
upon with pleafure in the fi! ..nee of retirement, or 
at lead in your hours of lonely meditation will not 
be a caufe of regret ; only this cheerfulnefs fhould 
be approved, fought after, enjoyed and with all 
diligence cultivated by you. 

If, my pious hearers, we take with us thefe good 
qualities, thefe virtues, into focial life, and exer- 
cife them there, at the fame time avoiding their 
oppofite defefts; if therefore fincerity and ffank- 
nefs, but not indiferetion and rudenefs; dignified 
freedom, but not licentioufnefs and arrogance; 
graceful, refined, and agreeable manners, but not 
foppery, affe&ation and incivility; benevolence and 
philanthropy, but not coldnefs and jealoufy, 6r 
flattery and artificial fenfibility; affability but not 
garrulity; mirth, but not licentioufnefs; prevail 
in focial life: then certainly it has a great value, 

it 
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it then procures us complete and diverfified plea* 
fures, folid and tailing utility. However, the more 
particular ftatement of the pleafures and benefits 
arifing from fociability, and the arrangement of 
them in their proper light, as the matter is fo 
copious, we mult defer to another opportunity. t In 
the mean time, we will juft draw a few inferences 
from what has been already remarked. 

Colled from the foregoing caufes, how it hap¬ 
pens that fociety is fo often irkfome to you ; that it 
fo feldom anfwers you expectations; that you fo 
frequently go into company, as it were againft 
your inclination j and much oftener leave it, with 
a heart, diffatisfied or totally empty. Either you 
yourfelf are deficient in thofe good qualities and 
virtues, to which focial life is indebted for all its 
value, or you mifs them in others. Either you 
fuffer yourfelf to be overtaken and beguiled by 
thofe failings, which diminilh or deftroy the plea¬ 
fures of fociety, or you are obliged to experience 
the difagreeable effects of them in others. More 
carefully combat or avoid thefe failings, mo/e 
ftrenuoufly ftrive to acquire thofe good qualities 
and virtues, and exercife yourfelf in the practice 
of them; fo will the principal caufes of languor 
and difguft be certainly banifhed from your con- 
verfe with others, and that fource of fatisfaCtion 
and pleafure Itvill be open to your ufe. 

Learn farther from what has been obferved, that, 
although, to the belt ufe and moft folid enjoyment 
' of 
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of focial life, outward appearance, genteel and 
agreeable manners, and what is only to be acquired 
by frequenting polite circles, are very requifite; 
yet that likewife thefe things do not conftitute the 
foie, nor even the principal requifites j but that mofl 
depends on good moral qualities, on real virtues, 
on chriftian difpofitions, on a£tual and diftinguifhed 
merit both of mind and heart. Thence conclude, 
that he who comes to his brethren with an empty 
head and a cold heart, has no reafon to expeft 
cither pleafure or profit from his intercourfe with 
them, and that he who brings with him no difpofi- 
tion for harmlefs elegant gaiety, can likewife have 
no pretenfions to the enjoyiment of fuch fatisfac- 
tions, and has no right to complain of the want of 
them. Forget not, that the fatisfaftions and plea- 
fures of focial life confift in the mutual interchange 
and communication of what each perfon poffeffes 
and knows that is eminently beautiful, good, and 
agreeable; that they depend on a reciprocal giving 
and receiving; and that he who has nothing, or 
but little, to give, is only capable of receiving as 
little, and has no right to demand any more. The 
greater ftock therefore, the more wealth in good, 
thoughts, fentiments, opinions, perceptions, various 
kinds of knowledge, views and accomplilhments, 
you take with you, fo much the more opportunity 
and means will you meet with for bartering your 
ftores againft the commodities that others poflefs, and 
at thefame time improve and augment your ftock. 

*■ vol. ix. c Learn 
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Learn thirdly from what has been faid, that the 
tvife, the virtuous man, the real chriftian, whether 
in fociety or folitude, is in his proper place j that 
he conftantly carries about him the molt copious 
fources of pleafure, which he imparts to others and 
enjoys himfelf; that he everywhere encounters the 
leaft hazard of either doing or fuffering injuries, of 
affronting others or of being affronted by them ; 
that he is everywhere eminently good and eminently 
happy : and that he has always the means at hand, 
in his reflecting mind, his honeft heart, and his 
contented difpofition, of rendering very indifferent, 
and in many refpefts difagreeable company, pretty 
tolerable. His well trained mind difcovers even 
there more materials for thought, his benevolent 
and humane heart finds more of the beautiful and 
the good, overlooks and excufes more failings and 
Follies, enjoys every pleafure and fatisfaftion in 
greater purity and perfeftion; and his temperate 
defires, his modeft pretenfions, are far more eafily 
fatisfied, than if he brought with him into company 
a vacant head, a drowzy mind, an auftere or en¬ 
vious eye, a morofe, peevifh, difcontented heart, 
or ungoverned appetites and proud pretenfions. 

Learn laftly, my pious hearers, that folitary and 
focial life fhould be mutually interchanged for each 
other, if we would receive the greateft pofiible ad¬ 
vantage from both, and that the focial alone, with¬ 
out the folitary life, can have no great value. In 
the filence of folitude we fhould qualify ourfelves 
4 for 
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for the fatisfadions and pleafures of fociety. There 
we fhould learn to think judicioufly in the chriflian 
fenfe of the term, if we would here fpeak rationally 
and agreeably. We fhould there collect and adjuft 
the knowledge, acquire the virtues and the good 
qualities we here are to ufe, and by which we are to 
merit efteem and approbation and love. There we 
fhould form our tafte to the beautiful and good, 
which we are here to cherifh and apply. We fhould 
there procure our heart that peace, and replenifh it 
with thofe benevolent, generous fentiments and 
difpofitions, which we find fo neceffary here, and 
afford fo much fatisfadion and delight both to our- 
felves and to others. We fhould there arm our* 
felves againft the affaults and temptations which 
may here lead us into error or plunge us into guilt; 
Combine them therefore together, and labour in 
folitude at the cultivation of your underftanding 
and the improvement of your moral ftate, with fo 
much the more zeal, as it is fo neceffary to you in 
focial life, that you may be fo much the more ufe- 
ful and agreeable to others, and that you may reap 
again in return more profit and fatisfadion from 
your intercourfe with them. Yes, believe me, my 
dear friends, wifdom and virtue and piety, are and 
continue in all places, at all times, in all circum- 
ftances, in domeftic and in focial, as well as in foli- 
tary life, the bell, the fiireft guides of than, the 
moft folid bafis of his fatisfadion, the richell, the 
only inexhauftible fources of his pleafure and his 
Kappinefs. q a 



SERMON XXIX. 


The Value of Social Life , continued. 


G°d. the numberlefs ftreams of bleffings, which 
are continually flowing everywhere around us 
abundantly prove, that thou art the only original 
fountain of life and happinefs. They illuftrate and 
difplay thine unfearchable greatnefs, thine unerring 
wifdom, and thy diffufive and inexhauftible good- 
nefs. We acknowledge and worfhip thee, the 
maker and the lord of all. We revere the power 
which inveighed the world’s foundations, which 
formed and which continually upholds the earth 
and the heavens and all worlds. We admire the 
wifdom, which at firft eftablilhed the order of na¬ 
ture, and which conftantly dire&s the vaft concerns 
of the univerfe, We adore and love the goodnefs 
which is manifefted in all thy works, and which 
makes all thy creatures happy. We rejoice in the 
felicity of thy numerous offspring; and, as children 
of thy family, we unite with all our brethren, to 
giye thanks unt <5 thee pur common parent, for all 

thy 
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thy mercies. But ah, how much more might we 
be and afford the one to the other than we a&ually 
are and do! How much more contented and 
cheerful and happy might we here live together 
than it commonly happens! How much farther 
proceed in virtue and perfection! What incite¬ 
ment, what means and opportunities to that end 
haft thou granted us in focial life! Every kind 
office we reciprocally perform, every bufinefs that 
we purfue in common, and every pleafore that we 
commonly enjoy, might and fhould at the fame 
time be an exercife in virtue and an approximation 
to perfection; every affiftance we afford our bre¬ 
thren, every fatisfaCtion we procure them, at the 
fame time be a benefit and a bleffing to ourfelves! 
Yes, if we fo much more efteemed each other as 
we might and fhould, fo much more loved each 
other, fo much more readily ferved each other, fo 
much more clofely blended our wants and bufi- 
neffes and pleafures together; if fincerity and 
affeCtion accompanied us in every fociety, there 
animated all our difcourfes and aCtions; if we there 
looked not merely at our own things, but alfo and 
(till more on the things of others, and our thoughts 
and fentiments were conftantly in unifon with our 
words and deeds: what a fource of virtue and hap- 
pinefs would focial life be to us! What a prepa¬ 
rative to that better fuperior life, that will unite all 
wife and good perfons together, that kingdom of 
reafon and virtue to come! God, do thou teach 
c 3 us 
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us then properly to underftand and to ufe our ad¬ 
vantages. Grant us (till more and more to be Kind¬ 
ly affe&ioned one to another, Infpire into us all a 
conftantly greater avidity and zeal to ferve and to 
affift each other, and to promote our reciprocal 
happinefs to the utmoft of our power. Grant that 
we way be ever taking a greater intereft in the con¬ 
cerns and fortunes of our brethren, fo as cordially 
to rejoice with them that rejoice and to weep with 
them that weep. Let our converfe with each other 
be conftantly more edifying, always more ufeful, 
and the fatisfa&ions we mutually enjoy, be con- 
ftantly more innocent, more honourable and fruit¬ 
ful in good works. Oh that in this refpeft the 
fpirit of chriftianity might animate and guide us, 
and dignify all that we think and do ! Blefs to this 
end the confederations in which we are now to 
be employed, and hear our prayer through Jefus 
Chrift, our lord, in whofe name we further im¬ 
plore thee, faying: Our father, &c. 


iphes. v. 15, 16. 

See that ye walk circumfpeilly, not as fools, but as wife, 
redeeming the time, becaufe the days are evil. 

^JpHAT focial life has a particular value, that it 
is good and defirable, is what no one doubts ; 
this^ my pious hearers, our own experience 

^flures; 
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affures us. But how it is to be ordered, what we 
are to obferve, and what avoid in it, if we defire 
it to be of great value: and what peculiarly gives 
it this value: are queftions we do not often enough 
confider, though the folution of them is of the ut- 
moft importance in the ufe and enjoyment of it. 
The former of thefe queftions I have anfwered in 
my preceding difcourfe. We thence faw what 
good qualities, what virtues, we are to bring with 
us into focial life, and there employ, and at the fame 
time what faults we fhould avoid, if we defire it to 
afford us real pleafure and folid advantage. It muft 
be namely honefty and opennefs of heart, but not 
rudenefs; generous freedom, but not licentioufnefs 
and arrogance; polite, elegant, engaging manners, 
but not foppilhnefs or formal and affe&ed beha* 
viour; it muft be benevolence and philanthropy, 
but not coldnefs and jealoufy, not flattery, not arti- 
ficial fenfibility; it muft be rational and difcreet af¬ 
fability, but not loquacity ; innocent mirth, but not 
licentioufnefs and diffolute revelry; that muft pre¬ 
vail in focial life, in order that it may procure us 
pleafure no lefs diverfified than pure, profit no lefs 
durable than real. 

The other queftion ftill remaining to be anfwered 
is, What confers this value on focial life ? Where¬ 
in does it confift ? What is the utility, what are 
the pleafures it procures us ? To reply exprefsly to 
this queftion is the objed of my prefent difcourfe. 
Happy for him who fhall learn from it more juftly 
c 4 to 
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to prize and more circumfpe&ly to ufe, the value of 
the riches it poffeffes, the means of improvement and 
happinefs it offers! 

, Social life is firft the moft natural and the raoft 
abundant fource of the knowledge of mankind. 
And, without the difcrimination of chara&ers, we 
can neither be fo ufeful to our brethren nor they to 
us, as our obligations and our common intereft re¬ 
quire. The moralift, who in the filence of retire¬ 
ment reflects upon mankind, and at the fame time 
narrowly obferves hitnfelf, may certainly make great 
progrefs in the knowledge of human nature: he 
may make acute and juft remarks on the capacities 
and powers of the human intellect, on the procefs 
and connexion of its ideas, on its prefent and fu¬ 
ture deftination, on human paffions, prejudices, vir¬ 
tues and vices ; he may inveftigate the motives of 
human actions, and weigh the intrinfic value of 
their fentiments and actions. But it is only in in- 
tercourfe with them, it is only in focial life, that he 
will learn to apply the principles and rules by which 
he judges of mankind, to a thoufand particular per- 
fons and occurrences, and put their precifion to the 
proof. There will he firft learn to judge of the in¬ 
finite variety of human opinions, and manners, of 
human difpofitions and tempers. There he perceives 
the lineaments of human nature multiplied and di- 
verfified a thoufand ways, fees the feveral faculties 
of the human mind as varioufly exerted; the human 
propenfities and paffions ffiewing themfelves under 

the 
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the moft variegated and diffimilar afpe&s, and pro¬ 
ducing as numerous and different effefts. There 
will he find combinations and mixtures of ftrength 
and weaknefs, of wifdom and folly, of good and 
bad qualities, of virtues and defe&s, which, remote 
from the a&ual world, he would fcarcely have 
thought poffible. And how much muft this extend 
and correft his knowledge of mankind!, How ma*> 
ny phenomena in the moral world will it elucidate, 
how many myfterics unravel, which before were in¬ 
explicable to him, and which by mere meditation he 
could never have folved! 

In fociety we learn, not only to know-mankind 
in general, but in particular thofe individuals among 
whom we live, and with whom we are obliged to 
affociate, our acquaintance, our fellow-citizens, our 
friends, every perfon with whom we are connected 
by bufinefs, by office and employment, and by or¬ 
dinary affairs. There, on numberlefs occafions, 
their principles, their prejudices, their errors, their 
propenfities, their paffions, their found and their 
weak fide, difcover themfelves to us by degrees. 
There we learn to know the meafure of their intel¬ 
ligence, the range of their obfervation, their habits 
of life, the degree of their ftrength or their weak¬ 
nefs, the avenues to their heart, and the influence 
which certain perfons or things have over them. 
There we may confequently learn, how far we may 
rely upon them, or whether rely upon them at all, 

trull 
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truft ourfelves to them or not, what we have and 
what we have not to expeft from them. 

And how profitable, how neceffary to us is this 
knowledge, if we would neither deal unjuftly by 
ourfelves or others, require neither too much nor 
too little of any, injure none by ungrounded dif- 
truft, nor by too much confidence tempt or perplex 
them, if we would profecute our affairs with pru¬ 
dence and fuccefs, properly difcharge our duty to 
every man, make ufe of others to promote our de- 
figns, and in return contribute our means to the 
advancement of theirs, afford others the moft ufeful 
fervices, and obtain fimilar fervices from them! 
From how many miftakes and trefpaffes fhould we 
be faved by fuch a knowledge of mankind ! How 
much more fpeedily and fecurely in numberlefs 
cafes fhould we gain our. ends! How much more 
certainly know where to be firm, and where to con¬ 
cede ; when we fhould go flrait forward, and where 
reach our aim by a circuitous way j what remon- 
ftrances we fhould here moft fuccefsfully employ,what 
arguments there; how take in hand fuch a cafe, 
how manage fuch a bufinefs, how deal with fuch a 
perfon, how behave in fuch an emergency! With 
how much greater eafe and fafety difcharge our ob¬ 
ligations on one hand, and on the other promote 
our own lawful and honeft defigns! How much 
more good be able to perform, and how much more 
to enjoy! And muft not then the facial life that 

enables 
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enables us to acquire this knowledge of mankind 
be of great value to us ? 

Yes, certainly great is its value! For, at the 
fame time that it improves us in the knowledge of 
mankind, it in the fecund place fupplies us with the 
molt excellent means of exercifing our mental fa, 
culties, of enlarging the fphere of our views, of rec¬ 
tifying and bringing into adion the knowledge we 
have already acquired, and of increafmg it with new 
difeoveries. If we wilh to communicate our opi¬ 
nion on any fubjed to the fatisfadion of others: we 
mull reprefent the cafe at the fame time in a more 
perfpicuous method to ourfelves, and more diftind- 
ly particularize our conceptions of it, than we com¬ 
monly do when we refled upon them for ourfelves 
alone. If we would hearken to others with intelli¬ 
gence, perfedly underftand them, and apprehend 
their opinions, their judgments on any fubjed with 
full convidion, or refute them with lolid arguments: 
then mull we more ftrenuoufly exert our attention, 
and more ftridly inveftigate the matter, than if we 
were to determine upon it merely for ourfelves from 
fenfations that may be at once imperfed and ob- 
feure. If we would accompany others in their train 
of ideas, or agree with them in their arguments: 
we mull place ourfelves as it were in the orbit of 
their view, and thus alter or enlarge our own. Are 
we defirous that others Ihould readily communicate 
their ideas to us: we Ihould let them fee that we 
perceiye the truth and juftnefs of them, and Ihould 

repay 
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repay them with fome equivalent thoughts of our 
own. Generally fpeaking, in focial life we barter 
our experiences, our perceptions, our knowledge, 
againft thole of others, and each is a gainer by this 
fpecics of traffic, not excepting even him who gives 
far more than he receives ; becaufe we can never 
teach others, without learning ourfelves, and becaufe 
every perfon in his fituation and circumftances has 
feen much, heard much, experienced much, con- 
fidered much, that another in a different fituation, 
and other circumftances, could not have feen, not 
have heard, not have experienced, not have con¬ 
ceived. We there learn to fee things on new fides, 
unobferved by us before, in new connections and 
different analogies; learn to judge of them more li¬ 
berally, and therefore with lefs partiality and injuf- 
iice. We there meet with opportunities of freeing 
eurfelves from numberlefs prejudices againft certain 
flations, or bufmeffes, or pleafures,or habits of life, 
or other objects, by which fuch as live at too great 
a diftance from the world are fettered and miffed; 
we learn to compare more things together, to 
comprehend more and to furvey more objeCts at 
once, and thus likewife to judge more juftly of the 
whole. 

And how frequently, in focial life, is one intel¬ 
lect awakened and ftimulated by another! How 
often is one light kindled by another, one brilliant 
thought elicited by another! How oft is a vivid ray 
of light, a fpark of celeftial fire, darted into a mind 

where 
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where darknefe and cold had fixed their reign* awak¬ 
ening all its dormant powers to motion and a&ivi- 
ty! How often may even a penfive and enlighten¬ 
ed head there find the folution of fome difficulty, or 
the clue to fome labyrinth of human thought, which 
it had long been feeking for in vain! — And at what 
point may the feries of reflections flop, that a hap¬ 
py moment, a luminous converfation with fome 
friend to truth, has once given rife to ? What idea 
is there which may not beget a thoufand others; 
which may not multiply itfelf a thoufand-fold in 
every head that admits and comprehends it; which 
may not return upon the mind ten thoufand times, 
as occafion offers, influencing all its opinions and 
ideas! How ^frequently does it happen, that fome 
juft, good fentiment, fome found, proper notion, 
fome generous principle, fome important rule of 
prudence, fome pious fentiment or emotion, utter¬ 
ed by the wife man, the chriftian, in converfatioa 
with his brethren, how oft does it fink, impercep¬ 
tibly even to ourfelves, into our hearts, and there 
germinate in concealment, like a rich grain of wheat, 
and fooner or later bear fruits of wifdom, of virtue, 
ofhappinefs, in an increafe of an hundred-fold 1 
How oft does fome good word of this kind enlight¬ 
en, direct, aftuate,^ determine us, long after it was 
dropped in familiar converfation, and to which we 
at the time paid no farther attention, now prefent 
itfelf to us in all its energy and truth, as a friend, 
as a counfellor, as a guide 1 How various in Ihort 

how 
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how copious are the materials we there collect for 
private refle&ion, "Which we may work up after¬ 
wards in retirement as our views and wants require! 
Certainly, if folitude be indifpenfably neceffary for 
giving juftnefs and folidity, firmrtefs and confiften- 
cy, to our thoughts; focial life is no lefs fb for ad¬ 
ding to the number of their objects, for giving per- 
fpicuity to them, and for rendering them ferviceable 
by their proper application. 

A third circumftance which confers a great value 
bn focial life is this: by it we are brought nearer to¬ 
gether, gain the affe&ion of one another, and learn 
how to obtain more reciprocal fatisfa&ion from each 
other. When a man lives retired from his fellow- 
creatures, he is apt to judge too harfhly of them ; 
feldom takes much intereft in what concerns them, 
and his heart very often retreats from them in pro¬ 
portion as he withdraws himfelf from their fociety 
and converfe. Humanity, human affairs, human 
mifery, human happinefs in general and in the ag¬ 
gregate, are nothing more than barren ideas, fre¬ 
quently mere words, which leave the heart unmoved 
and cold, unlefs at the fame time they prefent us 
with lively images of feveral particular perfons who 
take an intereft in this humanity, to whom thefe 
concerns are of confequence, wfro groan under this 
mifery, or rejoice in this happinefs. Thefe ideas 
only then become impelling motives to generous 
fentiments and aftions. But this vivacity and this 
energy they can fcarcely otherwife acquire than by 

means 
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means of focial life, and the clofer alliance we there¬ 
by contrail with our fellow-creatures. There alone 
we feel how much we all poffefs in common ; how 
little one man can difpenfe with the help of another; 
of how much value one is to the other; how im¬ 
portant this link is of the great chain which entwines 
and holds them all together. There we mutually 
difcover many good qualities, many happy difpofi- 
tions, many capacities and abilities, various kinds of 
fagacity and ingenuity, which we did not fufped in 
each other; and how greatly muft this increafe our 
reciprocal efteem and affe&ion ! How much ho¬ 
nourable fatisfa&ion procure us! There we fre¬ 
quently hear individuals of every condition, every 
age, each fex, of every fituation in life, deliver fuch 
juft; opinions, exprefs fuch truly chriftian fenti- 
ments, and fee them conduct themfelves fo prudent¬ 
ly, that our mind energetically feels its affinity, and 
our heart entirely fympathizes with them; and how 
clofely, how intimately muft this conned us toge¬ 
ther ! How extenfively promote the caufe of hu¬ 
manity and brotherly love! 

In focial life we likewife learn to think more rea* 
fonably of the weakneffes, the failings, the aberra¬ 
tions of our fellow-mortals: we learn to confider 
them not only in the afcftrad but in relation to the 
particular individual, to the fituation and circumftan- 
ces of that individual; we learn to judge of them by 
their grounds and occafions; we learn to compare 
them with the good that fo often counterbalances, 

nay, 
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Hay, which fo often outweighs them; and hoW 
much better difpofed muft this render us to forbear 
and to pardon one another in chriftian love, and to 
admonilh one another in meeknefs of fpirit! 

By focial life we acquire more focial difpofitions, 
tranfaCt more focial affairs, enjoy more focial plea- 
fures and fatisfadions, encourage ourfelves more by 
common profpeCts and expectations; and by all this 
we are undoubtedly brought much xlofer together, 
into ftriCter and more intimate connections, and are 
therefore, if we have good tempers and good man¬ 
ners, far more ready to ferve and affift one another, 
and to promote our mutual happinefs. To the calls of 
humanity, to the arguments of religion and chrifti- 
anity, are there fuperadded the particular motives 
of acquaintance and frequent intercourfe, the mo¬ 
tives of friendlhip, the motive of focial entertain¬ 
ments, and the common honour of fociety; and 
how-much more muft the combined force of all 
thefe arguments and motives aCt upon the man who 
does not harden his heart againft them, than if he 
were reduced barely to follow the general and cold 
precepts of reafon I 

In focial life we have fourthly various opportuni¬ 
ties for exercifing ourfelves jj^ paany good difpofi¬ 
tions and virtues; and whatever confirms us in good 
difpofitions and induces us to praCtife the virtues, is 
indifputably of very great value. In the ftillnefs of 
retirement I certainly may and fliould regulate the 
affeCtions of my heart, give them all their proper 

direction, 
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direction, kindle and inflame my love for whatever 
is true and beautiful and good ; that is, to virtue. 
But only in focial life, in converfe with my brethren, 
can I confirm my affections in this good direction, 
and fettle my love of truth, of moral beauty, of vir¬ 
tue, by a ready and faithful obedience to its pre¬ 
cepts. Good fentiments that remain locked up in 
the heart, virtues that are never produced in aftion, 
can pofifefs no fignal value, but may eafily appear 
butter and greater than they really are. In focial life 
they are put to the tell; there we are fummonedto 
bring them forth ; there, in the practice of them, 
we meet with obftacles to vanquilh, difficulties to 
conquer, and oppofitions to encounter ; and the 
oftener we fuftain thefe trials, obey thefe fummons, 
and come off victorious, or at leaf! maintain our 
ground, the better and more virtuous fhall we be, 
and the more lately may we rely on our virtue. 

And how various are the opportunities thus af¬ 
forded us in focial life ! Here are weak brethren, 
whom I may eafily offend, and who therefore ex- 
ercife me in circumfpeCtion in my difeourfes and 
opinions: there are numberlefs defeCts and failings, 
which call for my little forgivenefies, my patience 
and candour. Here^gerceive eminent qualities of 
miad and heart, the advantages of perfon, of Ration, 
of fortune, which raife others above me, and which 
I fliould refpect and admire without jealoufy or envy, 
but with inward fatisfaCtion, with cordial delight: 
there I diftinguifh myfelf from others by fimilar ad- 
vol. ii. 1 d vantages, 
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vantages, receive approbation from others, concili¬ 
ate their affe&ion, am praifed by them; and this 
efteem and affe&ion fliould neither fubjedt me to a 
falfe humility, nor lead me into foolilh pride. Here 
I may be furprifed into difpleafure, betrayed into 
anger, into violence, or ill-humour, and fhould learn 
from thence to govern myfelf: there irregular de¬ 
fires and concupifcence may be excited in me, which 
I fliould encounter and fubdue. Here I may be call¬ 
ed upon to fpeak with undaunted refolution in fome 
good caufe, to be alhamed of the truth before no 
man, to plead the caufe of one unjuftly accufed or 
calumniated, without refpect of perfons : there will 
prudence and humanity impofe'an uninterrupted fi- 
lence on me, bidding me reprefs any fally of wit, 
though never fo happy, any jeft, though never fo 
pleafant, which may offend or injure another. 
Here I meet with a man of an obftinate temper, to 
whom I muft fubmit for the fake of peace; there a 
quarrelfome perfon, whofe paflion 1 mud rellrain. 
Here fome great or proud man, before whom I 
fhall not cringe; and there-a bafhful, timid man, 
whom I muft not defpife or confound. Here a man 
of confpicuous merit, whom I fhall.refpedt, though 
deftitute of rank or ftation; there an injurious, a 
contemptible perfon, who, with all his pomp and 
magnificence, I fhall not'flatter. Here I have an 
opportunity to let another fhine when I might fhine 
myfelf: there an opportunity to facrifice my own 
pleafure and conveniency to the pleafure and conve- 

niency 
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niency of another, and thus to exercife myfelf in. 
felf-denial and magnanimity. And who can reckon 
- up all the opportunities and occafions that prefent 
themfelves* in focial life for confirming us in fome 
good difpofition, for exercifing ourfelves in fome 
virtue, for refilling and weakening fome bad pro- 
penfity, and thereby for promoting our intrinfic, 
our fpiritual perfection ? Certainly he who makes 
his improvement the leading obje£t of his concern, 
will find opportunities and incentives to it in every 
company, in his intercourfe with every perfon. 

No lefs numerous are fifthly, my pious hearers, 
the opportunities afforded us by focial life for being 
ufeful to others in various ways ; *and this alfo mull 
give it a great value in the eyes of the benevolent 
and affectionate man. And in reality, my dear 
friends, how vail a multiplicity of fervices may we 
there render to each other, and thus advance our 
mutual interefts! And how important are they fre¬ 
quently in their confequences ! We are there en¬ 
abled, by inftru&ive, entertaining, farpiliar difeourfe, 
to free one perfon from an error, to clear up fome 
doubt to another, and to remove from a third fome 
fcruple that gave him uneafinefs, conduct a fourth 
into the track of truth, ,-jjpd fumifh him with an elu¬ 
cidation of matters it highly concerned him to know. 
There may we often raife the deje&ed, encourage 
the timorousj cheer the defponding, advife the wan¬ 
derer, give refolution to the irrefolute, information 
to the ignorant, warmth to the cold, and frefh vi- 
d 2 vigour 
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gour to the almoft expiring. There may we often 
bring the giddy to reflection, the flothful to greater 
diligence, the frail to a fenfe and abhorrence of their 
failings, alii ft the fallen, and encourage thofe that 
are humbled by their fall to a cheerful profecution 
of their courfe. There one while, a prudent fea- 
fonable hint, at another an affectionate caution, 
now a friendly intreaty, then a difcrect reproof, 
now deferved praife, then a powerful word of com¬ 
fort, now an encouraging, animated addrefs, then a 
hearty intereft in the deftgns, in the fortunes, in 
the aCtions of others, may prevent many faults and 
tranfgreffions, may ward off many a misfortune, 
obviate much caufc of uneafinefs, reflrain and abate 
many a hurtful paffion, occafion and reward many 
a good deed, unite many hearts together, and open 
to them various fources of fatisfaClion and happinefs. 
There often, by the prefence and operation of emi¬ 
nently intelligent and virtuous men, the nobleft 
qualities of the human tieart are developed, and 
purpofes brought to maturity atid to effect, which 
otherwife would have remained in the intention 
alone. And how much may we there effectuate by 
our example! What influence may we have on 
Others! When they fee and obferve the beauty, 
the complacency, the generofity, the gentlenefs of 
virtue, in the lineaments of our face, in our judg¬ 
ments, in our whole deportment; when they per¬ 
ceive the-harmony fubfifting in all the parts of our 
ConduCt, how tranquil, how fatisfied, how confident 
• the 
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the enjoyment of a good confcience and the affu- 
rance of the divine approbation render us; how- 
cheerful and rational our devotion is; how refpeCt- 
able, how amiable, mud virtue and piety appear to 
them! what an impreflion mull thefe obfervations, 
this view, make on the good and the bad, on the 
ftrong and the weak, on the wavering and the refo- 
lute ? What a falutary compunction muft it excite 
in one, what a generous emulation in another, what 
firmnefs and perfeverance in a third ! 

Social life in fhort, my pious hearers, when pro¬ 
perly ufed, is, productive of very many innocent and 
real pleafures to us. The various advantages it pro¬ 
cures us, is already the richeft and the pureft fource 
of them. This greater knowledge of mankind, 
this extenfion of our perceptions and range of ob- 
fervation, this approximation of our heart and mind 
to each other, this inward fenfe of our mutual alli¬ 
ance, this tlifeipline in the mod honourable difpofi- 
tions and virtues, this opportunity for doing good 
and promoting happinefs: what pleafure muft it 
procure to the friend of truth, the friend of virtue, 
the friend of man ! And how many other fources 
of pleafure are open t%us by the reciprocal confi¬ 
dence, the greater freedom, the natural endeavour 
to pleafe, and to prefent ourfelves on the molt ad¬ 
vantageous fide, the various exertions and proofs of 
the benevolence of our brethren, the gaiety of con- 
Verfation, the charms of mirth, the many agreeable 
occupations and amufements of our fenfes and our 
d .3 mind. 
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mind, which are the property of focial life and give 
it all its worth ! And how refreshing and reviving 
is the fober enjoyment of thefe pleafures, when 
combined with confcioufnefs and felf-confideration ! 
It recruits our fpirits after finifliing fome laborious 
tafk} it rewards us for our induftry and fidelity in 
the funXions of an arduous calling : it furnifhes re-' 
laxation to the mind after intenfe application, by 
giving a freer and eafier fcope to activity. It is re- 
pofe, and yet not an inaXive, an irkfome Fell; it is 
employment, and yet not compulfory, notweari- 
fome bufinefs. We there enjoy our exigence in com¬ 
mon, our diftinXions, our goods, our profpeXs and 
connexions •, we there enjoy in common and with 
gladnefs of heart, the various gifts and recreations 
which providence has granted us to enjoy ; we there 
feel the value of the mutual efteem and affeXion and 
friendlhip, that conneXs us together; we there find 
ourfelves encouraged and fecompenfed by the ap- 
plaufe that is given to our projeXs, our fentiments 
and our aXions; we there calm and delight our¬ 
felves in the idea of the manifold afliftances and fer- 
vices we may expeX from each other, and the num¬ 
ber of things we may accomplifh by united efforts ; 
we there find a variety of food for our tafle, for our 
mind ; we there walk a fmooth and pleafant path, 
beftrewed with flowers, and thus acquire frefh cheer- 
fulnefs and vigour for purfuing the rougher and 
thorny parts of our journey. And muft not this be • 
ftp agreeable mode of exiftence, a deferable enjoy, 

ment; 
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ment of diverfified and fubftantial pleafure ? Muft 
not the fociai life be of great value which procures 
us all thefe advantages ? 

Judge then for yourfelves, my pious hearers, what 
fociai life might be and procure to us, what a fchool 
of wifdom and virtue, what a fource of happinefs it 
is capable of being rendered, if we conftantly turn¬ 
ed it to the belt account; and thence conclude, that 
it is commonly our own fault, when it is compara¬ 
tively of final! advantage to us. In the mean time, 
you are not to require of it all thefe benefits, all thefe 
plcafures, in an uninterrupted fucceflion, and al¬ 
ways in an equally high degree. In that cafe your 
expectations would feldom be fatisfied, and foci&t 
life would foon become irkfome to you. It is fuffi- 
cient, that it is adapted to procure us thefe advanta¬ 
ges and pleafures, and actually does, in a greater or 
lefs proportion. Nothing more is requifite for de- 
monftrating its excellent worth. 

Recognize and feel then this value of fociai lj/e. 
Rejoice in the natural capacities and difpofitions the 
creator has granted you for it. Beware of flighting 
or rejecting what is fo deeply feated in the nature of 
man, and is fo well calculated to promote his per¬ 
fection and happinefs. Much rather follow thisim- 
pulfe of your nature. Addict yourfelves to the ufe 
and enjoyment of fociai life } 'but ufe and enjoy it 
fo as becomes^the wife man, the chriltian. Never let 
either^the affairs of your vocation, or your domeftic 
duties, or your chriflian profeffion*, or the prudent 
d 4 practice 
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practice of filent contemplation -and rational devo¬ 
tion be injured by it. Call yourfelf frequently to 
account concerning the temper of mind you carry 
with you into focial life and in which you partake 
of it, touching the advantages and pleafures you 
procure from it. Be not indolently and coldly con¬ 
tented with every flight advantage, with every trif¬ 
ling pleafure you may there cafually obtain. Endea¬ 
vour to extract from it all the benefit, all the plea¬ 
fures it is able to yield. Provide therein not only 
for your fenfes, but likewife for your heart, for 
your underftanding, for your reflections and feel¬ 
ings ; and reap from focial life fuch fruits as may be 
ferviceable to you in your bufmefs, and folace you 
in retirement. 

Beware of confidcring focial life as a matter to 
the ufe and enjoyment whereof neither attention nor 
confideration, neither wifdcm nor virtue are re¬ 
quired, to which every one is equally adapted and 
prepared, and from which every one may promife 
himfelf equal advantage.' No, only the attentive 
and thoughtful, only the good, the fenfible, the vir¬ 
tuous man, can enjoy all the benefits and pleafures 
of focial life which we have been confidering, or 
even in a fuperior degree. The fatisfaCtions and 
pleafures which the thoughtlefs, the giddy, the wick¬ 
ed man enjoys therein, are commonly very deceit¬ 
ful, or of no great value. Connections that are 
founded on felf-intereft, on caprice, or difhonefl: 
projects, are of no long duration; they are as fud- 
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denly relaxed or diffolved as they were formed. 
Pleafures that proceed notfrom a good, humane and 
tender heart, which depend merely on chance, tend 
folcly to pafs away time, and to ftun the intellect; 
pleafures wherein virtue and friendfhip are uncon¬ 
cerned, may poffibly be innocent, but can never 
be defirable in any important degree, never wholly 
employ the foul in any worthy and honourable 
maimer. 

No, ufe facial life to the end to which it is adapt¬ 
ed and ordained. Strive by it to increafe and to 
reftify your knowledge of mankind,, to enlarge the 
circle of your obfervation, to enrich your flock of 
ufeful notions, and to confirm you in every worthy 
fentiment, to difcipline, yourfelf in every virtue. 
There learn to rejoice in your fellow-creatures; 
learn to love them, fliew them your affedlion by 
numberlefs fervices and tender affiduities ; commu¬ 
nicate freely and abundantly and honourably to 
others of what you poflefs, if you would partake in 
what they have to bellow. There enjoy the pleafure 
of inftrudlive, entertaining difcourfe, the pleafure of 
friendfhip and confidence, the pleafure df focial 
gladnefs in the bounties of God; enhance and fanc- 
tify thefe pleafures, by the cheerful recolledtion of 
God, the donor of them; and then let the benefits 
and pleafures you obtain from mutual converfe with 
your brethren, give you frelh incitement and vigour 
to the difcharge of every duty of bufy, of domeltic, 
of folitary life. So will your turn for fociety be not 
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only harmlefs, but every way profitable to you. So 
will it fit you for entering hereafter, in a higher ftate 
of exiftence, into a clofer and more blifsful connec¬ 
tion with the wifeft and belt of men, in fociety with 
the difencumbered fpirits of the. virtuous and the 
juft, and from your intercourfe with them derive 
ftill more copious portions of perfection and hap- 
pinefs. 



SERMON XXX. 


The Value of a Bufy Life. 


Go?, thou haft appointed us to an a&ive, bufy 
life. To this end thou haft granted us all the 
necefiary capacities and endowments and the moft 
powerful impulfes. To this end haft thou fubje&cd 
us to fo many wants, and rendered their demands fo 
urgent. To this end haft thou connected us all fo 
clofely together, and placed us in fuch a ftate of de¬ 
pendence on each other. It is thy gracious appoint¬ 
ment that as rational and free agents we fhould enjoy 
the honour and the pleafure, of being, under thy 
infpeftion and by thy afiiftance, the ftay and patrons 
of our brethren, and that by doing good we fhould 
refemble thee, who from everlafting to eveMafting 
art always doing good and conftantly the beft. Far 
be it then from us to mifapprehend thefe advantages 
or to leave them unemployed! Far be it from us 
to addi& ourfelves to a flothful, ina&ive, lazy life! 
Far be it from us to be ever weary in well-doing! 
No, to ufe the capacities and energies which thou 

\ h$ft 
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haft implanted in us, and to ufe thqjn in the beft, 
the vvorthieft manner, to perforin the bufinefs thou 
haft given us to do, and to perform it with diligence 
and fidelity ; to be always effecting and promoting 
more good and utility amongft mankind: be that 
our delight and our glory, be that the way by which 
we feck and find perfeclion and happinefs ! Con¬ 
firm us thyfelf, o merciful God, in thefe good dif- 
pofitions, and grant that they may be brought into 
aftion in deed and in truth. Let us even now be fo 
convinced of the advantage of a conduct fo confident 
with fuch difpofitions, that we may be awakened 
and powerfully excited to it, or confirmed in it. 
Blefs in this view our reflections on the doctrines 
that are now to be delivered to us, and hearken to 
our fupplications, through Jefus Chrift, our blefled 
Lord, in whofe name we further addrefs thee, fay¬ 
ing, as he taught us: Our father, &c. 


ROM. XII. I I. 


Not flo’.Iiful in bufmefs. 


Birr too many people figh after reft as their fu- 
preme felicity, complain of the multiplicity of 
affairs and concerns that prefs upon them; wifh they 
were difeharged from them; long to be freed from 
all neceflity of employment in any dated way; that 

they 
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they might apply their time and their faculties to 
fome agreeable purfuit, and make fuch a ufe of them 
as might be moll agreeable to their tafte and incli¬ 
nation. Such men feldom know rightly what it is 
they would have ; they commonly with to exchange 
a few fmall, very tolerable incumbrances and evils 
far a far greater burden. Reft, my pious hearers, 
is indeed a very defirable object; but it confifts not 
in idlenefs, in flothful inaction. It is founded on 
moderation, on regularity, on inward contentment. 
It is compatible with the bufieft life; and no man 
undcrftands and enjoys it lefs than the idle and un¬ 
employed. No, to a man that is in poffeffion of 
his health and faculties, a life of bufinefs is far pre¬ 
ferable to one fpent without occupation. It pro¬ 
cures him infinitely more fatisfactions and pleafures, 
and conduces far more to his perfe&ion and happi- 
nefs. The facred writings therefore, which know 
our real wants, and bell underftand what tends to 
render us good and happy, everywhere incite us to 
induftry, to diligence, to the exertion of our abili¬ 
ties. “ Be not flothful in bufinefs,” fays the apoftle 
Paul in our text. Perform the bufinefs of your of¬ 
fice, of your calling, not from compulfion, not with 
reluftance, not in an indolent, negligent way; but 
execute it with care and application. Let us, my 
pious hearers, in order to awaken in us a more ready 
compliance with this apoftolicai precept, confider 
the great value of a bufy life; and to that end firll 
* inquire, how fuch a life Ihould be conftituted for 

having 
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having a great value; and then, w^t confers that 
value on it, or wherein it confifts. 

By a bufy life we are to underftand a life where¬ 
in, by our ftation, our office, our calling, out 
connexions with other perfons, we have to manage 
and execute fo many and fuch diverfe affairs and 
functions, moftly ftated, as our time and abilities 
will allow us to manage and execute. 

In order that fuch a life may poffefs a real, a fig- 
nal value, in the firft place, thefe works, thefe 
bufineffes muff be proportionate to our powers of 
mind and body. We Jhould know and underftand 
what we have to do and to manage; we Aould 
poffefs the requifite capacity, dexterity, {kill; we 
• fhopld, at leaft generally fpeaking, be able to pro¬ 
ceed with facility’ and a certain confidence in our- 
felves; we fhould therefore have been long and 
early trained to them, fo as to have acquired a cer¬ 
tain aptitude in them. If we are plagued and per¬ 
plexed and checked every moment, as it were, in 
our work and affairs, either through ignorance of 
what they demand of us, or from hefitations and 
doubt concerning the beft method of beginning or 
of profecuting them, or from a confcioufnefs of our 
inability to complete them : fuch a life can indeed 
be of no great value to us; it is a burden, an 
oppreffive burden, under which we may eafily 
link. ; * 

In order farther that a life of bufinefs fhould be 
really, highly valuable to us; the bufinefs we carry * 

on 
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on ihqukl be lawful, and we fhould be fully con¬ 
vinced of the* 1 awfulnefs of it. We fhould be able 
to tran fact it without inward uneafinefs, with a 
quiet confcience, without fervile apprehenfion, of 
God. Neither fhould it give us caufe even to be 
afhamed before men; and we have no reafon to be 
fo, whenever our work or employment is neither 
at variance with integrity nor with the love of our 
neighbour, neither in oppofition to divine nor hu¬ 
man laws, let it be in all other refpefts as mean 
and infignificant as it may. On the contrary, if 
we are entangled in affairs which our own con¬ 
fcience difapproves, or which we cannot in direft 
terms pronounce to be right; in affairs on which . 
we dare not befpeak the approbation and bleffing 
of the fupreme being, and while employed in them 
mud be alarmed at the thought of him. and his 
prefence; in affairs which are held to be degrading 
and difhonourable by all intelligent and honeft men, 
or are reckoned unworthy of the pains and |he 
rime we beftow upon them: then indeed fuch a 
life has fo much the lefs value for being fo bufy. 
Affairs which a man is forced to conceal from the 
fight of God, from the world, from himfelf, the 
fcope and defigrt' whereof he muff cover with, the 
veil of fecrefy, of artifice, of mifreprefentation; 
of which a man dare not give account to others 
and fcarcely to himfelf j and from which he has 
reafon to fear, fooner or later, difgrace or punifh- 
tnehtj fuch affairs muff neceflarily embitter the 
* whole 
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whole life of the wretch that is engaged in them, 
and can produce nothing but forrow and trouble. 

For rendering a bufy life really, highly valu¬ 
able, thirdly, regularity and order fliould prefide in 
our affairs. We fhould know how one bufmefs fol¬ 
lows on another, how they are conjoined together, 
how one is complicated in the other, how one con¬ 
duces to the alleviation, the difpatch and the execu¬ 
tion of another. We fliould be able to take a juft, 
and as far as poffible a complete furvey of the whole, 
and know determinately what we have to do and to 
provide for in every portion of time, in every place, 
in every department, in every refpeCt. Regularity, 
my pious hearers, facilitates even the moft com¬ 
plicated and the moft troublefome affairs. With 
that they feldom come upon us unawares, feldom 
find us unprepared; and even the incidental and 
unexpected always find leifure and room where re¬ 
gularity prevails. Regularity enables us to do all 
things with eafe, compofure, and calmnefs; and 
no labour exhaufts us lefs, none better fucceeds, 
than what we perform in this temper of mind. 
On the other hand, where all is in diforder, there 
perplexity, contradiction, vexation, and difcord, 
eftablifli their fway ; there a man 'knows not where 
to begin, how to proceed, or when to leave off; 
there one bufmefs crowds upon another; there 
one is forgotten, and another negleCted; there 
a man will be one while over-hurried, and at an¬ 
other overloaded with bufinefs; there a man has 

fa 
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fo many forgotten or negle&ed affairs to recoiled, 
that he can fcarcely attend to the prefent; there a 
man muff at one time exert himfelf till he is fa¬ 
tigued and exhaufted, and knows not at another 
what he lhall firft undertake; there a man has no 
fixed point to which he tends, and knows not how 
near he is to the end of his labours; and all this 
mud neceffarily render his bufinefs difagreeable and 
difficult to him. 

Is it expedient Iaftly that a life of bufinefs fhould 
be of real, fignal value to us, we fhould purfue 
fuch affairs as we may probably exped will be pro¬ 
ductive of utility to ourfelves or to others; though 
it is by no means neceffary that w r e fhould forefee 
and previoufly afcertain this utility, or always im¬ 
mediately or vifibly reap from it proportionably to 
our defires and endeavours. Conftantly to be 
running on the courfe at random, and without 
hopes of reaching the goal, at length muff; weary 
the moft indefatigable racer. To be always work¬ 
ing and never to fee the fruit of our labour ad¬ 
vancing to maturity, never to be able to gather it, 
muff at length render the moft induftrious, .the 
moft perfevering workman dull and difpirited. It 
feldom how'ever happens, and feldom without our 
fault, that lawful bufinefs, conducted with pru¬ 
dence, with application and.regularity, can fail of 
being ufeful to ourfelves and to others. Only we 
muft be neither felfifh nor covetousnot look 
folely to our own intereft, but alfo to the general 

vol. 11. e * goodj 
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good; not only to ofctward, vifible, prefent advan¬ 
tage, but alfo take into the account the remoter* 
good confequehces of our affairs, and their influ¬ 
ence on our fpiritual pcrfe£tion ; and then, with a 
very moderate fhare of fuccefs, we can neither fail 
of an incitement to bufmefs, nor of the rewards 
attending it. 

If then a life of bufinefs^be fo framed, my pious 
hearers, if the affairs incumbent on us be propor¬ 
tionate to our faculties and powers ; if they be in¬ 
nocent and lawful; if we carry them on with order 
and regularity ; if we may promife ourfelves advan¬ 
tage from them : furely we muft afcribe a real, a 
fignal value to fuch a life; we muft prefer it infi¬ 
nitely to a life of indolence. 

And now what gives ft this value ? Wherein 
does it confift ? That we may be able to anfwer 
this queftion, we have only to weigh the confe- 
quences and effects of a life thus employed. 

A bufy life is, in the firft place, the beft, the 
only fure prefervative from that languor of mind 
we feel whenever time hangs heavy on our hands; 
and that languor is inconteftably a grievous bur¬ 
den. Never is the bufy man at a lofs to know hovr 
he fhall employ the prefent day, the prefent hour, 
with what he fhall occupy or amufe himfelf. No 
fooner does he awake from fleep but he goes to his 
daily labour, fees it already before him, and dif- 
pofes and connects the feveral parts of ft together. 
Every period of the day has its particular allot¬ 
ment; 


4 . 
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ment; one bufinefs fucceeds another, one is con- 
llantly replaced by the next in order ; every hour 
brings with it, as it were, its particular contribu¬ 
tion ; and the leifure his affairs allow him, is ufu- 
ally too fhort to let him* Fail in the opportunities 
and means of palling it both pleafantly and profi¬ 
tably. And thus the hours, the days, the weeks, 
the years elapfe, without ever being tedious, ever 
being burdenfome to him j and yet are they by no 
means vanilhed away: he knows he has ufed them, 
that he has employed them in a lawful and bene¬ 
ficial way, that he has turned them to an honeft 
and juft account, and that, in regard to their con- 
fequences, they are not loft. — -On the other hand, 
how unhappy is the indolent man and the loiterer! 
How often is he utterly at a lofs to know with 
what he (hall begin the day, how he ihall pafs the 
firft, the bell, the moft of its hours 1 How anx;- 
ioufly does he ftrive to divert himfelf! How reft- 
lefs, how difpirited does he run from one objefl: to 
another, from one place to another, from one bu¬ 
finefs to another, now beginning this, then that, 
finds nothing to his tafte, and is fatisfied with none! 
How much do his gratifications and pleafures de¬ 
pend on the moft trifling accidents, and how eafily 
does the privation of any of his cuftomary diffipa- 
tions and diverfions render him- wretched! How 
hard is he often put to it, to what dreadful Ihifts 
is lie ofteg reduced, for driving on, or, as he calk 
it himfelf, for killing his rime! How impatiently 

e 2 does 
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does he long for the hour when he may lay down 
the load of dulnefs he has endured all day, and 
fink into the arms of fleep, if haply he may even 
there enjoy repofe i 

A bufy life is farther a- fure prefervative from a 
thoufand follies and fmful exceffes, which the man 
who leads an indolent and lazy life can feldom 
avoid. He that has no fettled bufinefs, who is con- 
fequently opprefled and perfecuted by lidleffnefs and 
languor of mind, who feels himfelf unhappy, rea¬ 
dily fells in with everything that promifes him dif- 
traftion, entertainment, or pleafure, with anything 
from which he may hope for an alleviation of his 
condition. And, fince he has fo many hours, 
whole days and weeks and years to occupy, he need 
not be nice in chufing the means and the perfons 
that may affid him in this defign j mult often while 
away his time with the lowed and mod infipid 
amufements, and feek a kind of fatisfa&ion from 
the groffed of pleafures j and fince the better, the 
bufy clafs of mankind, neither wife nor venture to 
aflbciate with him, he is generally confined to the 
company and converfation of fuch as, like him, are 
a burden to themfelves and to others, who are as 
ignorant as himfelf how to make a good and wor¬ 
thy ufe of their faculties and their time. And from 
what follies and extravagances can fuch an one be 
fefe ? Into what folly, into what vice will he not 
readily plunge, whenever they promife him padime 
or gratification ? Far different is the cafe with the 
• " . bufy 
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bufy man, who is bufied in the way I have juft de- 
fcribed. His bufinefs allows him too little leifure, 
and gives his mind too manly, too ferious a turn, 
to let him fall into the temptation of mifapplying 
the few minutes he has to fpare. The love of or¬ 
der that accompanies him in his affairs, forfakes 
hitn not in his periods of recreation. And thefe, 
from his good character and conduCt, he may pafs 
in the company of the beft and mofl deferving per- 
fons, which he neceffarily prefers to the converfa- 
tion of the foolifh and the frivolous, with men who 
muft appear to him contemptible and noxious. 

A bufy life is thirdly the moft powerful incen¬ 
tive, and the beft means of unfolding our abilities, 
of difplaying, of exercifing, of invigorating pur 
faculties, and accordingly of promoting our real 
perfection. Without attention, without confidera- 
tion, without reflection, without comparing and 
connecting feveral things together, without a con- 
ftant reference to the paft and the future, no buli- 
nefs that is not merely mechanical can be effectually 
carried on; and the more complicated, the more 
multifarious, the more important it is, the more 
unremittedly muft we confine our attention and re¬ 
flections to it, and keep all our mental powers in 
aCtion. Neither are the obftacles and difficulties 
that more or lefs accompany every fpecies of affairs, 
ever to be conquered, without induftry, without 
regularity, without perfevering patience, without 
firmnefs, without forefight and prudence. How 

e 3 powerful 
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- powerful then mull: the motives of duty, neceiSty, 
profit and honour, be to the application and not 
unfrequently to the exertion of our abilities l And 
how much farther muft we proceed in the good, in 
the beft application of them; how much more juftly 
fliall we learn to think; how much more intelli¬ 
gent, circumfpect, prudent, difcreet, wary, dex¬ 
trous and virtuous, ihall we become j how much 
more ufeful to others than we could poffibly by a 
lazy and inactive life ! How much does the man 
of bufinefs learn to comprehend with his under- 
ftanding, to retain in his memory, and to execute 
with his powers! How rapidly and how eafily does 
he furvey as it were at one glance, a long train of 
events, a whole feries of things ! How juftly does, 
he hit the poiift in which they all unite 1 How 
perfpicuoufly does he unravel the moft intricate 
matters! How many events and revolutions of 
things does he forefee j and how much does he 
adopt in his plans and projects, which would 
frighten the ignorant or inexperienced, and throw 
them into pale aftonilhment I And what obftacles 
will he not at length overcome, what difficulties 
Will he not vanquifh, by courage and confidence! 
And muft not thefe advantages be thought defirable 
by all men ? Will they be too dearly purchafed, 
by a bu^, a laborious life i Can we exercife our 
powers without the exertions to which they are, 
adapted, and can we ftrengthen and improve them 
Yfithout exercife ? Are capacities and powers, 

which 
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which we poffefs indeed, but do not produce, do 
not apply, do not know how properly to ufe, of 
any great value ? Does not our inward fpiritual 
perfection, the only fpecies of perfection that re¬ 
mains with us for ever, confift in the propereft, 
eafieft, belt, happieft ufe, in the greateft poffible 
improvement of them ? And lhall we rather let 
thefe noble powers, powers by which we are able 
to effeCt fo much, fhall we rather let them deep 
and ftagnate, than awaken and invigorate them by 
activity and induftry ? 

A life of bufmefs is fourthly the bell means of 
being ufeful to others in numberlefs ways, and of 
having a great and manifold influence on the gene¬ 
ral welfare. For the fubfiftence and advantage 
of fociety, my pious hearers, it is neceffary that 
various bufineffes and works be executed by its 
members, and that they be executed with afliduity 
and faithfulnefs. The one Ihould in this manner, 
and the other in that, provide for the wadts, the 
conveniences, the elegances, the plealures of his 
brethren. The more works and bufineffes of thefe 
kinds therefore we undertake and complete: the 
more ufeful are we to fociety ; the more meritci 
rious do we render ourfelves; the more ample is 
the contribution we bring to the common welfare. 
The bufy man alone is grateful to the community 
which fupports and protects him, ana procures 
him a thoufand advantages; he repays, and often 
repays with intereft, the fervices it does him. 

B 4 Whereas 
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Whereas the unemployed, the idler, is a mean- 
fpirited drone, always receiving, and never giving, 
profitable to none, and yet requiring fervice from 
all; a fraudulent debtor, daily increafing his debt, 
and never intending to pay it. — And how extcn- 
fively does the bufy man operate around him ! for 
what numbers of his brethren, near him and afar 
off, known to him and unknown, of all claffes 
and conditions, mediately or immediately, does he 
think and provide and labour! What fervices 
does he render them, by his counfel, by his affift- 
ance, by his acutenefs, by his dexterity, by his 
induftry, by his integrity! How many others 
does he ufefully fet at work by means of his own 
proper bufmefs ! How much evil does he thus 
prevent, how much good promote! How often 
is he by this means the benefaCtor, not only of 
the prefent race of men, but alfo of future gene¬ 
rations ! And mull not fuch a life be of great 
value, mull it not be far preferable to a life of in¬ 
action and idlenefs ? 


But if a life of bufinefs be highly ufeful, fo muff 
it alfo fifthly on that very account be an abundant 
fpring of pleafure and happinefs to ourfelves. And 
in faft, my pious hearers, how great the pleafure to 
exert our talents, to difplay our abilities with lkill, 
and in th| moft generally ufeful way 1 What a plea¬ 
fure to vanquilh impediments, to conquer difficul- 
tH$, to plan extenfive projects, to finifh ufeful works. 


airing good defigns to perfection! What a fatif- 


faCtion*. 
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fa&ion, if on reckoning with ourfelves at the end of 
the day, or the week, or the year, on the applica¬ 
tion of our faculties and our time, we can foothe 
ourfelves in reflecting that we have not fuffered them 
to lie idle, that we have not fquandered them away, 
that we have not mifemployed them, but have 
ufed them anfwerably to the will of God, and have 
accomplilhed many good and ufeful purpofes with 
them ! What a pleafure, when we can fay to our- 
felves, that we have difcharged our obligations, wor¬ 
thily maintained our poll, that we have ferved and 
affifted fome of our fellow-creatures, that we have 
been the benefa&or of our brethren! What a plea¬ 
fure, when we may promife ourfelves the refpeft, 
the afle&ion, the gratitude of the whole fociety, and 
can accept and employ their reciprocal fervices, their 
teftimonies of efteem and remunerations, with a 
good conference, and with the grateful fentiment 
that we are not unworthy of them! And how great¬ 
ly mull all thefe pleafures contribute to the felicity 
of the individual 1 How pleafant to him muft be 
the retrofpedt on his paft, the enjoyment of his pre- 
fent, and the profpcct of his future life! How 
boldly may he think on God, and how freely and 
confidently converfe with men ! How contented, 
how fatisfied muft he be in the confcioufnefs of his 
growth in inward perfection and the fu^vey of the 
good he has effe&ed about him! How delicious 
muft each longer or Ihorter recreation be to him, 
the enjoyment of each innocent pleafure, either fen- 

fuaj 
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fual or intellectual, fince he has eamt it by ufeful 
(employment, and has not palled his appetite for it by 
too frequent an indulgence in this feafoning of life! 
Pure advantages, pure pleafures and fatisfadkms, 
utterly unknown to the man without occupation, the 
idler. To him his faculties, his powers are often a 
burden. To him every day, every week, every year 
ef his life, is alike empty of actions and events that 
might foothe and refrefh his mind. Him the pad 
afflids, the prefent perplexes and the future con¬ 
founds. And as often as he is forced to refled upon 
himfelf, he muft Hand abafhed before God and man. 
His very pleafures are monotonous and infipid. 
And how often is he cloyed of them, how often 
muft he naufeate them ! How great then muft be 
the advantage in this refped of the induftrious over 
the idle! 

To fum up all, my pious hearers, a bufy life, 
conduced with intelligence, with regularity, with 
confeientioufnefs, and direded to the common in- 
tereft, % the beft preparation for a fuperior, a more 
perfed and more blifsful ftate in the future world. 
The more we here unfold our capacities, and 
flrengthen and improve our faculties by pradice; 
in fo much greater and more important matters fhall 
vve there employ them ; the .more fhall we there be 
able to execute with them; the more quickly and 
eafily fhall we there march onwards to the mark of 
fupreme perfedion. The more carefully and dili- 
gQgtfy we do in this province of the kingdom of 

God, 
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God, what he has delivered us to perform; the 
more will he confide to us to tranfad; and to ufe in 
other provinces of his kingdom. The more exten- 
fively we here operate about us in views of general 
utility ; fo much the larger the field of operation he 
there will affign us. The better we here allow our- 
felves to be educated and formed by our heavenly 
father, the better will he bubble to employ us there 
when we Jfhall have exchanged this Hate of infancy 
for manhood. Reft and refrefhment without previ* 
ous toil, payment without fervice, perfection with¬ 
out the beft and faithfulleft ufe of our powers, blifs 
without an a&ive, bufy life, can no more be thought 
of in heaven than it can upon earth, can there no 
more exift than here. What an encouraging pro- 
fpeft for the man that leads a life of bufinefs ! And 
what a comfortlefs, melancholy idea for the flothful, 
who pafies his days in loitering and idlenefs. 

And now, my pious hearers, take all this into 
your minds at one view, confider, that a bufy life 
exempts a man from the opprcflive load of liftldT- 
nefs; that it fecures him from a thoufand follies and 
finful exceflfes j that it moft cogently incites him to 
unfold his capacities, to exert and exercife hi:; facul¬ 
ties, and thereby induces and impels him to ad¬ 
vance hjs perfection; that it furnilhes him with 
paeans and opportunities of being ufeful to mankind 
in the greateft variety of ways, and of acquiring a 
vaft* influence on the general intereft ; that: it is a 
yich fource of pieafure and happinefs to hipifelf; 
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that in fliort it prepares and fits him for a higher 
a,nd better date : and fay after all, whether a life of' 
bufinefs is not of real, of great value; whether it is 
not far preferable to an inactive, idle, unoccupied 
life. 

Certainly, my dear friends, this is the bell, the 
nobleft ufe of life. Hereto are we ordained and 
called; hereto has God entrufted to us capacities 
and powers, and given us fo many urgent wants. 
Thus alone can we accomplifh his will and be fub- 
fervient to his purpofes on earth. Thus alone can 
we become as perfeft, as happy as man can be in 
the prefent ftate, and extra& from this, ufually fo 
fhort and uncertain a life, as much advantage as it 
is able to afford. Thus no moment of it paffes emp¬ 
ty and unenjoyed away. Thus we as it were multi¬ 
ply our exiftence and lengthen our life. Thus we 
live and operate in others and through others, and 
frequently even to the lateft pofterity. Render 
therefore thanks to God, my dear friends, if he has 
placed you by his providence in a bufy ftation, pro¬ 
portionate to your powers, and adequate to your 
time. Complain not of the multiplicity and trouble 
of it. Be not drowzy and indolent in the perform¬ 
ance of it. It is fuited to the ftate of exercife and 
education we live in at prefent; and if you carry it 
on with underftanding, with regularity, with con- 
feientioufnefs, if you confider and treat it as a talk 
afligned you by God, you will purfue it with fatif- 
faftion and safe, and not without advantage. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore, long not for the imaginary happinefs of 
an indolent repofe, as you would not foon feverely 
pay for your foolifh wilh. Let it rather be to you, 
as it was to our faviour, your meat, your pleafure, 
to perform what God has given you to do, to work 
indefatigably while yet it is day, left the gloomy 
night of affliction and forrow, or the impenetrable 
lhades of death, come on before you have finifhed 
your talk. Be like the faithful fervants, whom 
their lord, at his coming, be it late or early, finds 
bufily employed in his fervice. 



SERMON XXXt 


The Value of Commerce ■» 


G OD - who art the governor, and ruler of all, the 
parts as well as the whole, the fmall as well as 
the great, what connexion, what order and harmo- 
ny prevail throughout the whole of thy imnlenfo 
domain; and how much more fliould we be loll in 
profound aftonilhment and joyful tranfpcurt, .could 
we furvcy and comprehend in our minds a larger 
portion of it! But even on our terreftrial globe, 
even in the government which thou cxercifeft over 
us men, what traces of the wifell, molt benevolent 
direction and providence are difcoverable ! How 
exactly adapted is all to the greatelt poffible wel¬ 
fare of animated nature ! How intimately all is 
connected and interwoven together ! What an in* 
diffoluble chain of caufes and effe&s encircle adl, the 
ultimate tendency and refult whereof is life and 
happinefs ! To each of us haft thou allotted his 
proper place, on each bellowed his appointed inea- 
fure of capacities and powers, to each of us affigqed 

his 
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hisfphere of operation, to each of us committed his 
particular affairs ; and if every individual do that 
which thou called: him to do, then each perfon pro¬ 
vides and works for all, and all provide and work 
for everyone, and thus the whole innumerable fa¬ 
mily of thy offspring on earth, are brought con- 
ftantly nearer to their perfe&ion. How honourable 
likewife in this refpeft is the vocation to which thou 
haft called us! How greatly it behoves us to ful¬ 
fill the feveral duties of it with cheerful minds, with 
unabated zeal, with unimpeachable fidelity! Oh 
teach us then likewife herein to acknowledge and 
revere thy purpofes as thofe of the wifeft and kind- 
eft parent; let us by conftantly efteeming the bufi- 
nefs of our ftation and calling on earth as highly im¬ 
portant, be ftrongly incited to profecute it with ever 
increafing care and dignity. Blefs to this end our 
meditations on the leffons of truth that are now to 
be delivered to us. Let our perceptions be increaf- 
ed and our fentiments elevated and ennobled by 
them. In this behalf we offer up unto thee our fup- 
plications in the name of Jefus Chrift our lord, and 
addrefs thee further, trailing in his promifes, as. 
Our father, &c. 
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isaiah, xxiii. 8. 


Whofe merchant* are princes, whofe traffickers are the ho» 
nourable of the earth. 

JT is a great matter, my devout audience, for a 
man to know how to magnify his vocation, the 
profefiion he is engaged in, or the bufinefs he car¬ 
ries on. This alleviates to him all the troubles and 
difagreeablenefs attending it; this repays him for 
the painful induftry and .the unremitted cares he be¬ 
llows upon it; this ftimulates him to do all that re¬ 
lates to it with alacrity and exaditude, and to ne- 
gled no part of it as unworthy of his attention ; 
though never fo infignificant or trifling in itfelf. 
And how is this to be done ? How does a man 
magnify his calling ? How does he add dignity to 
it ? On one hand, by viewing it as a confequence 
of the regulations and conftitutious eftablifhcd in 
the world by God ; faying to himfelf: It is the 
will of God that mankind fhould be fo connected to¬ 
gether, fo labour for each other, and thus mutual¬ 
ly contribute to the public intereft ; and that I in 
particular fhould ad in the Ration, the department 
I fill, in fuch a manner as my vocation demands. 
But alfo on the other hand by difcerning the value 
tailing, or what it is that renders it really im- 
pxftant and eftimable, by reprefenting to himfelf its 

connedion. 
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Connexion with the welfare of fociety at large, and 
its beneficial influence upon it. By this means every 
man may confer a dignity on the calling he purfues, 
fo that it be but lawful. And this is indifputably 
the belt means and the ftrongeft incitement to walk, 
as the apoftle exhorts us, worthy of our vocation. 

-What, may be advanced of every profeflion 

holds good in a particular manner when applied to 
commerce. And, as the generality of you are one 
way or other concerned, in this vocation, it will not 
be thought unfuitable if I deliver a few confidera- 
tions which will enable you to think adequately of 
it. Having then, in the foregoing difeourfe, invef- 
tigated the value of a bufy life in general, I fhall now 
proceed particularly to examine into the value of 
commerce, as a particular fpecics of it. In this de- 
fign we fhould firft Ihew, what gives to commerce* 
in the abftract, a confiderably great value ; and 
then, how and by what means this its value is en¬ 
hanced in regard to thofe by whom commerce is 
carried on. 

When we aferibe a diftinguifhed value, to com¬ 
merce, my pious hearers, we confider it not barely 
as a means of providing for our own fupport. This 
property* it has in common with every profeflion, 
even the meaneft calling of life, that it procures us 
food and raiment, and fupplies the wants of nature. 
Neither do we confider it barely as the means of ac¬ 
quiring wealth, and of living more commodioufly 
and elegantly than others, or of performing a more 

vol. ii. f diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed part in fociety. For thefe likewife are 
advantages that belong not exclu lively to this ftate 
of life. They may fall to the lot of the artift, the 
mechanic, the hufbandman, the man in public of¬ 
fice, and even to perfons o£ the learned profeflions. 
No, if we would rightly confider and appretiate the 
eminent value of commerce, and thence acquire for 
it the refpeft it deferves, we mull take into the % ac- 
count its beneficial influence on the general profpe- 
rity, what it contributes toVards the flock of human 
perfection and happinefs. And now what are its 
pretenfions in this refpeCt ? 

Firft, it fets mankind upon a fa* greater, a far 
more diverfified, and thereby a more ufeful activi¬ 
ty ; and whatever promotes ufeful activity among, 
mankind, promotes their interefl. For only thus 
are the capacities and powers numbering as it were 
within, rouzed, developed, exercifed, and gradual¬ 
ly brought to that degree of ftrength and perfection 
which they are defigned to attain. And how great¬ 
ly does commerce contribute to this effect! What 
numbers of hands, what numbers of heads, it em¬ 
ploy's ! To what various kinds of trade and induftry 
does it give life ! To what various others does it 
communicate a weight and value, which* but for it 
they could never acquire, and which without it 
would be carried on, in a more carelefs and fuperfi- 
cial manner ! What various kinds of induftry, of 
dexterity, of art, does it quicken and fupport, en¬ 
courage and reward ! .How alert and bufy it ren¬ 
ders 
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ders in numberlefs refpeds, the inventive faculties 
of man ! What a powerful, far operating fpring it 
is, in the whole of focial and bufy life ! How many 
wheels of this grand machine, large and fmall, does 
it fet in motion ! And what fatal ftoppages and ob- 
ftrudions arife where its impnlfe is checked or im¬ 
peded ! How many people it requires, how many 
people mult ftrenuoufly exert their abilities in vari¬ 
ous ways, in rearing and obtaining the produds of 
nature, in working them up, in improving them, 
in flowing them, in tranfporting them from one 
place to another, and often to the remoteft regions 
of the habitable earth ! How much lefs diligently 
and induftrioufly would all this be done, how much 
fewer people be employed in it, if thefe feveral pro- 
duds received not additional value from every 
man’s hand through which they pafs, if by means 
of commerce they were not exchanged for other 
produds of nature, or bartered to profit 1 — How 
much lefs life, alacrity, induftry, diligence and ad- 
drefs, is perceptible where little or no commerce 
exifts, than where it flourilhes ! How many hands 
and heads are there almoft inadive, which here 
would be employed in varioufly ufeful ways! Would 
you convince yourfeives of the life and adivity 
which commerce excites among mankind, tranfport 
yourfeives in imagination into the midftof a famous 
mercantile city, vifit its exchange and its harbour j 
or only reprefent to yourfeives fome populous and 
much frequented mart of trade; what a multitude 
n and 
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and diverfity of bufy perfons of all ranks and condi¬ 
tions will you there perceive ! And yet this is ex¬ 
traordinary activity, limited to a fliort portion of 
time, and confined to a narrow fpace; activity very 
inconfiderable, compared to that which is an end- 
lefs, uninterrupted confequence of commerce in 
the generality of countries on the habitable globe. 
And mull not this give it a real, confpicuous value ? 

Commerce farther connects men more together, 
brings them nearer to each other, and caufes their 
mutual dependence on each other to be more fen- 
fibly felt; and whatever brings and unites mankind 
more clofely together is a fource of pleafure and 
happinefs to them, and may become likewife an*in¬ 
citement to virtue. Mutual wants, common tranf- 
aftions, common views and advantages; what 
ftrong ties of connexion ! If the merchant be in 
want of the induftry, the labour, the mechanical 
and mental powers, the fervice and affiftance of a 
thoufand men; thcfe in return (land in need of his 
protection, his fupport, his encouragement,, his pay. 
If the former would execute his defigns and attain 
his purpofes, a thoufand others muft co-operate with 
him to that end. If he would reap the profit he ex- 
pe£ts from his bufmefs, he muft let a thoufand 
others obtain a proportionate advantage. That 
trade may be carried on with fuccefs; handicrafts, 
arts and agriculture, muft flourilh alfo; all ranks 
and conditions of men muft then have more con¬ 
cerns together, work more for each other, and en¬ 
ter 
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ter into clofer connexion. And 1 how extenfively 
does this connexion reach ! What numerous clafies 
and defcriptions it embraces! What nation is fo re¬ 
mote that is not brought nearer to the reft by com¬ 
merce ? Along what pathlefs wildernefs, over what 
ftcep and craggy mountains, acrofs what untried 
ftormy feas and oceans, does not the merchant find 
his way to his remoteft brethren ! Allow it to be 
felf-intereft and the third of gain that teaches him 
to defpife thefe dangers and to conquer thefe diffi¬ 
culties ; yet the effeft is always that man is thereby 
more connefted with man, that focial difpofitions 
are awakened and fupported in them, that an intereft 
in their reciprocal profperity and, misfortunes is 
ftrengthened and increafed ; and muft not all thefe 
confiderations taken together tend greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of mankind, and their gradual improvement 
and perfe&ion ? * 

By the fame means, my pious hearers, commerce 
facilitates to mankind the communication of their 
perceptions, their inventions and difcoveries, their 
endowments and advantages, to each other. It oc- 
cafions a conftant and univerfal circulation and ex¬ 
change of all thefe things among them. It indeed 
likewife diffeminates many faults and vices, and 
■opens many fources of calamity where they would 
dfe have remained unknown. But do not thofe 
manifold and great benefits far exceed thefe acci¬ 
dental difadvantages ? How far behind would the 
human race have been in every particular j how 

f 3 little 
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little would they have advanced above the condi¬ 
tion of infancy; with how much labour and toil 
muft they have fupplied the prime wants of nature; 
how flowly would they have proceeded in civiliza¬ 
tion ; if every nation, every province, had been con¬ 
fined to its own experiences, obfervations, difcove- 
ries and inventions 1 How much is learnt by one 
people of another, in neceffary and ufeful as well 
as in agreeable and entertaining matters, in mecha- 
nic?and the fine arts, in agriculture and hufbandry, 
as well as in the fublimer fciences! How many 
fteps farther are all thcfe advanced at various times 
by the communication of a fingle idea, fomc curi¬ 
ous inftrument, or fome new device ! — What im¬ 
portant revolutions may fome frefh branch -ojf com¬ 
merce, a new kind of manufacture, an introduc¬ 
tion of new articles of trade, a new fcope to the ge¬ 
nius, occafion by pwmoting arts and fciences among 
a whole people! And how quickly is ufeful know¬ 
ledge now conveyed from one extremity of the inha¬ 
bited and cultivated earth to the other! How foon 
may the luminous thoughts, which now occupy the 
mind of one of my brethren in the moft diftant re¬ 
gions of the northern or fouthern hemifphere, be¬ 
come likewife mine, and diffufe light into my mind 
and fatisfaCtion into my heart, or introduce more 
order into my conduct and my affairs! How much 
more eafily and rapidly, by means of this great con¬ 
nection and extenfive communication, may even the 
weightieft matters of religion be diffeminated, and 

the 
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the -mod falutary, the mod comfortable truths be 
tranfplanted thither where ignorance, error, and 
baleful fuperdition, have hitherto prevailed! And 
is it not commerce that mod promotes and facili¬ 
tates this connection and communication of mankind 
with each other? 

Befides, my pious hearers, commerce procures 
mankind numberlefs conveniences, numberlefs kinds 
of pleafure and delight, which elfe they mud be 
without, or mud obtain with far greater difficulty, 
lefs frequently, and with much more labour and ex- 
penfe. Scarcely any fort of natural productions and 
fruits of the earth, of the works of art and indudry, 
are at prefent the exclufive property of any one 
country. Now whatever either of them has that is 
eminently good and beautiful* is reciprocally an ar¬ 
ticle of exchange. We may now fee the wonders 
of nature, in their mod diverfified and delightful 
forms j may enjoy the products of every region; 
make ufe of the intelligence, the abilities, the work 
of every nation; and may accumulate and employ 
■as our own whatever can flatter the tafle and charm 
the fight, whatever can add ornament to our dwell¬ 
ings, beautify our gardens, give neatnefs and warmth 
to our raiment, or embellifh our condition, whatever 
can employ our mind or gratify our curiofity, from 
the remoted and mod difTevered didri&s.of the 
globe ; and this, in a hundred refpe&s, is within 
the reach of thej>oor as well as the rich. And who 
can be fo infenfible to all thefe advantages, as to af- 
f 4 cribe 
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cribe no value to commerce by which he procures 
them ? Or who will allow himfelf to be deterred 
from pronouncing it eftimable and defirable, becaufe 
thefe Conveniences and .elegances of life may be 
abufed, as indeed they but too often are ? 

Laftly, my pious hearers, by all thefe means, 
commerce contributes in no fmall degree to foften 
and polilh the manners of mankind, to form their 
tafte, and to promote mutual toleration and forbear¬ 
ance among them. The more mankind converfe 
together, arid the more clofely they are connefted 
among themfelves: the more attention will they 
{hew to what may difpleafe or pleafe another; the 
more affiduoufly %ill they remove every difficulty 
in the way of their intercourfe with each other, re¬ 
pudiate whatever has a tendency to difturb their 
conne&ion, and feduloufly avoid whatever may give 
umbrage or offence to one another. The more 
good and beautiful articles they can compare and 
contraft with others, and the oftener they are ne- 
ceffitated to chuiS between them: the more will 
their tafte be corre&ed and refined ; the more im¬ 
partial is their judgment of what is beautiful and 
good. In fliort, the more diverfity they perceive 
in the opinions and ufages of mankind, and the 
more they obferve how little influence they have on 
their general and mod important determinations and 
actions; the more juftly will they learn to judge of 
thefe things j the more will the diftihee and diflike 
which thefe caufes might have occafioned be weak- 1 

ened: 
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ened; the more will they be accuftomed to look 
upon the individual as a man, and to be kindly affec- 
tioned to every good man, to efteem every intelli¬ 
gent and honeft man, to whatfoevcr nation he may 
belong, whatfoevcr language he may fpeak, whatfo- 
ever religious opinions he may hold, whatfoever 
cuftoms he may chufe toobferve. Accordingly this 
mutual toleration and efteem is always far greater 
and more univerfal among mercantile nations, than 
among fuch as are more confined to their own terri¬ 
tories, and have lefs intereourfe with others. 

And this, my pious hearers, this it is, that gives 
commerce in general and on its own account a great 
and intrinfic value, what renders it important and 
honourable in the eyes of the refleding man. It 
even pofieffes this value in a greater or lefs degree, 
when the man that carries it on thinks narrowly and 
ads felfilhly, when he regards it merely in reference 
to his own perfonal profit, and cares not how little 
advantageous it may be to others. But in that cafe, 
and in regard to him, it is of extremely little, or in¬ 
deed of no value, as he degrades and debafes it, by 
his fentiments and condud, to a low and defpicable 
means of gaining a livelihood. A great diftindion 
therefore, my pious hearers, is to beanade between 
the value of commerce, taktyi intrinfically and at 
large, and the worthinefs it confers on fuch as carry 
it cn. The former is and ever remains very great; 
the latter but too frequently is extremely fmalh — 
Would you therefore, who exercife this calling, 

magnify 
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magnify it Iikewife in regard to yourfelves, and ren¬ 
der it a means to you of greater perfe&ion and more 
durable happinefs; allow me to recommend to you 
the following admonitions and precepts. 

Exercife your under (landing in habits of reflec¬ 
tion, and drive to enrich it by augmenting your 
dock of ufeful knowledge, particularly fuck as re¬ 
lates to your affairs and undertakings. Study the 
objects in which you are daily concerned, their na¬ 
ture and quality, their utility, the purpofes to which 
they may be applied, their modifications and tranf- 
mutations, their influence on the general weal of 
the community; ftudy the ways and methods in 
which they are produced, obtained, wrought up, 
improved, applied; ftudy the (late of the coun¬ 
tries and nations with which in your tranfactions 
you are mediately or immediately connected ; ftudy 
the perfons with whom you are concerned in bufi- 
nefs, or whom you employ, and on the character 
of whom fo much depends in the profecution of it: 
fo will you conftantly find in all you do more em¬ 
ployment and food for your mind j always more 
clearly underftand what and wherefore and to what 
end you do it; and thereby a thoufand objects, 
which in themfelves may be very infignificant, will- 
acquire a greSter worth and importance in your 
fight. You will execute as thinking, as enlightened 
men, with complacency and pleafure, what other- 
wifeyou would only perforal as day-labourers, from 
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Enlarge therefore the orbit of your views, the cir¬ 
cuit of your knowledge and perceptions, in propor¬ 
tion as you enlarge your field of attion. Purfue 
the affairs that offer themfelves to you, not in a 
mere mechanical manner; work and operate, not 
as it were Blindfolded, or merely by old maxims and 
cuftoms handed down from father to fon, but upon 
well digefted principles and plans. Strive more and 
more to comprehend the whole of the concern 
wherein you are engaged, and to comprehend it 
with more participation and intereft. Revolve fre¬ 
quently in your mind the nearer and more remote, 
the prefent and future confequences -of your tranf- 
aftions and dealings, the influence they may and will 
have, in a thoufand methods, on the conduct, the 
fortunes, the happinefs of vaft numbers of mankind 
of all clafles and* conditions. This alfo will confer 
great weight and dignity on all, you undertake and 
execute. 

Expand your heart too in this refpeft by benevo¬ 
lent, humane fentiments and feelings. Let not co- 
vetoulhefs, not mean felf-intereft, not vanity, but 
genuine univerfal philanthropy and brotherly love, 
be the leading principles of your diligence and in- 
duftry. Think it your duty and your glory, not 
barely to labour for your own, but likewife for the 
general profit; and do this not folely according to 
the natural combination of things, and without pecu¬ 
liarly thinking on it, but do it with confcioufnefs and 
confideration, and fo as that this view may be always 

prefent 
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prefent to your mind. Hefitate not therefore to 
bear hardfhips, to manage trufts, to tranfaft affairs 
from which you have little particular advantage 
to expeft, but which you know will bring pro¬ 
fit to others, or tend to the fupport and the good 
of the whole; and reckon not as labour *n vain, as 
pure Iofs, whatever is attended by fuch confequences 
and effects. The idea that all you do in your law¬ 
ful vocation, and by lawful means, is a part of the 
chain of bufineffes whereby the general welfare is 
upheld and advanced, whereby the fum total, of 
life, of activity, of pleafure, of happinefs, which is 
or may be among mankind, is augmented and put 
in circulation ; this idea will give you fatisfaction 
and courage in all your affairs, and fill you with an 
honeft complacency at the fight of every refult of 
your good endeavours. By fuch a way of think¬ 
ing, every bufinefs you tranfaft, petty and trouble- 
fome as it may be, will become an honourable em¬ 
ployment, a labour of love. And thus will you 
degrade yourfelves by nothing, think nothing a lofs 
of time or a diflipation of your powers, which in 
any way may be of advantage to fociety. 

In fine, add a dignity to your calling, you who 
purfue commerce as rational, intelligent and well- 
intentioned men, by confidering yourfelves as in- 
ftruments in the hand of providence, whereby the 
cultivation of the earth and the civilization of its 
inhabitants are carried on and advanced ; as inftru- 
ments whereby God diffufes and multiplies his ma- 
2 nifold 
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nifold gifts and bleffings, more intimately conneQs 
the whole of his family, fo widely extended, toge¬ 
ther, brings them clofer to each other, and in fuch 
various methods animates, fuftains, benefits and 
cheers them all. Do therefore whatever you are 
called to 4o by your profeffion in reference to this 
honourable appointment; do it from obedience and 
love to God, our univerfal Father in heaven; do 
it as by commiffion from him, and in the manner 
moft conformable to the wife and benevolent pur- 
pofes of his adminiftration. By this means you 
will confer the greateft dignity on all yonr employ¬ 
ments and labours, and exalt the faithful difcharge 
of your calling into actual piety. You will ferve 
God by ferving your brethren; accomplilh his will 
by fulfilling the duties of your vocation; carry on 
his work by profecuting your own; and fo may 
you alfo, as men worthily filling a ftation afligned 
them by God, promife yourfelves a cheerful exit 
from this fcene of things, and the enjoyment of a 
happy, a bleffed futurity. 



SERMON XXXII. 


The Value of a Country-Life , or the edifying Sojourn 
in the Country. 


G OD - thou art not far from every one of us. 

Wherever we perceive the work of thy hands, 
there art thou, there a&eft thou; there revealeft 
thou thyfelf to us as the great eternal caufe, the 
original fource of all that is and lives, as fovereign 
wifdom and benignity. And wherever thou art and 
aft eft, there fpeakeft thou to us by thy works, there 
thou informeft us of thy will ; there warneft thou 
us of mifery, and Iheweft us the means and way to 
be happy. Oh then that we fought and found thee, 
the Omniprerent, every where, that we faw and 
worfhiped thee in all thy works, and never loft the 
apprehenfion of thy prefence! .-Oh that we every¬ 
where and at all times attended to thy voice, readi¬ 
ly fubmitted to be taught of thee, and -willingly fol¬ 
lowed thy call to happinefs ! How totally other- 
wife, how much wifer and better Ihould we then 
reafcn and judge and act! What light would then 

be 
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be diffufed over all our ways! How fafely, how 
confidently, how cheerfully fhould we then purfue 
our courfe! How tranquil Ihould we be under thy 
fatherly infpeclion, how cheerful and happy in the 
fentiment of communion with thee! Do thou 
indue our *apprehenfions with the knowledge, the 
inward conviction of this truth, o ever gracious 
Father, and let it be promoted by the confidera- 
tions in which we are now about to be employed. 
We prefent unto thee our prayers in humble de- 
pendance on thy everlafting and unchangeable 
mercy, as declared and manifelled by our lord and 
faviour Jefus, concluding our petitions in his com- 
prehenfive words: Our father, &c. 


matth. xiv. 13. 

Jefus departed thence into a defart place, apart. 

^TFIES, large and populous cities, have incon- 
teftibly their benefits as well as their difadvan- 
tages. The foundation of them, and the concourfe 
of their inhabitants, are means in the hand of Pro¬ 
vidence for attaining its views with regard to man¬ 
kind. And to this they greatly conduce in various 
ways. The clofer aggregation,the more intimate con¬ 
nexion of fo many individuals together, ftrengthentf 
their powers, and renders them capable of many 
enterfrifes and bulineffes, for- which a greater dif- 

perfion 
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perfion or reparation would abfolutely incapacitate 
them. Trade and commerce, arts and fciences, are 
brought by fuch clofer connections, by fuch a 
union and reciprocal communication of defigns, 
abilities, talents, and aptitudes, to a higher degree 
of perfection than they could otherwife reach. By 
the daily intercourfe of fuch numbers of men, of 
fuch various tempers and difpofitions, the natural 
genius and faculties are more quickly, more eafily, 
more confiderably unfolded, fet in motion, and 
applied. Emulation and ambition are more excited 
and employed, and produce more diverfified and 
vigorous effeCts than in folitude, or in the narrow 
circle of a few acquaintances and neighbours. The 
manners will be refined; the accommodations and 
elegances of life improved ; the means and oppor¬ 
tunities of focial pleafure will be multiplied; and 
the fallies of inordinate and violent pafiions will 
lefs and feldomer offend. Striking advantages, for 
which, in conjunction with many others, we ftand 
indebted to civil life, and which certainly are of no 
fmall value. 

On the other fide, in great and populous cities, 
bad example is more contagious ; the temptations 
to folly and vice are far greater, and harder to 
avoid; the prevalence of falhion is univerfal and 
tyrannical; the implicit imitation of the noble, the 
great and the rich is fervile; the fway of received 
maimers and cuftoms, fevere and oppreffive. Inno¬ 
cence, veracity, franknefs, there more quickly dif- 

appear} 
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appear; nature is *ftifled by art; fincerity is there 
obliged to yield to artifice; fimplicity is ridiculed 
as puerile inexperience; the paflions put on a mafic, 
but aft with greater impetuofity and danger in their 
difguife. Tafte is refined, but at the fame time is 
enervated and faftidious; pleafures are multiplied, 
but the capacities for enjoying them obtufed. Be- 
fides all this, the multiplicity of affairs, the noify 
buftle, the numerous avocations of diverfion in 
populous cities, are powerful obftacles to collefted- 
nefs of mind, to confideration, to vigilance over 
onefelf, to frequent difpatches of an animated look 
to heaven, and confequently are powerful obftacles 
to wifdom, to virtue, to devotion. 

The more therefore a man is fmitten with the 
love of nature and the creator and father of nature; 
the more attraftions innocence, veracity, integri¬ 
ty, fimple manners have for him; the more tafte 
he has for. filent meditation; the more he is able 
to entertain himfelf; the dearer to him wifdom 
and virtue and cordial devotion are: the more 
agreeable will it be to him at times to exchange the 
tumult of the town for the quiet of the country ; 
as he there can* breathe and think and live more 
freely; as he there can completely retire within 
himfelf and converfe with his own heart, can hear¬ 
ken to the voice of God in nature, and in lefs .arti¬ 
ficial, lefs corrupted men, and refign himfelf to 
the moft natural and real refl^ftions apd emotions 
■without reluftance or reftraipt. This, my pious 
vol. ii. a hearers. 
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hearers, has been, in all ages of the -world, the 
nutriment of the mind and the wages of induftry to 
the wifeft and bed among the fons of men. 

Our faviour likewife, that fublime exemplar to 
the wife and good, feems thus to have thought 
and judged on this material point. He withdrew 
not indeed from the company of his brethren, nor 
from populous towns and cities, not even from the 
capital itfelf; as he could there belt profecute the 
wi»rk his father had commiffioned him to carry on, 
the work of enlightening and improving his con¬ 
temporaries and mankind in general. Yet thefe 
populous cities and towns were not his conftant re- 
fidence. At times he forfook them, retired, as it 
is faid in our text, to the defert, that is, to fome 
unfrequented or lefs frequented place. At times, 
as we are likewife told in the chapter whence our 
text is taken, he afcended the mountain, and there 
palfed the evening alone. There he recruited his 
fpirits after the wearifome labours of the day; 
thought upon his grand concern; collefted, by 
contemplation and prayer, by familiar converfe 
with his heavenly father, frelh energies for accom- 
plilhing his work on earth; recreated himfelf in 
thinking on what he had already done, and what 
remained for him ftill to do; and was happy in 
the fentiment of his dignity and his proximity to 
him that fent him. 

Few of ns, my dear friends, are deficient in op¬ 
portunities for making ftmilar experiences and en- 
1 joying 
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joying fimilar fatisfadions. Many are fo drcum- 
lianced as to be able to pafs a longer or a fhorter 
period of the fummer in the enjoyment of their 
gardens or the pleafures of the country. But whe¬ 
ther we turn thefe excurfions to fuch account as 
becomes rational and wife perfons; whether we 
extrad as much utility and inftrudion from them 
as they are capable of yielding ; is what I lhall now 
ftrive to render eafy for you to anfwer. To that 
tod, I lhall point out to you in a.fewihort obfenfa- 
tions, how inftrudive a flay in the country is and 
may be to the man of refiedion, the chriftian. 

The time we fpend in the country, my pious 
hearers, is inftrudive in regard to God and the 
relations we Hand in to him ; inftrudive in a view 
to the dignity and the deftination of man ; and in¬ 
ftrudive in reference to our notions of happinefs. 

It is inftrudive, I fay, firft, in regard to God and 
our relations to him. In the tumult of towns, in 
the hurry of a bufy life, in the giddy circles of 
amufement, meditations on God and the apprH 
henfion of his prefence are but too 1 eafily prevented 
or effaced ; there the knowledge we have of him 
is too frequently but a dead letter, and the ufe we 
make of it only a mechanical operation of the mind. 
But in the midft of the great theatre of his works, 
furrounded by the ftriking effeds of his wifdom and 
bounty, in the .enjoyment of rural tranquillity; in 
the open and free view of his heaven and his. earth, 
there our feelings are quite different* there we in* 
' o a timately 
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timately feel that in him we live and move and have 
our being; that we inhale his air, are enlightened 
and warmed and cheered by his fun, that we are 
invigorated by his power and elevated to him, and 
are encompafl'ed on all fides with the bounties and 
bleflings he has provided for us. There the deity 
is in a manner near us, though he is nowhere far 
from any one of us. His exiftence is there more 
pofitive to us; it is demonftratively apparent; and 
any fecret doubts,, that may poffibly arife within at* 
other times, here lofe their force. God is, and he 
is the creator and father of thee, and of all beings; 
i this everything around us declares in language that 
cannot be miftaken. We there fee him in a man¬ 
ner, a&ing, working, imparting of himfelf, dif- 
fufmg benefits around him with a liberal hand, and 
employed in th’e prefervation and welfare of what¬ 
ever exifts and fives. The lefs we behold of hu¬ 
man art, the more we fee of nature, and the more 
beautiful file prefents herfelf to us, the more does 
4 te lead us up to God ; the more do all obje&s 
animate and exalt our ideas and apprehenfions of 
him. Every blade of grafs, every flower of the 
field, every plant, every tree, every infed, every 
beafl:; the hill, the dale, the fliady woods, the funny 
plains, the liquid Iapfe of murmuring ftreams, the 
ample Iky, the riling and the fetting fun, the mild 
refreihing breath of evening gales, and the majeftic 
violence of the ftorm, the ferenely fmiling Iky, *md 
the dark tempeftuous night, —■ all, all we fee 

aftove. 
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above, or round about us, or beneath, proclaim to 
us the Allmighty, the Allwife, the Allbounteous, 
and his nearer prefence; mil render him as it were 
fenfible and apparent; all call upon us to fall in 
adoration at his feet, to adore his majefty and to 
rejoice in his exiftence. There every thought on 
God in the good and fenfible man is attended with 
kindred emotions; and every apprehenfion of fu- 
preme wifdom and goodnefs is blended in his bread 
with reverence, with love, with gratitude, with joy, 
with hope and confidence. 

And here interrogate thyfelf, o man, o chriftian, 
how near or how remote, how natural or how 
foreign to thee is the idea of God, what impref- 
fion it makes upon thee, what other thoughts and 
emotions it raifes within thee. Aik thyfelf: how 
wert thou difpofed, what did ft thou think, how 
did ft thou feel, as thou walkcdft alone acrofs the 
fmiling fields, or through the flowery mead, or 
down the verdant lawn, or along the ihady grove, 
or by the ferene and placid luftre of the moon. 
Did not a gentle reverential tremor, did not the 
facred feutiment of the proximity of thy God, affetft 
thee ? Did it never happen to thee as if thou 
fawft the Lord, as erft die was feen in jparadife, 
walking amongft his creatures, as if thou heardft 
him talking to thee, and explaining to thee his will 
and his defigns ? And if this holy fentiment have 
fallen to thy lot, if it have ever penetrated thy 
heart} what love to thy creator and father, what 

o 3 trmft 
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trufl in his benignity and providence, what zeal to 
do his will and to promote his views, what benevo¬ 
lent difpofitions toward# all thy fellow-creatures, 
what afpirations after fuperior perfection and blifs, 
muft it hate excited in thee! Happy they, who 
are able to recolleQ; many fuch blifsful moments! 
To them the idea of God is not a ftranger. It is 
a vital principle in their foul, and procures them 
exquifite fatisfa&ion and delight. 

Rural life is fecondly very inftruftive in regard 
to the real worth and the deftination of man. 
Here, my chriftian brother, here man (hews him- 
felf to thee more in the true charafter of man, 
ftripped of ail outward and dazzling diftin&ions;' 
here mayft thou better learn to rate him as what 
he is; learn what confers upon him in quality of 
man, his proper, his intrinfic worth. A found, 
robuft body ; a found independent mind; a cheer¬ 
ful temper; an honeft heart, glowing with love 
to God and man ; a prudent and a&ive induftry in 
his profeflion ; wifdom, founded on years and ex¬ 
perience ; virtue that qonfifls more in aftions than 
in words; docility, not indeed making us more 
learned, but better and more calm within: thefe are 
of greater account there than birth and rank and 
ftation, fuperior to all the borrowed fplendour, 
with which the rich and great make fuch parade ; 
and thefe alone, both there and everywhere, com- 
pofe the real worth of man. Learn then to efti- 
malf thyfelf and the inhabitants of towns by^ this 

. ftandard; 
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ftandard; fo wilt thou judge differently and far 
more juftly both of thyfelf and others. No empty 
pride in things that belong not to thy proper fell* 
will inflate thy mind, no exceffive efteem for mere* 
ly outward diflinftions will degrade thee into a 
flatterer and a Have. Thou wilt efteem and love 
as thy brother every man who atts and thinks like 
a man, and acknowledge only intrinfic and fub- 
ftantial excellence as honourable in thyfelf and 
others. 

But here mayft thou likewife learn more juftly to 
think and to judge of the deftination of man. When 
thou there confidereft how many and how various 
the toilfome and continued labours, how many the 
hands and faculties that are requifite for fertilizing 
the earth, for procuring food and cloathing for its 
inhabitants, and for fupplying their primary mod 
preffing wants ; canft thou then poflibly doubt that 
man was deficmed for an attive and bufy life, for a 
due application and exertion of his powers ! Canft 
thou then poflibly think, that he fufficiently fulfills 
the intention o'f his being, when he feduloufly ihuns 
whatever bears the name of labour; accounts all 
ftated, continued work as hardlhip and conftraint; 
paffes his days in indolent repofe, in a delicate refer- 
vation &f his faculties; or employs himfelf barely in 
fruitlefs fpeculations or idle refearches, which have 
no influence on the welfare of human fociety ? Canft 
thou poflibly imagine that men who thus think and 
a& can claim any juft precedence above the hufband- 
o 4 man ? 
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man ? Or canft thou then doubt of the great im¬ 
portance both of him and his vocation ? Canft thou 
refufe him the efteem and the gratitude he deferves ? 
No, the cultivation of the earth is the firft, the moft 
natural/ the moft neceffary, the nobleft and moft 
honourable condition and calling of man; and he 
that defpifes this ftation of life, defpifes the ordi¬ 
nance of God, and forgets to what purpofes man 
was defigned by his creator. 

O thou who confumeft in town the produ&s of 
the country, forget not from whence the food thou 
enjoyeft, the beverage that refrefhes thee, the cloath- 
ing thou weareft, proceed, whence and by whom 
they are prepared and adapted to thy ufe j and de- 
fpife them not who render thee this eflential, this 
indifpenfable fervice! Honour the hufbandman as 
thy fteward and provider; opprefs him not with ri¬ 
gorous fervices, with fevere exa&ions, and ftill lefa 
with the burden of contempt, fo hard to be borne; 
for he too has the manly, the moral fenfe, and that 
very frequently lefs impaired or vitiated than the 
generality of the inhabitants of populous towns. 
Honour him as thy elder brother, who provides for 
the whole family, profecutes their moft laborious 
affairs, and thereby leaves his younger brethren 
time and leifure and ability, to provide for^he con¬ 
veniences rather than the neceffaries of life, and to 
invent and to enjoy a variety of more refined plea- 
fuxfea. Yes, hpnour agriculture, as the prime, the 
Ifejiuliar fource of wealth, as the firmeft fupport of 

the 
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the commonweal, without which neither arts, nor fci¬ 
ences, nor trade, without which even thy civic luxury 
and fplendor could not fubfift; and, if thou haft no 
means, no calling, no occafion, to purfue arts 
and fciences, trade and commerce, or to ferve in 
what are termed the higher ftations of the world; 
then hafte thee back to thy primitive vocation, to 
the culture of the ground; and believe that thou 
art more agreeable in the light of God, thy mafter, 
and far more honourable in the eyes of thy intelli¬ 
gent brethren, than if, fwoln with vanity and pride, 
thou wafte thy time and thy faculties, and require 
to reap where thou haft not fown! 

This is not all, my chriftian brother ! Even in 
a view to the fuperior deftination of man when we 
have done with this terreftrial life, our fojoum in 
the country, and our converfe with ifloinhabitants* 
may be very inftruXive. How many mental pow¬ 
ers, how many great and happy difpofitions, how 
many generous fentiments, wilt thou there difcover, 
of which, in their confined and narrow fphere, in 
their Ample and uniform train of affairs, but few can 
be exerted, applied, employed, or ufed in the de¬ 
gree and extent to which they are adapted ! How 
many heads, which for fagacity, for ingenuity, for 
docility, for extending or improving fome of the 
fciences, or by ftate-policy, would have rendered 
themfelves confpicuous, had they been produced in 
differentdrcumftances, and mother connexions! 
How many hearts, fvfoeptible of the nobleft-and 

moft 
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ihoft efFe&ive benevolence, which might have felt 
and provided for the happinefs of many thoufands, 
if they were not thus totally deftitute of the proper 
means and opportunities! How many perfons, who 
live and die in the ‘ deepeft obfcurity, that would 
have attracted the attention or admiration of all be- 
holders, had they been placed oh a more fpacious 
ftage! And lhall not thefe powers, thefe difpofi- 
tions, be unfolded in another life ? Shall thefe ge¬ 
nerous fentiments never be able to exhibit them- 
felves in aCtion ? Shall all thefe aCtive and im¬ 
provable minds, all thefe fenfible hearts, all thefe 
eminently good and ufeful human creatures, lhall 
they never be what, from the feed plot of them, 
they might be and become ? Has their creator made 
fuch great preparatives for fo poor a purpofe; can 
he have lavilhed fo much power of produCtipn for 
fuch trifling effects ? Couldft thou expeCt this of 
him whom all nature proclaims to be fupremely 
wife ? No, the more undeveloped capacities, the 
more reftriCted faculties, the more unfinilhed human 
intellects, thou meeteft among thy. brethren; the 
more certain mayft thou be of their immortality 
and of thine own, of their and thine everlafting 
progrefs towards higher perfection. 

Very inftruCtive to the reflecting man, is thirdly 
his fojourn in the country, in regard to what is 
termed happinefs. Here feeft thou, o man, thou¬ 
fands of thy brethren and fitters, dwelling not in pa¬ 
laces, *dt in houfes adorned with the beauties of 
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art} who partake of no coftly difhes artificially pre¬ 
pared ; who wear no fumptuous and fplendid ap¬ 
parel j who loll on no luxurious couches; who yet 
in their humble cottages, with their ordinary food, 
in their Ample attire, on thejf hard heds, find much 
comfort and joy and nourifhment and recreation, 
who probably find*in all thefe a greater relifh, than 
thou in the enjoyment of Affluence and fuperfluity. 
Here i'eeft thou thoufands of thy brothers and fifters, 
w r ho are daily employed in the mod laborious, toil- 
foine, and which appear to thee the mod difagree- 
able and painful occupations; and who yet are 
cheerful at their work and contented with their con¬ 
dition : perfons who are totally unacquainted with 
all thy exquifite delicacies, and with the generality 
of thy refined entertainments; and yet complain 
neither of languor, nor of the want of amufement 
and paftimes: men whom the genial fentiment of 
their health and powers, the view of beautiful na¬ 
ture, the profpedt of a plentiful harveft, an abund¬ 
ant production of the fruits of the orchard, the 
peaceful enjoyment of the refrefhing evening breeze, 
the familiar table-talk,' and the feftive rejoicings on 
holidays and fundays, more than compenfate for 
the want of thy fplendid diftinCtions ; men, in fhort, 
who may be very confined even in their religious 
notions, and probably are erroneous in many re- 
fpeCts ; but adhere to what they know and believe, 
and confole and refrefh themfelves by meditations 
on God and the world to come, on numberlefs oc- 

cafions. 
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cafions, wherein thou whoknoweft, or pretended to 
know more, art driven and tofled from doubt to 
doubt, and no where findeft peace. 

Here oh learn what real happinefs is, by what 
. means and in what path thou mayft feek and find it. 
Here learn that happinefs is not confined to afflu¬ 
ence; does not confift in outv&rd glare; not in 
rank and titles; not in a*foft, luxurious, idle, inac¬ 
tive life; not in a perpetual round of amufements; 
not in the unhappy means of hearkening to every 
childifh foolifh fancy, and in exploring the methods 
of its gratification. No, learn that it confifts in the 
genial fenfe and the alert application of our faculties, 
in an aftive and bufy life, in the due difcharge of 
the duties of our calling, in the controul of our de¬ 
fires, in the diminution of our artificial wants; to 
know that it confifts in contentednefs of heart and 
in the confoling apprehenfion of God and the bet¬ 
ter world hereafter ; that it therefore is far more 
dependent on ourfelves and our manner of viewing 
and judging of obje&s, than on our outward cir- 
cumftances and the regard we draw; and that no 
man is utterly fecluded from the poffeffion and en¬ 
joyment of it, be his ftation in life what it may. 

Learn therefore with fhame to difmifs thy com¬ 
plaints, and no longer accufe the creator and father 
of the univerfe; accufe thyfelf and thy froward 
tafte, and thy exorbitant defires, and thy fervile 
pjppenfity to imitation, and thy falfe, perverted 
judgment on the worth of things, and the weaknefs 

by 
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by which thou fuffereft thyfelf to he deceived by ap¬ 
pearance and fliow, or fwayed by fenfeiefs fafliion, 
and the wafte or abufe of thy more extenfive know¬ 
ledge — thefe things accufe ; in thefe things change 
and correft thyfelf, if thou art not happy, or only 
happy in a lefler degree than thou mightft with all the 
fources of happinefe .which nature, art, fociety and 
religion open to thee. And when thou haft learned 
this, thou haft learned the art which is the moft im¬ 
portant of all, the art of being cheerful, pleafed and 
happy and of conftantly becoming more fo. 

So inftru&ive, iny pious hearers, may the time we 
pafsinthe country be to us, andfo inftru&ive it ac¬ 
tually is to the man of reflexion. Thus to him 
what appears to be no more than recreation and 
pleafure, will prove a copious fpring of wifdom. 
Thus will he at once invigorate both his mind and 
his body, the health of the one and at the fame time 
the health of the other. Thus does he draw nigh 
unto God, his creator, his father; learn to behold 
and apprehend him in all his works j and to re£tify 
his judgment on the worth and deftination of man, 
and on his real felicity. May we all reap thefe ex¬ 
periences to our own information and improvement, 
from our excurlions into the country .; and on every 
Frefh occafion in more abundant meafure! 



SERMON XXXIII. 


The Value of Domejlic Rappinefs. 


OD, eternal, inexhauftible fountain of all hap- 
pinefs and joy, how various, how abundant 
are the fources of fatisfadion and pleafure which 
thou haft opened to us thy children, and to the 
enjoyment whereof thou inviteft us by thy good 
providence! If thou have befet our path of life 
with numerous obftrudions and difficulties for our 
difcipline and corredion, yet haft thou embellifted 
it with numberlefs beauties and fatisfadions which 
impart to us courage and ftrength to vanquift thofe 
difficulties. If thou lay upon us fometimes heavy 
duties, toilfome bufinefies, fevere afllidions > thou 
doit mitigate'and alleviate them to us by ftill more 
various and greater recreations and comforts. Yes, 
we may, we ftould be even here on earth delighted 
and happy; and if we are not fo, it is by our own 
fault. In the capacities, in means, in opportunities, 
in encouragements to it, thou letteft none of us be 
wanting. But too frequently we let ourfelves be 

wanting 
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wanting in the wife and faithful ufe of that which 
in its native tendencies by thy decrees would make 
us happy 1 But too often we allow ourfelves to be 
cheated by the femblance of things j difdain truth 
and wifdom and virtue, the only fure guides to 
happinefs; and are fubmiflively milled by error, by 
folly and vice into the road of trouble and mifery. 
And then we doubt of thy goodnefs, murmur at 
thy conftitutions and difpenfations, and complain of 
the lamentable lot of humanity! God, how unjuft 
are we frequently towards thee, and how inimical 
to ourfelves! Ah, forgive us our tranfgreffions, 
moft merciful father, and lead us back from our 
deviations. Let the light of truth diflipate the 
errors and prejudices that fo often mifguide us. 
Teach us ever better to know and more worthily 
to ufe the wife and kind provifions thou haft made 
for our happinefs. Grant that we may all feek and 
find it there where thou wilt that we fhould feek 
and find it, and let us all become conftantly more 
intelligent and good, and thereby more qualified 
for its enjoyment. Blefs to this purpofe the me¬ 
ditations that are now to employ our thoughts. 
Enable us to perceive the happinefs of domeftic life, 
to. which we are called by thee, in its real form, 
and derive from it all the felicity that it is capable 
of procuring us. Grant our requefts, which we 
implore of thee in the name of our faviour Jefus, 
and entirely relying on his promifes and refigned 
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to thy will, in his own words we further pray for 
ourfelves and for others to thee: Our father, Sec. 


' MATTH. Xxi. 17. 


And he left them, and went out of the city into Bethany, 
and he lodged there. 


I T not unfrequently happens, that man goes to* 
a diftance in fearch of what lies by him, for what' 
Is inviting him at home to immediate enjoyment; 
and this is commonly the reafon that he either does 
not find what he feeks for at all, or not fo complete 
as* he could wilh. Thus all mankind are in quell: 
of fatisfa&ion and happinefs. But probably they 
leaft fearch for it where it would be the mod eafily, 
the mod certainly, and the moll completely found. 
They overlook or difdain the fources of it which 
lie neareft to them, and are already in their poffef- 
fion; which no man can debar them from, no man 
can render taftelefs or conteftable; which flow 
indeed without noife, but in a copious and unin¬ 
terrupted ftream: and rove about in anxious per¬ 
plexity after others, which can only be difeovered 
with great labour, only fparingly enjoyed, from, 
which they cannot always, from which they can 
but feldom draw undillurbed, can never entirely 
flakettuir third, and often run the hazard of 

taking 
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taking in bitternefs and death with the waters of 
them. I will fpeak without a metaphor. Man¬ 
kind too often feek their principal pleafure, their 
whole felicity, in what is called the great world, in 
numerous and brilliant companies, in dill rafting 
and fafcinating amufements, in extenfive connec¬ 
tions with fuch perfons as are diftinguifhed by their 
rank, their train, their opulence, their luxuries, 
and their magnificence, and live fumptuoufly every 
day, or rather feem as if they lived. Too often do 
they run from one fuch glittering circle to an¬ 
other, from one fuch company of counterfeit free¬ 
dom and joy to another, in hopes of affuagjng their 
third for pleafure and happinefs. But how feldom 
do they there find what they feek! IIow much 
feldomer do they find it fo pure, fo complete, as 
they expefted! How oft do they there miftake 
the fhadow for the fubftance, appearance for reali¬ 
ty, and find themfelves lamentably and fhame- 
fully deceived in their moft flattering expecta¬ 
tions ! And how much more eafily and fatisfac- 
torily, how much more fincerely and completely 
might they have found and enjoyed this pleafure 
and happinefs, if they had been contented to look 
for it, not fo far off, but nearer at hand; not in 
noife, but in quiet; ftot in what depends on mere 
accident, but is in their own power j in fhort, if 
they had fought for it in domeftic life ? 

Yes, in this little unrenownqd circle, there is far 
more real, folid joy, than in grand and brilliant 
vol. u. h companies? 
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companies ; more happinefs and greater variety of 
it is to be found in this frnall round of occupations 
and pleafures than on the vad theatre of glaring 
fhows and tumultuous diverfions. Here, in the 
enjoyment of domeltic happinefs, it is that the wife 
man, the chriftian, principally feeks and finds re- 
frelhment, recreation and pleafure. Here even our 
lord, whofe tafle and fentiments were in all refpeCts 
fo humane and generous, fought and found them. 
Wearied by the labours of the day, and the con¬ 
tradictions of his enemies, he left them, as our text 
informs us, and went out of the city into Bethany, 
there tq participate in the peace and comfort of a 
family united together by the tendered adeCtion, 
the family of Lazarus and his filters, and to in- 
creafe their fatisfaCtions by his prefence and con- 
verfe. This humble abode of domeltic happinefs 
he preferred to the lofty palaces of the great, to the 
feftivities of the rich and the riotous mirth of the 
voluptuous. Happy they, wha in this refpeCt like- 
wife are fo minded as Jefus was ! They can never 
be deficient in real felicity. 

Yes, my dear friends, great, uncommonly great, 
is the value of domeltic happinefs! But infinitely 
greater to them who know it by experience, than 
to fuch as are only acquainted with it from deferip- 
tion. May I be enabled to do jultice to it at lead 
in my reprefentation ! In order to this, let us en¬ 
ter upon two inquiries. The fird, how Ihould do- 
raeftic life be condituted, that it may have a great 
7 value? 
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value ? The other, what gives it this value j or, 
wherein does it confifl ? 

Domeftic life, like all other external goods, is 
not neceffarily and of itfelf, but only under certain 
conditions, in particular circumftances, a real ad¬ 
vantage and a fource of true -felicity. Home is 
but too frequently rendered the feat of tirefomc- 
nefs and difguft • the fcene of low and ungovemed 
pafiions; the abode of vexation, of ill-humour, of 
various diflentions, of petulance and malice; not 
feldom an aftual place of torment. This is always 
more or lefs the cafe, where wifdom and virtue are 
not of the party, and do not animate the occupa¬ 
tions and pleafures of domeftic life. Only there 
where wifdom and virtue dwell, where intelligent, 
well-meaning perfons live together, only there 
dwell peace, fatisfa&ion and joy; it is they alone 
that make either a cottage or a palace the receptacle 
of pleafure; only by their means is any family, 
whether great or fmall, rendered capable of hap- 
pinefs. For only the intelligent and good can tell 
what folid happinefs implies; none but they have 
either the tafte or fentiment proper for it; it is 
they alone that eftimate things by their real value, 
and know-how to enjoy above all things what is 
true and beautiful and good, unefteemed and un¬ 
known as it may be in the great world, and among 
fuch as are not fufceptible of the more delicate fen- 
fations. To them a word that overflows from the 
fuluefs of the heart, a look tlTat indicates the foul. 
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an instance of tender affiduity, an inconfiderable but 
guilelefs action, an unimportant aft of kindnefs but 
performed from real affeftion, a calm, and filent 
fentiment of friendship, a free effufion of a man’s 
thoughts and fentiments into the bofom of his fa¬ 
mily, is of more worth than the reiterated protefta- 
tions of civility and regard, than all the flattering 
encomiums and blandifliments, than all the friendly 
fmiles and geftures, than all the fplendid entertain¬ 
ments in which the glory and happinefs of the ge¬ 
nerality of large companies confift. 

Wherever domeftic happinefs is found, it {hews 
us perfons who are connected together by real, in- 
trinfic love anc^ friendfhip, who live entirely by 
each other, and who feek their happinefs, their 
honour, and their force, in the mutual union of 
their hearts. Whatever each has and fays and 
does and enjoys, how he is inclined, and whatever 
befalls him can and mull be of importance only to 
perfons of this defeription. They alone know how 
to confider the advantages of one with undeviating 
complacency; to obferve the infirmities and failings 
of another without diflike; to reprove the indifere- 
tions of a third with inoffenfive gentlenefs; to un- 
derftand the looks of each ; to prevent the wants 
and wifhes of all; mutually to comply with the 
defigns of each other; to harmonize with the feel¬ 
ings of the reft; and to rejoice heartily in all the 
fuccefles, even the gioft inconfiderable, that hap¬ 
pen to each other. WherevfiT frigidity of temper 

and 
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and untra&ablenefs, where jealoufy and envy pre¬ 
vail, there no real happinefs is pofiible, in the nar¬ 
row circle of daily intercourfe. 

Laftly, domeftic happinefs fuppofes a tafte for 
truth, for nature, for graceful fimplicity, for fe- 
rene repofe; as they are in contraft with error and 
art, ftudied and forced pleafures, and the more 
oftentatious and poignant diverfions. That pure 
and generous tafte alone can give any value to the 
comforts of domeftic life, and, to fuch as under¬ 
hand and enjoy it, render all its concerns impor¬ 
tant and delightful, as the fources of fatisfadtion 
and pleafure. For, in this cafe, they arife, not fo 
much from the objedls, as from the eye that beholds 
them and the heart that feels thfm; not fo much 
from the importance of the tranfadtions and incidents 
themfelves, as from the natural and fpontaneous 
manner in which they arife, and the pleafing inte- 
reft taken in them. To perfons of a found judg¬ 
ment and an uncorrupted heart, the cheerful coun¬ 
tenance of the fpoufe^the lifping of the infants, the 
mirthful fports of the children, the fight of reafon 
in its bud and in its bloflom; to them the earneft 
curiofity of one, the innocent vivacity of another, 
the growth and improvement of a third, the con- 
tentednefs of all, is a feene far preferable, with all 
its privacy and fimplicity, to any other howeve^. 
intricately conduced or fplendidly. performed; to 
them the filent and placid erdftence in a fociety 
*f open affedtion, of unreftrained and unobtrufive 
ft 3 benevolence 
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benevolence and love, to hearts that are able to 
melt, is a mode of exiftence which they would not 
exchange for any of thofe that are fo much prized 
and envied by the multitude. 

This once premifed, my pious hearers, the hap. 
pinefs of domeftic life has doubtlefs a great, a con- 
fpicuoufly great value. Let us now fee what gives 
it this value, or wherein it confifts. 

The comfort of domeftic life is, in the firft place, 
the moil agreeable relief from the burden and heat 
of the day and its frequently tirefome bufinefs; the 
fweeteft recompence for the work we have finiihed, 
probably after much toil, great exertions, much 
oppofition, and at laft finiihed without fuccefs. 
Here peace, recreation, foft retreat, await the fa¬ 
ther, the mother, the individuals of the family, 
after they have finiihed, perhaps in the fweat of 
their brow, the labours of the day. And the cool 
duik of the evening cannot be more welcome to 
the weary traveller than the relaxation they enjoy • 
in the bofom of their family. Here the man of 
profound fcience unbends his mind, amufes him- 
felf with the agreeable images he receives from 
without; lowers himfelf to the comprehenfion of 
the chattering infant, to the underftanding of each 
of his children ; watches and cheriihes every indi¬ 
cation of a found mind and good heart as it fprings 
forth, and furrenders himfelf to every conception, 
to every emotion that prefents itfelf unfought for 
to him. Here the man of bufinefs forgets his 

complicated 
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complicated concerns ; difmiffes his troubles for a 
time 1 if he cannot entirely banifh them, receives 
comfort and encouragement from the partner of 
his, foul; and his heart expands, his countenance 
brightens, and troubles and cares flee away, till 
he has collected frelh vigour to refume his bur¬ 
dens, or rid himfelf of them. Here the fcholar 
breaks off the thread of his inveftigations; fteps 
out of the labyrinth in which he had probably en¬ 
tangled himfelf; and often finds, in the enjoyment 
of the innocence and ingenuous fimplicity of his 
offspring, more truth and more inward tranquillity, 
more aliment for his mind and- heart, than all the 
learning and all the arts in the world could give 
him. Here every man fees aftd is fenfible for 
whom he has been at work, for whom he has 
been exerting his faculties ; and rejoices the more 
over what he has done, as thofc who are to reap 
the fruits of it are the dearer to his foul. Here 
every man receives the praife and applaufe he de- 
ferves, and receives it from the perfons whofe ap¬ 
probation and praife are everything to him. Here 
the drooping are raifed, the faulty corrected, the 
flothful excited, the afili&ed confoled, and fatis- 
fa&ion by degrees is diffufed over all. And where 
then, my friend, my brother, where wilt^thOu 
where canft thou feek and find this happinefs, this 
recreation, jhis reward, if thou find it not in do* 
meftic life i 
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The happinefs of domeftic life is farther quief, 
peaceful felf-enjoyment; a felf-enjoyment that is 
multiplied and ennobled by the intimate participa¬ 
tion in all the concernments of this trufty fociety. 
Here a man returns from diftra&ion and diflipation 
to himfelf j feels his exiftence; has a clear, diftinft, 
internal confcioufnefs of what he is and poffeffes, 
and lives more in himfelf and for himfelf, and in 
them and for them who are neareft to his proper 
felf, than in outward things. Here What we are in 
reference to the fociety at large, and for which we 
muft fo often forget what we identically are, comes 
into no confideration j we put off our titles and pofts 
and dignities and borrowed diftin&ions, as robes of 
ceremony, which are as often an incumbrance as an 
ornament to us ; we return to our natural ftate of 
liberty, play no artificial character, reprefent no 
foreign perfonagej think, fpeak, a£t entirely ac¬ 
cording to our own peculiar turn, as our fenfations 
arife, and appear what we actually are, and nothing 
elfe. Here a maq .feels and prefents himfelf as a 
man, the fpoufe as the fpoufe, the parent as the pa¬ 
rent, the child as the child,, the friend as the friend; 
but no # one as fovereign or as fubject, no one as the 
ftatefman, or as the prelate, or as the public teach¬ 
er, or as the merchant, or in any other reference to 
ftation and calling. And how bleffed is this inward 
unadulterated fentiment of humanity, tjjis ferene en* 
joyment of real intrinfie perfection and dignity, in¬ 
dependent 
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dependent on outward things-! How much more 
bleffed than any participation in the (tunning turbu¬ 
lence and dazzling fplendour of the great world! 
How many innocent, humane, generous emotions 
here arife and are difplayed, which, in the ordinary • 
hurry of bufinefs and diffipation, dumber in the re¬ 
cedes of the foul, as if in covert from the fcorn 
and derifion of the vain or the wicked ! And is not 
this to be properly called living, fully to enjoy one's 
life, and to be glad and rejoice in it, like a rational 
being, with confcioufnefs and confideration ? 

The happinefs of domeftic life is thirdly the de¬ 
lightful, free, and intimate afTociation between har¬ 
monious and mutually loving fouls. Hence vanifli 
all the conftraints of art, of fafhion, of affe&ation, 
of received ufages and ceremonies ; all fear of cruel 
cenfure, of galling reproof, or bitter jeers; all 
anxious referve; all wearifome attention to a thou- 
fand indifferent, infignificant trifles. Here every 
one fliews himfelf in his own native colours, without 
needing to conceal even his harmlefs weaknefles, his 
a&ual imperfe&ions and failings. Here one heart 
unfolds itfelf to another; and every reflexion, every 
fentiment, is transfefred, undifguifed, unaltered In 
its full truth and force, from one to the other. 
Here no forrow, no care, no wHh, no joy, no hope, 
remains fhut up in the recefles of the heart; but, by 
free and reciprocal communication, every forrow is 
mitigated, every care diminifhed, every worthy de¬ 
fire encouraged, every joy redoubled and heighten¬ 
ed. 
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ed, every hope becomes a&ual enjoyment. Here 
each exchanges what he has for what another pof- 
feffes, alternately bellowing and receiving informa¬ 
tion and comfort and force and fatisfaclion and fere- 
nity; while all feel themfelves richer and greater 
and flronger and happier, for what they are and 
poffefs in common. And where, my dear friends, 
where can thefe eftufions, thefe communications of 
the heart have place, with fo much carelefs free¬ 
dom, and to fo wide an extent, as in domeltic life ? 
What a value then muft the happinefs of it thus ac¬ 
quire in the eyes of every man who loves nature and 
truth, who has a humane, a tender, a communica¬ 
tive heart, and yet finds fo little matter for its nour- 
ifliment beyond the circle of his familiar friends ? 

And ftill how many other agreeable circumftances 
and advantages are connected with this happinefs, 
which greatly enhance the value of it! 

The happinefs of domeftic life is fourthly inex- 
hauftible. It renews itfelf daily, it multiplies itfelf 
without end. As much as nature is more diverfi- 
'fied and richer than art, fo much more various and 
abundant in pleafures and joys is this happinefs than 
any other. Here are no fixt; boundaries, no deter¬ 
minate methods, how and to what extent a man 
jfhall pleafe and delight himfelf. As various as are 
the employments; the tranfaclions and the events of 
human life, and as various as the revolutions that 
daily obtain in regard of all thefe things; juft fo va¬ 
rious alf® are the objedts of friendly intercourfe, and 

the 
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the familiar converfe of domeftic life. As inexhauf- 
tible as the thinking principle of the human mind, 
and the fenfitive faculty of the human heart, fo in- 
exhauftible are the fources of delight that here ftand 
open. Here no good word that is uttered fells to 
the ground ; here no aft is without reaftion; no 
idea that is not apprehended, no teftimony of affec¬ 
tion that is not returned, no civility that is not re¬ 
paid, no fatisfaftion that is not enjoyed by all, no 
emotion that is not transfufed into every heart. 
Here the recolleftion of the pall and the profpeft of 
the future are intimately combined in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the prefent; all together form but one 
highly interefting whole ; all take a lively part in 
all: and how much muff the agreeable employment; 
and the pleafures of each by this means be multi* 
plied ! How much more than there, where o#ly 
certain kinds of pleafure or amufement are to be 
found, which always wear the fame afpeft, and al¬ 
ways return with the fame reftriftions ; where a man 
is fo feldom thoroughly underftood ; fo often gives 
his words to the wind ; fo often exhibits thoughts 
and emotions, wherein none coincide either in opi¬ 
nion or fenfation; fo often excites envy by his con- 
tentednefs, and dark looks by his cheerful mien ; 
and where commonly the moft feparate, and not un- 
frequentiy the moft oppofite intercfts aftuate all the 
individuals of the fociety! No wonder then, if plea¬ 
fure often fails, and its dull monotony renders i| 
ftill oftener infipid ! 


The 
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The happinefs of domeftic life compenfates the 
want of any other; but no other can compenfate 
the want of that. Lef the world, let thy country¬ 
men withhold from thee the juftice, the refpefl: and 
efteem that are due to thy merits; repay thy fervi- 
ces with indilference and ingratitude: how fpeedily 
wilt thou forget thefe flights, or thefe injuries, on 
returning to the bofom of thy family, on being re¬ 
ceived by them with open arms and open hearts, 
and in palling among them for what thou really art, 
obtaining the approbation which is truly thy defert, 
and in feeling the whole worth of their attachment 
and love! Has all the glittering tinfel of the great 
world, all the magnificence of the court, all rite 
triumph of eminence and power, left thy heart emp¬ 
ty and cold ; has $he farce of diflimulation, of arti- 
of falfehood, of childilh vanity that was there 
performed, wearied and difgufted thee: how foon 
does thy deadened heart expand itfelf as thou enter- 
eft the doors of thy houfe j how foon does it feel a 
mild and genial warmth in the circle of thy wife and 
thy children and friends ; how foon do the fincerity, 
the franknefs, the affability, the innocence which 
there prevail,- rcftore thy foul, and reconcile thee to 
the human race! — On the other hand, be as full 
as thou wilt of the bounties of fortune; be the darl¬ 
ing of the great; be the idol of the people; be the 
oracle of the politeft companies; be even great and 
rich thyfelf; prefide over as many others as thou 
canft'j but if thy habitation be the feat of difeord and 

jealoufv. 
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jealoufy, and thy domeftic life deny thee the peace, 
the fatisfadion, the pleafure it yields to the wife and 
good: how little will every outward and dazzling 
circumftance of fortune make thee amends for this 
e/Iential inward defed! How much will this one 
defed embitter the enjoyment of every fpecies of 
fuccefs! I-Iow hard and intolerable will the burden 
of if be! 

Add to this, that the enjoyment of domeftic hap- 
pinefs is always not lefs edifying and ufeful than 
pleafant. It, is here a man learns the true ends of 
his being ; here he is taught rightly to appretiate 
the value of all the goods of life } here he is con¬ 
vinced of the emptinefs of grandeur, of pomp, of 
rank and ftation. Here he is taught to think, and 
feel, and* ad like a reafonable creature ; learns to 
forget his outward diftindions, and to fee them in 
their proper light, more as toys and baubles, or even 
incumbrances, than as things in themfelves defir- 
able. Here all hearts are united, and ever uniting 
clofer; the one beccrtnes ftill dearer to the other, 
each is always increafingly ready and willing to affift 
and ferve the reft $ all colled new avidity and new 
powers to anfvver the obligations of their calling, 
more and more to deferve the efteem and applaufe 
of the otherc ; and thereby to promote the welfare 
of the whole community, which is but one heart and 
one foul. "With what zeal muft the father and the 
mother of the family be animated in their affairs, of 
What perfajerance will they not be capable, while 

they 
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they tafte the fruit of their induflry in the enjoyment 
of domeftic happinefs, in jocund converfe with their 
children, and provide themfelves daily, by patient 
induftry, with fucceffive fatisfaftions and pleafures ! 
What an incitement muft this be to the faithful dif- 
charge of their duties ! And muft not thofe plea¬ 
fures be of extraordinary value, which inftruct and 
•improve whofoever enjoys them ? 

Still more. To the enjoyment of domeftic hap¬ 
pinefs, no troublefome, no expenfive preparatory 
proviiions and arrangements are needful. It may 
be enjoyed at all feafons, in every moment of life. 
No fooner does the hour of focial recreation, the 
glad hour of meeting again, the moment of (inifhed 
labour arrive, but with them enter cheerfulnefs and 
mirth into this happy circle. No foon et docs the 
want of this pleafure make itfelf felt, but the means 
of fatisfying it are ready at hand. Caprice and ill- 
humour, and a thoufand pretended or real obftruc- 
tions and detentions, which defeat the fchemes of 
pleafure among people of fafhion, have little influ¬ 
ence here. The inclination of one is the inclination 
of the other. This cheerfully beftows what he has, 
and as cheerfully and gratefully accepts what an¬ 
other gives him. When one is glad, gladnefs in- 
fpires them all; when one of them enters to the reft 
with a brightened countenance, joy beams from the 
feces of all. When one has done fome good or ob¬ 
tained fome fuccefs, and imparts it to the objefts of 
his affe£tion, it is as if alias well as he^ad done or 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed it. What advantages have fuch pleafures 
and joys above thofe that have, often perhaps con- 
fumed whole weeks in planning, arranging, expect¬ 
ing them ; then by repugnance oj accident are dill 
longer poftponed ; and at lad, in a few hours, are 
over and gone, and very fcldom produce what they 
promifed! 

To the enjoyment of domcflic happinefs.as little 
of art and dexterity is requifite as of preparation and 
arrangement. It is entirely the work of nature and 
fmcerity ; not the effeft of preconcerted plans, of 
ftudied parts, of an anxious obfervancc of the rules 
of propriety, and the modes that prevail for the 
day. A found mind, and a good affectionate heart, is 
all, my chriftian brother, that is required for the 
enjoyment of this felicity. The lefs condraint thou 
here putteft on thy mind and thy heart; the more 
freely thou allowed; them both to a£t : the more 
purely and perfectly wilt thou enjoy this happinefs. 
Though in the great world both of them mult crouch 
under the yoke of falhion, and the mind can feldom 
venture to think aloud, and the heart feldom dares 
to indulge its emotions; yet here they may both 
fdllow their bent unimpeded and free, and exert 
their powers and qualities, in fuch manner and de¬ 
gree as is fuitable to the inward impulfe and the pre* 
fent occafion. 

This alfoj my pious hearers, gives the happinefs 
of domeftic life a great advantage, that the enjoy¬ 
ment of it is never attended by fatiety q£ difguft, by 

forrow 
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forrow or remdrfe. It is real enjoyment; and the 
fincerity of it conftantly maintains its worth. It is 
innocent enjoyment; and innocence fears.no re¬ 
proach. It is focial, affe&ionate enjoyment, which 
excites no jealoufy, attra&s no envy ; by which no 
one is injured, with which none are unfatisfied, from 
which none are fent empty away, and all are-con¬ 
tented with each other. It is an enjoyment that is 
grateful to our Father in heaven, which* is not dif- 
turbed but exalted by the apprehenfion of his pre¬ 
fence, and which often confilts in a godly and joyful 
fenfe of his bounty, in the heart-felt worlhip and 
praife of that exalted being. After this pure enjoy¬ 
ment, thefe lofty pleafures, you have nothing to 
fear in calling yourfelf to account; you need not be 
alhamed of what you have fpoken or done; you 
will have no caufe to think of appealing thofe you 
have affronted, or of repairing the injury you have 
done to your brother; will cheerfully think on God, 
on your immortality, on the world to come. Reft 
and fleep will not Ihun your embraces; but you 
will the more completely relifh the comforts of them 
both, and delightful vifions of the innocent plea¬ 
fures you have enjoyed will frequently even there be 
floating in your mind. — And can you boaft of this, 
you that feek your folace and happinefs principally 
in great and (hining companies, in loud tumultuous 
pleafures, in places off thronged refort ? Have ye 
never lamented the preparatives, the expenfe, the 
time, dj£ jpains you have bellowed upon them? 

Are 
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Are ye not frequently far more languid and dull on 
returning from them than when you went to them ? 
Have not often perturbation and concern about the 
confequcnces of what has paffed, or reproaches for 
your indiferetions, accompanied you to your dwel¬ 
ling ? Have they not often, for a longer or a ftiort- 
er time, deftroyed your peace ? Have they not 
often incapacitated you for prayer, or rendered it 
irkfome to you ? And if you have experienced this, 
and do fo ftill, then confefs the advantages which 
the quiet, innocent fatisfa&ions of domeftic life pof- 
fefs over yours. 

Laftly, the happinefs of domeftic life is reftri&ed 
to no clafs of men. It is attached neither to ftation, 
nor to opulence, nor to elevation and power \ con¬ 
fined neither to the palace nor to the cottage. It 
may be enjoyed by all mankind, by perfons of every 
rank* of every age, in every place. The fources of 
it Hand open to all; to the poor no lefs than to the 
rich, to the low as well as to the high, to youth and 
age alike; everyone may draw from thefe wells, and 
everyone draw pleafure to his heart’s content. And 
which is that external boon that in this refpedt may 
be compared to the happinefs of domeftic life ? 
How few perfons are able to acquire an afcendency 
over others ! IIow few to ftiine in the fplendours 
of exalted ftation ! How few to obtain wealth and 
opulence ! How few to raife themfelves above others 
by perfonal diftin&ions, or by arts and erudition, or 
by great and heroic exploits, and folace themfelves 

vol. n. 1 with 
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with the applaufe and admiration of their contem¬ 
poraries ! But all intelligent and good perfons, the 
fervant as well as his mafter, the countryman as well 
as the citizen, the unlearned as well as the fcholar, 
all may enjoy the happinefs of domeftic life, and may 
enjoy it in its full perfection. It is human fentiment, 
it is human happinefs, which every creature that is 
human has an equal right to enjoy, and the fame 
means to obtain. And what a great, what an emi¬ 
nently great value muft this confer upon it! 

Now lay all this together, my pious hearers. 
Confider, what an agreeable relaxation from labour, 
and requital for it, what a calm and ferene felf-en- 
joyment, what a free delightful communication of 
our inmoft thoughts and feelings, the enjoyment of 
domeftic happinefs is ; confider that it is as diverfi- 
fied as inexhauftible ; that it makes up for the want 
of every other happinefs, but can never be itfelf 
fupplied by any j that while it is fo pleafant, it is al- 
1b inftrucHve and ufeful; that to the enjoyment of 
it neither great preparations nor peculiar dexterity 
and addrefs are required ; that it draws after it nei¬ 
ther difguft nor remorfe; and that in fine it is pe¬ 
culiar to no condition of men, but is capable of be¬ 
ing enjoyed by everyone : and fay, after all, whether 
you knqw of any other external that has a greater 
worth than this, or even a worth fo great*? 

No, my dear friends, if you would enjoy plea- 
fure, innocent, pure, daily-renewing, never difgra- 
dngf never cloying - T delights worthy of the mait$ndh» 

the. 
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the chriftian : feek them not at a diftance from you, 
fince they lie at home; feek them not in things 
which are not in your power, but in what is more 
your own ; feek them in the happinefs of domeftic 
life. If you may venture to expert them anywhere, 
it is certainly there they muft be found! 



* 


T 


SERMON XXXIV. 


The Value of Friendjhip. 


QOD, eternal, inexhauftible fource of affeCtion 
and happinefs, what joys, what felicities haft 
thou prepared for us, by forming us capable of af¬ 
fection towards each other, and of elevating that 
affeCtion to pure and generous friendfhip! What a 
counterbalance to all the troubles and burdens of life 
haft thou given us therein! Affording us a geni¬ 
al light through the rougheft and gloomieft paths 
of it! Yes, all the difpofitions, all the energies, 
all the propenftties and inftinCts which thou haft 
planted in our nature, are good; they all teftify 
that thou loveft us with parental tendernefs, that 
thou haft not ordained us to grief, but to joy; not 
to mifery, but to happinefs! Might only all thefe 
difpofitions be unfolded^ thefe energies be fo exert¬ 
ed, thefe propenfnies acquire fuch a direction, and 
thefe inftinCts be fo ennobled as is conformable to 
thy gracious and paternal intentions towards us! 
Might wifdom and virtue, might the light of religion 

herein 
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herein direct and guide us, and lead us all to the 
perfection and happinefs whereof we are capable ! 
How many unjuft and culpable complaints of human 
mifery would then be done away! How fatisfied, 
how bleffed fhould we be in the focial and cheerful 
enjoyment of thy bounties! How greatly fliould 
we facilitate by mutual affeCtion and friendfhip our 
progrefs on the way of duty and virtue, and how 
much more certainly and completely reach the end 
of our being! God, do thou fend the fpirit of 
love, of pure and generous love into our hearts! 
Open the avenues of them to the charms of virtuous 
friendfhip. Enable us clearly to perceive and inti¬ 
mately to feel its excellent value; and purify us 
from all low, felfifh inclinations and paffions that 
are in oppofition to it. God, thou art for ever lead¬ 
ing all to thy fupreme defign, to univerfal good; to 
approach nearer to thee, the fun of being, the bound- 
lefs, unimpaired centre of minds, the father of fpi- 
rits, and to unite ever clofer the one to the other, 
is the perpetual tendency of all intelligent, fenfible 
beings, is alfo the afpiration of human fouls! May 
we be ever becoming more ftifceptible of this happi¬ 
nefs in both refpects, and be ever deriving more fe¬ 
licity from this fource of life. Blefs to that end the 
contemplations we now propofe to begin upon it. 
Give force to our reflections, and enable them to pe¬ 
netrate us with virtuous, generous fentiments and 
feelings. For this we prefent our fupplications to 
jhee, as the votaries of thy fon Jefus, our ever blefled 

i 3 deliverer 
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deliverer and lord; and, firmly relying on his 
promifes, addrefs thee further as he prefcribed: 
Our father, &c. 


prov. xviii. 24. 

There is a friend that fticketh clofer than a brother. 

CHRISTIANITY has frequently been reproached 
as unfavourable to friendlhip, fince it does not 
cxprefsly inculcate it; prescribing indeed to its fol¬ 
lowers benevolence towards all, univerfal kindnefs 
and brotherly love, but not diferiminate friendlhip. 
Friendlhip, however, is not properly a duty, not an 
indifpenfable obligation for all; it is not to be com¬ 
manded, like juftice and general kindnefs; its rife. 
Its direftion very frequently depends on circumftan- 
ces and incidents that are not in our own power ; 
and even very intelligent and worthy perfons, of a 
fenfible and friendly heart, may and often muft, 
without any fault of theirs, forego the happinefs of 
friendlhip, I mean Uriel and cordial friendlhip. At 
the fame time it muft be confefied, that the more a. 
man opens his heart to univerfal benevolence, to 
philanthropy and brotherly love, thole great com¬ 
mandments of the chriftian law ; the more he allows 
himtelf to be governed by the fpirit of them: the 
more adapted and difpofed will he be to even the 

molt 
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moft noble and mod exalted friendfhip. Nay, 
friendfhip would be a very general virtue, and the 
whole fociety of chriftians a band of friends inti¬ 
mately united together, if they all inviolably con¬ 
formed to the precepts of that doctrine which they 
confefs, and fuffered themfelves to be actuated by 
its fpirit. 

Of this, what we know concerning the foun¬ 
der of chriftianity and its primitive confeffors, 
will not allow us to doubt. When we fee Jefus 
repay the, gentle, tender, afledtionate difpofition of 
his difciple John with diftinguifhed affedtion and con¬ 
fidence, when we fee this difciple fo often leaning 
on his breaft, and hear him continually called the 
difciple whom he loved, when we fee our lord fe- 
ledting the houfe of his friend Lazarus as his place 
of refuge and recreation ; when we hear him fay to 
his attendants, “ Our friend Lazarus fleepeth, but 
I go to awake himwhen he afterwards haftens to 
his grave, weeps at the fight of his body, and the 
beholders exclaim, “ See how he loved him!” 
when we behold the fympathy and compalfion 
which marked the friend of the human race, when 
he lays afide the more dazzling glories of his cha- 
radter, and mingles his tears with- thofe of his 
friends, how can we entertain the leaf! doubt of the 
friendly difpofition of Jefus, or think that fych a 
difpofition is at variance with his fpirit and his doc¬ 
trine ? — And the connection that fubfifted between 
Jefus and his difciples and followers in general, cer- 

I 4 tainly 
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tainly prefents us with an example of the moll ge¬ 
nerous friendlhip. How indulgent, how affection¬ 
ate, how familiar, was his converfe with them! 
How great his concern for them ! “ If ye feek 

me,” faid he to the guards who came to feize him, 
** then let thefe go their way.” It is recorded of 
him, that, “ having loved his own, he loved them 
unto the end.” And, when he was Ihortly to be 
feparatcd from them, how he foothed, comforted, 
encouraged them! How he feemed entirely to for¬ 
get himfelf and his moft important concerns, in his 
attention to them ! How tenderly he takes leave of 
them at the laft fupper, and enjoins them the com¬ 
memoration of him ! IIow he bears them in mind 
even during the whole courfe of his fufferings, and 
in the laft fad fcene of them interefts himfelf in their 
welfare! And how he haftened as it were, on his 
refurreCtion from the dead to fhew himfelf to them, 
and to dry up their tears ! Was not this friendlhip, 
was it not the moft exalted friendlhip ? — And the 
firft chriftians, who, actuated by the fpirit of chrif- 
tianity, were but one heart and one foul, who had 
in a manner all things in common, who were daily 
of one accord together: did not they compofe a 
band of the moft intimately connected friends, ce¬ 
mented together by the love of God and the love of 
Jefusand the love of each other? 

No, chriftianity is by no means unfavourable to 
real, virtuous friendlhip. It rather infpires us with 
all the difpofitions, incites us to all the actions, and 

makes 
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makes us ready for all the facrifices wherein the 
chara&eriftics and the glory of friendfhip confift. 
Only wefliould learn how properly to underftandand 
appretiate it. And this is the purport of my prefent 
difeourfe. In it I will inquire with you into the value 
of friendfhip, one of the greateft bleffings of life. 
To that end I will firft fhew you, how friendfhip 
fhould be conftituted in order to have a great value; 
then, wherein the value of it confifts ; and laftly, 
how we fhould behave in regard to it, in order that 
it may be and procure to us what it is capable of be¬ 
ing and procuring to us. 

This will enable us to apprehend the truth of 
Solomon’s fentence which we have taken for our 
text: “ There is a friend that flicketh clofer than a 
brother.” 

Friendfhip, what a facred, venerable name, — 
and how abufed and profaned ! Now the moft cap¬ 
tivating garb of virtue: now the mafk of vice. 
Now the indiffoluble band of generous, and noble 
fouls: and now the moft dangerous fnare of the be¬ 
trayer of innocence. Here the parent of truth, of 
franknefs, of fincerity; there the difguife of the 
moft artful treachery, and the deepeft cunning. 
One while a powerful incentive to the faireft and 
moft magnanimous achievements j at another, the 
fordid means of profecuting and attaining the moft 
felfifh ends. And all this while, real friendfhip ftili 
maintains her ftation and fupports her dignity. She 
the exalted place fhe has obtained among 

the 
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the virtues and prerogatives of human nature, among 
the fources of our felicity. But not everything 
which bears her name, not everything that borrows 
her garb, is (he herfelf. Let us therefore, for her 
vindication, rightly difcriminate between appearance 
and reality. 

When I fpeak of the value of friendfhip, I mean 
not to comprehend under that term what the gene¬ 
ral abufe of it implies ; not every extenfive or more 
limited connexion that may be founded on relation- 
fhip, or on bufinefs, or on conviviality, or on focial 
refort to entertainments and diverfions, wherein 
neither intrinfic affection, nor tendernefs, nor con¬ 
fidence, has part. This is aimoft always nothing 
more than a felfifh intercpurfe of trifling civilities and 
fervices, in which tHe heart has little or no concern; 
and often a low traffic of mutual profit, which fub- 
fifts for fo long a time as each can find his account 
in it. No, real friendfhip is pure and generous af¬ 
fection, is the clofe and complete union of hearts, 
which is teftified by an actual participation in all the 
joys and forrows of the other, a mutual and unrc- 
ferved confidence, and the moft difinterefted offici- 
oufnefs, and fo connects a man with his friend in re¬ 
gard - to fentiments and fenfations, that they both of 
them make but one felf. 

Neither is fimilarity or conformity of difpofition, 
of tafte, of propenfities, of views and purfuits, nor 
the ftrong attachment thence arifing, the only, nor 
eve»the principal material for raifing the ftruCture 

of 
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of that friendfhip which truly deferves the name. 
This fxmilarity, this conformity, this mutual pro- 
penfity, may likewife fubfift among fools and 
rogues, and do connect them together for a longer 
or a fhorter time. But who will decorate fuch 
combinations and connexions as thefe with the 
facred name of friendfhip ? They are not unfre- 
quently confpiracies againft, the general welfare, 
confederacies for focial depredation or debauchery. 
No, it is only the congeniality of mind and man¬ 
ners, grounded on mutually good inclinations and 
difpofitions, on liberal and beneficial defigns and 
purfuits, that can fo draw men together, and unite 
them fo intimately to each other, that 'they fhall 
become in a manner one heart and one foul; and 
only in this union can real, exalted friendfhip 
confift." 

In order then that friendfhip fhould have a great 
and folid worth, it muft be built on real excellen¬ 
cies of mind and heart; on intelligence and virtue, 
and on reciprocal efteem. Both heart and mind 
are alike neceffary to it. The good heart alone is 
not fufficient to the happinefs of friendfhip. It muft 
be guided by a found, well-regulated judgment, jf 
we would not frequently occafion our friend, againft 
our will, more diffatisfaXion than comfort, more 
harm than profit. The light that fhould enlighten 
us, and the warmth that fhould animate us, as 
friends, muft not be like the dazzling flafh of the 
lightning and the fcorching heat of the fummer’s 

fun. 
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fun, but like the light of the day and the mild and 
cheering breath of the fpring. — But even the bed 
regulated underdanding and the fofted, tendered 
heart are but weak and frail fupports of friendfhip 
without the aid of virtue. The friendfhip which is 
not founded on virtue, on reciprocal love to all that 
is beautiful and true and right and proper, cannot 
be of long ftability. It is incapable of any gene¬ 
rous, magnanimous facrifices. The unprincipled 
man is always in certain points mercenary, felfifh. 
His views, his preferences, change with his inclina¬ 
tions and paflions; and as often as thefe come into 
contaft, the voice of friendfhip is heard no more, 
land its mod facred rights are trampled under foot. 
Friendfhip between the bad only lads till one has 
had his ends of the other in the profecution of his 
plan, in the gratification of his fenfual defires, or 
in the oppreffion and the ruin of a third. Only the 
virtuous man remains true to his friend even when 
he can procure him no more profit, and afford him 
no more affidance, when he has nothing left to 
return him for all his civilities and fervices, but a 
heart that confeffes and feels their value. It is vir¬ 
tue alone in fine that can beget in me a folid, lad¬ 
ing edeem for my friend. And what is friendfhip 
without edeem ? The creature of felf-intered, of 
humour, of fenfuality, of felfifhnefs, or of a blind, 
mechanical impulfe, that is liable to as many al¬ 
terations and accidents as the foundation whereon 
it reds. 


Farther ; 
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Farther: if we would render friendship of a real, 
a great value, it mud be difinterefted, generous, 
and at the fame time impartial. He that courts my 
friendship, only that he may promote and effe£, 
through my means, certain purpofes advantageous 
to him, or in hopes to execute fome plan of ambi¬ 
tion With greater facility; who is only fo far and 
fo long my friend as he finds his account or his 
pleafure in it; he profanes the venerable name un¬ 
der which he conceals his bafe and felfifh Schemes. 
The true friend looks more to the welfare of his 
friend than to his own, and feels himfelf much 
happier when he can give him anything, can help 
him, can work for him, or fufl’er for him, than 
when he receives affiftance or benefits from him. 
He honours and reveres the mind, the heart of his 
friend, that which makes him a refpe&able and 
amiable man, and not his ftation, his wealth, his 
figure, his influence over others, or any outward 
advantages. But with all this he is impartial. He 
overlooks not the greater accomplilhments and 
merits of others with whom he is lefs clofely con¬ 
nected j does them ample juftice; fhews them, if 
they deferve and want it, ftill more refpeft, ftill more 
reverence, ftill more affiftance, than to the friend 
of his heart; places them not only in thought, 
but in deed above him, and furthers their views 
and their profperity even to the apparent detriment 
of his friend, whenever truth and juftice and the 
common intereft require it of him, 
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Yes, in order that friendihip fhould pofTefs a real, 
a great value, fhould be morally good, thirdly, it 
need not be at variance either with general huma¬ 
nity, or with the benefit of the whole fociety of 
which I am a member, or with the particular rela¬ 
tions wherein I (land to my relatives and family, to 
my countrymen. No, friendly affection, any more 
than patriotifm, need not degenerate into mifan- 
thropy. Never fhould I facrifice to my friend my 
duty, never the claims of the innocent, nor the 
public welfare; never fo exclufively attach myfelf 
to him, and live for him, as to deprive of my 
efleem and affe&ion, my benevolence, or my con- 
verfe and kind offices, others who have equal de¬ 
mands upon them. This neither will nor can be 
required by the friendihip that is founded on wif- 
dom and virtue ; nay, it would be injured, difho- 
noured, difgraced, by fo doing. On the contrary, 
the more pleafure generous friends lhall facrifice to 
their duty ; the more worthily each maintains his 
poft in human and in civil fociety: fo much will 
the tie of friendihip, that holds them together, be 
more clofely drawn. 

Laftly, friendihip receives its greatell value from 
real heart-felt piety. This binds a man to his friend 
by all that is venerable, holy, comfortable in reli¬ 
gion. This renders the great interefts of man, 
their common concern. This cleanfes their hearts 
from all felfilh and mean views and inclinations. 
This binds them together as fellow-worlhipers of 

God, 
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God, as fellow-difciples of Jefus, as co-heirs of the 
future felicity, by the ftrong ties of faith and hope. 
This opens to them profpeCts in a fuperior ft ate, 
where afFeCtion will be everlafting, and where they 
will inceffantly purfue the onward path of perfec¬ 
tion with united powers. And of what fidelity, of 
what facrifices mull this not make them capable! 
What grand exalted fentiments interchangeably 
impart to them! What a value mull it communi¬ 
cate to their friendlhip 1 

Friendlhip thus framed, and refting on fuch a 
bottom, has a great, an ineftimable value ! Let us 
fee what gives it this value, or wherein it confifts. 

In the firft place, friendlhip is the mod intimate 
and happy conjunction of two fouls of the fame ge¬ 
nerous temper in heart and mind. All things in 
nature, my piouS hearers, as well in the fpirituai 
as in the material world, have a continual tendency 
to unite, to form a clofer and completer junction. 
As all the particles of matter reciprocally follow 
the law of attraction; fo do fpirits likewife, fo do 
human fouls ; fo all things tend and endeavour to 
affimilate with whatever is or appears to be conge¬ 
nial to them. This is the foundation of love; 
this the ground of friendlhip. Some have a fen- 
fual and grofs, others a fpirituai and nobler con¬ 
junction in view. The wifer and better, the more 
perfect friends are, the more perfeCt is their union 
alfo. If both are of a found and vigoroully re¬ 
flecting mind, have a capacious, fufceptible heart; 

if 
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if both poffefs extenfive knowledge, great and ele¬ 
vated difpofitions, pure, generous feelings; both 
great activity in good : they then poffefs as it were 
more points of contact, greater fimilarity or con¬ 
geniality, inceffantly drawing them clofer, and bind¬ 
ing them more indiffolubly together. They fee fo 
many objects on the fame fide, from the fame point 
of view, in the fame combinations ; they think and 
judge of fo many important matters in the fame 
way ; they are on fuch a number of occafions pe¬ 
netrated by the very fame fentiments; employ 
themfelves fo frequently and fo earneffly about the 
very fame things : that each fees the other in him- 
felf; has a fenfe of himfeif in the other, and both 
fo think and will and feel and a St, as though they 
were but one. Friendlhip is in faff a reduplicated 
or multiplied mode of exiftence, and of effecting 
and enjoying good. Each exifts at the fame time 
in the other, is operative and effective by him. 
The good which one 'does, is done by both ; the 
fatisfa&ion that one enjoys, is enjoyed by the other 
likewife; the merit of one is alfo fet down to the 
account of the other. Both are animated by the 
fame common intereft, and are bent upon the moft 
diverfified aftivity. And how greatly muff all this 
tend to unite like conftituted fouls; and how feli¬ 
citous muff the fentiinent, the enjoyment of this- 
union be ! 

True friendlhip is farther the moft intimate com¬ 
munity-of all the joys and forrows of life; a com¬ 
munity. 
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munity, which as much improves and heightens 
the one, as it diminiihes and alleviates the other. 
No joy is of any great value which remains entirely 
locked up within my heart, which I cannot impart 
to a being of my kind, which I cannot enjoy with 
him; even the moft exalted, the divineft of all 
joys, even the joys of devotion, would ceafe to be 
what they are, if I could not enjoy them under a 
fenfe of the prefence of God, and of my connec¬ 
tion with him; and every even the flighteft afflic¬ 
tions may become oppreffive, may be intolerable, if 
I be forced to bear them alone, if none of all that 
furround me will fuffer with me, or if I am not 
fupported under them by a fenfe of the prefence 
of the Almighty. But what joy will not be im¬ 
proved and multiplied, what joy will not frequently 
be augmented into tranfport, by communicating it 
to the friend of my heart, when I know that he 
feels it as much as I do myfelf, that he will call 
my attention to every circumftance, every confe- 
quence, every effeCt of it, that can increafe its 
value* and that he will, for me and with me, give 
praife for it, from the fullnefs of my heart to God, 
the giver of joy! And what folid and good re¬ 
flections, what humane and generous fentiments, 
what honourable purpofes, what ufeful employ¬ 
ments, what circumfpeCt profecution of them, what ‘ 
innocent enjoyment of nature, what growth in 
knowledge or in virtue, what progrefe towards the 
common objeCt, but will be a well-fpring of joy to 
vol. ii. k friends 
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friends thus conne&ed together! How greatly 
mult all be enhanced in their eyes by the pleafure 
they mutually take in it, by the tender, affec¬ 
tionate heart in which they enjoy it! — And their 
forrows, how much more tolerable, how much 
lighter, mufl: they be to them, by not being aban¬ 
doned to their own violence and fury, by their not 
remaining locked up in the recedes of the heart, 
where they would rankle and the more deeply 
inflid their (lings, but are (haken forth from the 
boforn of the one into that of the other; all that 
tormented and pained him is entrufted to the other 
without referve, not even concealing that which 
probably no danger, no torture, would have ex¬ 
torted from him!, No, neither fuffers for himfelf 
alone; neither bears alone the burden that op- 
prefles him; each obtains from the other all the 
comfort, all the counfel, every afiiftance he ever 
has it in his power to give frim. And what a fweet 
is friendlhip able to infufe even into the bittereft 
forrows of human life! What a light it darts into 
the obfcurities that furround it! What vigour and 
courage it infpires into the weary and heavy-laden 
heart! What little circumftance that has any ten¬ 
dency to cheer and revive it does it not employ I 
With what a lenient hand it binds up its wounds 1 
What attention, what affiduity, what complacency, 
what indulgence, what fecrifke, is too troublefome 
or too coftly to this end ! And what repays and 
rejoices theta more than when they fee the fuffer- 

ing 
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ing friend fuffer lefs, fuffer more compofedly, or 
fuffer no more; when they can fold him in 
their arms and prefs him to their heart, reftored, 
ftrengthened, cheered, fatisfied, again in pofleffioii 
of the comforts of life ? 

True, virtuous frieitdfhip is thirdly the joint-pur- 
fuit of one and the fame end, an animated endea¬ 
vour after ever increafing perfedion. And how 
much muft their united.endeavours be thus faci- 
liated in the glorious attempt! Hand in hand they 
walk the paths of wifdom and virtue ; with united 
hearts, with combined forces, they labour at their 
improvement and happinefs. One quickens and 
encourages the other to proceed; one incites the 
other to induftry and perfeverance, one ftimulates 
the other to generous and noble deeds. Each 
watches over the other, as much as over himfelf; 
warns him of this danger, reminds him of that 
duty, fupports him in e,ach toilfome, each painful 
enterprife, and affectionately recalls him from 
every indirect and devious way. If one ftumble or 
fall, the other raifes him again; if one grow flack 
and weary on his courfe, he is infpired with new 
firmnefs and courage by the voice and the example 
of the other. Each finds in the other the fkill, the 
ability, the dexterity, on a hundred occafions, 
which he would never have found in himfelf. 
Never are they relaxed or retarded by low feif- 
intereft ; but a generous emulation animates them 
both, and allows neither the one nor the other 

to 
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to be left behind. They fight in conjim&ion 
againft every diforderly paflion that ftirs within, 
againft every attack of envy and derifion, againft 
the baleful influence of prevailing principles and 
pra&ices, againft every carking care and every 
mining forrow. And how much mud this facilitate 
the conqueft over all their foes! The more impe¬ 
diments and perils they meet with on the way, 
the more difficulties they have to encounter: the 
fafter will the knot that conne&s them be drawn ; 
the more will their fidelity be exercifed and fe- 
cured; the more poignant will the mutual fenti- 
ment of friendfhip be; and the more effeQual 
their united efforts to vanquifh every obftacle, to 
furmount every difficulty, and to force their way 
through dangers and calamities to the prize of 
their high calling, and to feize it with concur¬ 
rent ardour. The fevereft penury, the mod im¬ 
minent danger, the hardeft and mod coftly facri- 
fices, are at once the fuftenance and the teft of 
their generous friendfhip; and the more a friend 
can do and rifk and facrifice and fuffer and labo- 
rioufly acquire for his friend, the happier is he in 
the feuriment of his friendfhip. And of what 
a&ions and what enterprifes are not fuch friends 
capable ! What degree of virtue, what perfe&ion 
is unattainable to them 1 

And what a value, what an ineftimable value 
inuft all this confer on friendfhip! What fubluna- 
ry happinefs, wHat outward diftin&ion, can be com- 
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pared to it! None; it is of far greater value than 
wealth and honour and elevation and power and all 
the fplendour of earthly thrones. With it, s man 
may be deprived of them all, and yet be happy; 
without it, though he had them all, his heart would 
never be fatisfied, nor his third after happinefs be 
affuaged. —Even love mu ft yield the palm to friend- 
fhip. Senfual love is confumed and deftroyed by 
enjoyment; and when it is not raifed upon friend- 
fhip, or does not change into it, it inevitably draws 
after it fatiety, difguft, averfion. The joys of friend- 
lhip alone neither droop nor decay, and the fruition 
of them never deadens defire. If friendfh'. be lefs 
lively and vehement than love, it is therefore the 
more lading and pure. Its objefts are capable of 
continued advancement, of inceffant perfection; in 
which new beauties, new charms, new bio ems and 
fruits, may be difeovered and enjoyed. It entwines 
not flowers which bloom to-day and are withered 
to-morrow j it incorporates not frail materials of 
duft and corruption: but its connections are of 
fouls, of fpirits, of immortal beings; beings for 
ever raifing themfelves higher above the duft, for 
ever approaching nearer to the father of fpirits, the 
original fount from whence they fprung. Love ge¬ 
nerally dies on this fide the gra^e : but friendfhip 
extends to the regions beyond it, into the better 
world to come; death only tranfplants it into a new 
fcene, where its fatisfaCtions will be purer and more 
K 3 perfeft, 
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perfe£t, and it will difplay itfelf in ftill nobler efforts 
and more glorious deeds. 

Great as the value of friendlhip is, my pious hear- 
ers, however enviable the pterfon that enjoys it, yet 
is it by no means the prerogative of the darling of 
fortune, a benefit to which only perfons of fuperior 
ftations can make pretenfion. No, friendlhip fel- 
dom takes up her abode with the rich, ftill feldomer 
with the high and mighty. She prefers the cottage 
to the palace, the fimple manners of the private in¬ 
dividual contented with his moderate circmnll ances, 
to the pomp and luxuries of the great; often does 
fhe rather chufe the houfe of forrow than the board 
of feftivity. Men of the inferior claffes keep more 
together, are more fenfible to their natural equality, 
thwart and circumvent each other lefs in their views 
and enterprifes, are lefs frequently competitors for 
the fame pre-eminence, are lefs diffipated and relax¬ 
ed, are not fo apt to lofe fight of one another amidft 
the crowd of extraneous objects : and the fufferer 
is in want of a fympathizer, one into whofe breaft 
he may pour out his forrows, whofe prefence and 
participation will comfort and foothe him, and in 
whofe converfation he may forget his diftreffes and 
his pains. Thus friendlhip very frequently is a 
counterpoife to mifery, while the want of it deprives 
the mpft fhining circumftances of the greateft part 
pf their worth. 

So many confiderations, my pious hearers, which 
will not allow us to doubt that friendlhip i% a highly 

covetable 
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covetable blefling, that it is one of the choice/! and 
beft endowments of life. Happy he who pofieffes 
this rare diftin&ion, who has learnt to prize it as it 
defervcs, and is fenfible to the felicity it confers. 
To him it is a never-failing fpring of tranquillity and 
comfort, of fatisfa&ion and joy. To him muft the 
path of life be far fmoother, more luminous and 
pleafant, than to the wretch who is obliged to pur- 
fue it without a guide, without a friend to partake 
in his obfervations on the pleafures and profpeds 
of the journey, and is forced to bear its hardfhips 
alone, without affiftance orfupport. 

Would!! thou, my chriftian brother, know the 
happinefs of friend/hip from experience; be cautious 
in chufing thy friend. Let wildom and virtue direft 
thy choice. Let not the outward graces, not friend¬ 
ly looks, not a fmiling countenance, not flattering 
fpeeches, not ftudied civilities, not the firft imprel- 
fion of complacency, nor every fimilarity in temper 
or tafte, beguile thee. Give not thy heart careleff- 
ly away to the firft that applies for it, or who pro¬ 
cures thee prefcnt pleafure and fatisfaclion. Place 
not thy confidence in any thoughtlefs, inconfiderate 
perfon, any convivial jefter, any witling, any fcomer 
of religion and fevere morality. Conned not thy- 
felf with any to whom the bonds of wedloc, the ties 
of domeftic and of focial life, and the ftill more awful 
ties that bind the creature to the creator, are not fa- 
cred. In thy choice, prefer underftanding and’ pro¬ 
bity to all the glare of riches and the pomp of Ha¬ 
lt 4 tion. 
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tion, candour and ingenuoufnefs to the moft polic¬ 
ed fentiments and the moft amufing wit; prefer even 
the harfheft monitor to the moft agreeable flatterer. 
SeleCt for thy friend, the friend of truth, the friend 
of virtue, the friend of humanity, thefriend of God. 
Rather forego a while longer the happinefs of friend- 
fhip, than run the leaft ri(k of finding wretchednefg 
and mifery where thou wert feeking the pureft of hu¬ 
man fatisfaCtions 1 

Wouldft thou farther enjoy the happinefs of 
friendlhip, and that in a rational and lafting man¬ 
ner ; form no extravagant, no romantic conceptions 
of it. Amufe not thyfelf with the idea of a friend 
that no where exifted, or who mult have been a 
ufelefs or a worthlefs member of fociety if he did fo 
exift. Be reafonable in thy demands on thy friend. 
Require no perfection more than human, no infal¬ 
libility of him. Forget not that he is a man, a frail 
circumfcribed creature, liable like thee to err and to 
miftake, and mult and will be fo while he is a man. 
Forget not that he is a father, a hufband, a brother, 
a citizen, head or member of fome larger or fmall- 
er fpciety, and is placed in various connections with 
a thoufand others. Require not therefore that he 
fhould always judge exactly right, give thee con- 
ftantly the beft advice, have his eountenance always 
equally bright, his behaviour always alike agreeable 
and pleafing, his heart equally open and fenfible, or 
his intereft in whatever concerns thee equally aCtive 
and warm. Demand not of him that he fhould live 
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only for thee, converfe with thee alone; ftill Jefs, 
that he Ihould wound his confcience for thy fervice, 
or facrifice to thee the welfare of thofewho lookup 
to him for prote&ion and fupport. No, the firm- 
eft tie of friendlhip is mutual exactitude andintegri- 
ty in the difcharge of our duties, as well as mutual 
forbearance and patience. - 
Wouldft thou thirdly render the enjoyment of 
this happinefs lafting as well as complete $ deal cir- 
cumfpe&ly with thy friend. The flower of friend¬ 
lhip muft be reared and tended with a gentle hand ; 
it has need of nurture and refrelllment, to preferve 
it from fading and withering away. Bear then with 
the harmlefs weakneffes of thy friend, though pro¬ 
bably diftafteful to thee. Impofe on him no bur¬ 
den that he may find it difficult to bear. Give him 
as freely at leaft as thou receiveft of him. Put him 
not to trials which may imply diftruft or awake fuf- 
picion. Extort no fervices or attentions; and force 
not from him the fecret with which he is not willing 
to entruft thee. Beware of imputing to him each 
look, each word, each trifling a&ion, which might 
not probably have been fufficiently amicable, as a 
breach of friendlhip, when thou art once become 
fure of his heart. Let not the power thou haft over 
him degenerate into rigour and feverity; or the 
freedom and familiarity that fubfifts between you, 
into a total negled of propriety and good man¬ 
ners. 
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Would ft thou laftly enjoy the happinefs of friend- 
fhip, and learn to know its full value from experi¬ 
ence ; be punctual and exaX in anfwering to the 
obligations thou owed thy friend. Pay a fedulous 
attention to his wants, his views, his connexions ; 
let nothing of what concerns him be indifferent to 
thee, but confider his interefts as infeparable from 
thy own. Be before-hand with him, as often as 
thou canft, in what he may expeX or require from 
thy friendfhip; and let cheerfuinefs and pleafure ac¬ 
company and aXuate thee in whatever thou doff in 
his behalf. Thank him for the civilities and lervi- 
ces he accepts from thee, as much as for thofe thou 
received from him. Above all things be fcrupu- 
louily exaX and faithful in the moil important and 
generous demonftrations of virtuous friendfhip. 
Exhort, incite, encourage, ftimulate him to all that 
is beautiful and good ; and be not deterred from it 
by the fear of forfeiting his efteem and affeXion. 
The friendfhip that will not Hand this trial, that will 
not be the firmer for it, is not deferving of that ho¬ 
nourable appellation, deferves not to be cherifhed 
with all poilible care, as the chiefeft felicity of life. 
Indeed thou fhoulaft not be difeouraged by the firft 
unfuccefsful attempt. Thou fhouldft endeavour in¬ 
deed to procure admiffion and audience to thy ad¬ 
monitions, thy warnings, thy rebukes, by all that is 
perfua.five and prevailing in friendfhip. Indeed thou 
fhpuldft repeatedly bear with the difpleafure of thy 
pice more equitable friend, and bear it with undi- 
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miniflicd afteCtion. But if he will by no means allow 
himfelf to be admonilhed, to be cautioned, to be 
reproved by thee, if he will only endure to be flat¬ 
tered ; then — let the bond of attachment between 
you be cancelled for ever. It was not dictated by 
wifdom and virtue, and might eafily have led thee 
into a fnare. — If however thou art juftified in re¬ 
quiring this of thy friend, then likewife on the other 
hand take the admonitions, the fuggeftions, the re- 
monftrances, even the corrections of thy friend in 
good part, and with a grateful refentment. Refpect 
and love him the more, that he may have lefs fre¬ 
quent occafions of giving thee fuch teftimonies of 
his efteem and afteCtion; and thus run with him to¬ 
wards the mark of human perfection, to which every 
virtue, every fpecies of happinefs, and therefore 
friendfliip tends to conduct us. 



SERMON XXXV. 


The Value of civil and religious Liberty. 


£~^OD, creator and father of men, far haft thou 
elevated us above the beafts of the field ! Of 
greater perfection and happinefs haft thou rendered 
us capable ! Thou haft imparted to us reafon and 
liberty. And how great the bleflings thou haft 
granted us by them! What means of becoming 
ever better, ever wifer, ever happier! Yes, thou 
haft formed us after thy own image, and imprinted 
on us, thy children, evident marks of our origin 
from thee. By reafon and liberty we can have com¬ 
munion with thee, and be continually making near¬ 
er approaches to thee, ever gaining a clofer affimila- 
tion with thee, the firft, the mod perfeft being, 
God, with what privileges haft thou thus endowed 
us, the inhabitants of the earth! How happy are 
we, in being that which thy love commanded us to 
be! Oh might we but be continually impreffed with 
a deeper fenfe of our dignity apd that of our bre¬ 
thren, and be ever thinking and afting more con- 
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fiilently with it! We are all thy children, all of 
divine defcent, all endowed by thee with the fame 
privileges, all appointed by thee to perfe&iori and 
happinefs. And as fuch we Ihould all elteem and 
love each other, all live together as brethren and 
fillers, and none miflead another from his deftined 
path, or degrade him from his dignity, but all be 
aiding each other to the attainment and mainte¬ 
nance of it. This is thy will, gracious parent of 
us all; and to do thy will is our honour and our fe¬ 
licity. Oh teach us then with perpetually increafing 
fidelity to accomplilh thy will, and to enjoy felicity 
in completer acceffions. Worthily to ufe our own 
liberty, and to refpeft and promote the liberty of 
our brethren, be that the boaft, the moll zealous 
endeavour of us all! Do thou, merciful father, 
put a flop to the oppreflion and tyranny of every 
kind under the burden whereof fo many of thy 
children on earth continue to figh; break the bonds 
that deform and degrade the work of thy hands; re¬ 
vive and raife the nearly extinguifhed fenfe of their 
dignity in fuch numbers of mankind; let the fpirit 
of liberty be ever farther diffufed, and its triumphs 
over thraldom be more confpicuous and glorious 
from day to day. Blefs in that view the medita¬ 
tions on thy word which we are now about to be¬ 
gin. Teach us all duly to eftimate the value of li¬ 
berty, and let the fentiment of it infpire us with all 
generous difpofitions, with difpofitions worthy of the 
npm and the chriilian. Difpel by thy holy fpirit 

eveiy 
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every prejudice that tends to weaken thefe good 
effe&s of truth ; and hear our prayer, through Jefus 
Chrift, by whom thou haft called us all to liberty. 
With filial confidence we implore it of thee, as his 
difciples, and addrefs thee further in his name: 
Our father, &c. 


x cor. vii. .13. 

Be not ye the fervants of men. 

fpirit of chriftianity is a fpirit of liberty. Of 
this its do&rines, its precepts, as well as the 
character of its founder, and the whole temper it 
communicates to its true profeffors, allow us no 
room to doubt. Where the fpirit of the Lord is, 
fays the apoftle, there is liberty. Chriftianity pro- 
motes liberty of each kind, civil as well as religious, 
among mankind. — If it anywhere is not fo appa¬ 
rently favourable to it; if anywhere it feems to re¬ 
quire of its followers an unlimited and implicit obe¬ 
dience towards magiftrates and governors; this was 
extremely necefiary in the primitive times for the 
confirmation and extenfion of it. The chriflian doc¬ 
trine muft have been clear of everything that might 
excite fufpicion of ^orldly aims, or dread of civil 
commotion. It muft firft diffeminate more inftruc- 
tion Add morality among mankind, before it was 
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expedient to give them any direft incitement and 
encouragement to the vindication of their rights. 
A too lively fenfe of liberty in men, who are in ge¬ 
neral but little cultivated and have no firm princi¬ 
ples, is oftentimes more prejudicial than ufeful. 
But the fpirit of chriftianity, the whole ftate of mind 
and manners it inculcates, has indifputably the ad¬ 
vancement of both kinds of liberty in view. No 
doctrine whatever caufes man to apprehend more 
forcibly his natural equality with all others; none 
more exprefsly preaches to him humanity and bro¬ 
therly love, univerfal kindnefs and beneficence and 
generality; none infpires him with a livelier fenfe 
of his dignity as man ; none is more fertile in great, 
generous, elevated thoughts and emotions of mind 
and heart; none teaches man to confider death with 
greater compofure, and to meet it with more firm- 
nefs; none makes him readier to die for his bre¬ 
thren and for the public good, as Jefus died for 
mankind : and who fees not that no difpofitions can 
be more manifeftly at variance with flavery and 
bondage, and none more favourable to freedom 
than thefe ? Oh were they but more general among 
chriflians, and that even rulers and governors 
would but learn to think in a more chriftian man¬ 
ner! How much advantage would accrue to the 
caufe of freedom, and confequently of human hap- 
pinefs! Far be it from me, my pious hearers, to 
preach fedition in the ftate, or difunion and fchifm 
in the church ! But to preach and to. promote li¬ 
berty. 
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berty, and to render the greater or the final ler pro- 
pojtion of it you enjoy the dearer to you, is a duty 
of univerfal obligation, a chriftian‘duty! And to 
contribute fomething to the difcharge of this duty is 
the fccjpe of my prefent difcourfe. In it I (hall in¬ 
quire into the value of liberty, civil and religious, 
and its influence on human happinefs, and. therein 
lay before you the importance of the apoftolical ad¬ 
monition in our text : “ Be not ye the fervants of 
men.” In this defign, I fhall firft make a few ob- 
fervations for afcertaining the true notion of liberty 
and its real value 5 then examine into the peculiar 
value of the two kinds ; and Iaftly fubjoin fome fug- 
geftions in regard of our behaviour towards'it. 

Civil liberty is there in its greatefl: perfection 
where we are only fubjeCt to the laws, and ehufe out- 
own reprefentatives in enacting thofe laws. In other 
conftitutions of government there exifts always fo 
much the greater or lefs degree of freedom as the 
laws more or lefs bear fway, and as even the arbitra¬ 
ry will and power of the ruler is circumfcribed by 
them. So likewife religious liberty is there in its 
greatefl perfection where we are fubjeCt in religious 
matters, to no other laws than the dictates of reafon 
and confcience, and may follow their impulfes and 
injunctions w ithout moleflation. And likewife here 
if limitations exift, then does fo much more or lefe 
liberty of this kind obtain as fuch limitations are more 
extenfive or confined, as they relate to effential or 
uneffential points. 
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That we may rightly eftimate the value of this li¬ 
berty, it is neceffary to make feveral remarks, and 
accurately to diftinguifh it from what is often called, 
but is not, liberty. 

Liberty in the firfl; place is not licentioufnefs, not 
anarchy. To be free, does not imply, to a£t with¬ 
out principles, without views, from abfolute felf- 
will; not to break through and defpife all re- 
ftraints; not to account every law a violent impofi- 
tion and burden, and to reje£t it as foon as we think 
or feel it in the leaft degree inconvenient to us; not 
to fet afide all that is fit, and to get over all that is 
decent; not to exift and live barely for onefelf, 
without regard to others. No, laws, accurately de¬ 
fined, inviolable, obligatory on all ftates and condi¬ 
tions of men, on princes and magiftrates as well as 
on fubjects, are the firfl; and firmeft; foundation of 
liberty. Wouldft: thou enjoy a liberty controuled 
by no law, limited by no authority, in the full pow¬ 
er of doing merely what thou art pleafed to do : get 
thee gone from the fociety of men; return to the 
woods; to the pretended ftate of nature; herd among 
the animals thy relations, the beafts of the field; or 
lead the life of a hennit, divefl: thyfelf of all the pri¬ 
vileges, and renounce all the comforts of fociety. 
For, where men would live together, and live fe- 
curely and happily together: there mud be law, 
there mud law bear fway, there mud every one fa- 
crifice a part of his natural liberty to the peaceful 
pofleffion of what he retains. No, the greater the 
vol. ii. L fixe lorn 
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freedom of the individual; the more facred fhoukl 
all the laws of the ftate, the firft as well as the laft, 
be to him. The more freely the worfhiper of God 
may think, the lefs he is tied to forms and confef- 
ftons; fo much the ft rider and more confcientiouf- 
ly ftiould he conform to the eternal and unchange¬ 
able laws of real'on, and be guided by the precepts 
of a revelation which he confefles to be divine. 

Farther. The love of liberty is not a querulous 
difpofiiion, is not a fpirit of oppofition to all laws 
and ordinances, to all received opinions and doc¬ 
trines, a repugnance to all inftitutions, eftablilh- 
ments, and ufages, introduced into civil and religi¬ 
ous life. No, the more fenfible a perfon is to the 
value of his own liberty; the lefs will he be difpofed 
authoritatively to fet bounds to the liberty of others. 
The more unmoleftedly he may follow the didates 
of his own confcience: the more does he refped the 
confcience, even the erroneous confcience, of his 
brother. The lefs he is tied down to opinions and 
formularies of dodrine himfelf, and the more fen- 
fibly he is hurt when his faith and his perfuafions 
are made the objeds of derifion ; fo much the more 
indulgent is he to the opinions and perfuafions of 
others, and the lefs will he allow himfelf to contro¬ 
vert or to corred them otherwife than by argument, 
and in the fpirit of humility and meeknefs. The un- 
feafonable reprover, the biting fcoffer of every kind, 
i* not foiicitous for the caufe of liberty, but for his 
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own ; he is not aftuated by the love of liberty, but 
by pride and the lull of dominion. 

Laftly, it is with liberty, as with all the other 
blcfiings of life ; it is only of great value to them 
V'ho know how to ufe it properly. Often is it a fer¬ 
tile fource of difturbances, divifions, fchifms, con- 
fufion to the citizen as well as to the worlhiper, in 
the church no lefs than in the ftate. Often is it 
made fubfervient to the paffions, to pride, to vanity, 
to felf-intereft, to pertinacity, to ambition ; fome- 
times it degenerates into arrogance, into licentiouf- 
nefs, into fury: and then it can certainly produce 
nothing but mifery. In the hands of weaknefs and 
vice, everything becomes dangerous, even wifdom 
itfelf. But this detracts nothing from the value of 
liberty any more than of wifdom. 

No, great, ineftimably great, is the value of it! 
The happinefs it procures or promotes, far out¬ 
weighs the accidental evils that attend it. The fub- 
fequent confiderations, intended to fet its value in a 
proper light, cannot fail to convince us of this 
truth. 

Liberty is firft the natural ftate and the warm- 
eft wilh of man. Everything that lives and thinks 
is panting and driving for freedom. The beaft 
bears not the trammel without violence, and ftrug- 
gles under the yoke we lay upon his neck j and the 
more felf-confcioufnefs, the more refleftion man 
poffeffes above the brute, the more oppreffive and 
intolerable mud it be to him to bear fimilar orheavi- 
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er (hackles, and to figh under a fimilar or a more 
galling yoke. No, man is not born for flavery, he 
is not defigned for bondage. This is evident from 
his native difpofitions, his capacities, his faculties, 
and the confcioufnefs he has of them all, and the 
various, optional, deliberate ufes to which he can 
apply them. Every man has thefe predifpofitions, 
thefe capacities, thefe faculties, and this confciouf¬ 
nefs, in common with all other men. No man is 
effentially didinguilhed from another. No one be¬ 
longs to a higher fpecies or order of beings. All are 
equal with each other, as men ; all are brothers and 
filters in the drifted fenfe of the words. To de¬ 
termine ourfelves, to aft from our conviftions, 
is what elevates man above the beads of the field, 
and makes us what we are. He therefore who de- 
fpoils him of this liberty, or arbitrarily circumfcribes 
it, degrades and debates humanity, and is guilty of 
treafon againft the human race. He ufurps a pre¬ 
eminence over his brethren, over creatures of his 
kind and nature, which only beings of a fuperior or¬ 
der to man can claim, like that which man afferts 
over the beads of the field. This natural equality 
of men, and the rights that are grounded on it, are 
undeniable and unalienable. The uneffentiai but 
accidental difference of weak and drong, of greater 
or lefs mental and bodily powers of men, may and 
fliould create mutual dependence, various connec¬ 
tions and relations, but not tyranny and flavery. 
Even the feebleft, the mod limited man, is dill a 
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man, who indeed may want a guide, a counfellor, 
an overfeer and provider, but not a tyrannical maf- 
ter. Civil as well as religious fociety Ihould be that 
in the large, which domeflic fociety is in the little. 
In one, as in the other, there fhould be father and 
children, teacher and fcholar, leader and follower, 
head and members, lawgiver and fubje&s ; but nei¬ 
ther there nor here ihould tyranny and bondage ex- 
iit. This is the voice oT nature, fpeaking aloud to 
all intelligent beings, and her behefts and decrees 
ihould, to every one who has any principle of felf- 
confcioufnefs remaining, be facred and inviolable. 

Liberty, civil and religious liberty, brings fecond- 
Iy the mental powers of man into greater play, fets 
them in greater and more di verbified action, and 
thus furthers their perfeftion. The more diverfi¬ 
fied and important the affairs which occupy the hu¬ 
man mind, and whereon it is free to reafon, to 
judge, and to difeourfe; the more incitement has 
it from within and from without, to produce, to 
ufe, to exert its powers, and to ftrengthen them by 
thefe ufes and exertions. And what can be more 
important to a man than the concerns of the ftate to 
which he belongs, on one hand, and the concerns 
of the religion he profefles, on the other ? To whom 
can his own perfonal happinefs, and to whom can 
the means and methods by which it is advanced or 
retarded, be indifferent ? And who can refle&and 
difeourfe on thefe fubjeds, if he be allowed to do fo 
13 at 
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at all, without great attention and participation, 
without a manifold application and exercife of his 
mental powers ? He indeed who is not allowed to 
think and to know more of matters of ftate or reli¬ 
gion, than it is held expedient to let him think and 
know; he who is obliged to judge of what is true 
and right and proper by preferiptions and eflablifli- 
cd formularies ; he has foon excogitated the matter; 
he will ftiortly become indifferent both to the ftate 
and to religion; will let others think and determine 
for him ; will decline all refearch after truth ; will 
fupprefs every doubt; and his mind foon finks, in 
regard to his moft important concerns, into a care- 
lefs fluinber, into abfolute inaction. Only where 
freedom reigns, only there reigns the true life of 
the mind. 1'here all its native difpofitions are 
brought forth, all its capacities unfolded and applied. 
There it takes a cordial intereft in whatever happens, 
in all that relates to mankind. There it fhrinks 
from no obftacle, is deterred by no difficulty that it 
meets with in its reflections and fcrutinics, by no 
chimera of fuperftition, by no dread of man. 
There is unimpeded communication, unembar- 
ralfcd circulation of every truth, of every doubt, 
of every thought, that once excites attention } and 
each ray of light is reflected on a hundred benighted 
minds, each fpark of celeftial fire is communicated 
to a hundred generous hearts; one mind aflifts ano¬ 
ther in its inveftigations and efforts. And if mental 

perfection 
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perfection be thus promoted among mankind, who 
can refufe to acknowledge the value of that liberty, 
by which it is effected ? 

Liberty, civil as well as religious liberty, is third¬ 
ly the only effectual prefervative againft fervility, 
with all its baleful and degrading confequcnces. 
Where the former, where civil liberty is wanting, 
there ftation and rank fupply the place of merit, 
gold and filver, greatnefs and power, dignities and 
titles avail much more than the intrinfic qualities of 
the man whom they decorate or invert; there abfo- 
lute command ufurps the place of reafon, arbitrary 
punilhments and largeffes that of all inward motive 
and proper determination to act in this manner or in 
that j there the lowly crouch before the lofty, the 
poor in the prefence of the rich, and the fubject 
ftands terrified at his prince ; there one implicitly 
approves what is faid and admires what is done by 
the other ; there each thinks and lives far more in 
the opinion and the judgment of others, than in 
himfelf and from his own feeling j there the art of 
flattering, the art of diffembling, the art of mifre- 
prefenting, are the mod important arts of life; there 
no one undertakes or performs more for the national 
benefit than he is abfolutely obliged to do; there 
every one feeks to evade the laws, to neglect his 
duty, to Ihrink from his obligations with impunity, 
and to feize on the rewards of merit without defert; 
there men who are in all refpeds equal, there bre¬ 
thren live together as if they were perfectly alienated 
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and eflranged from each other, as if they were 
creatures of a quite different kind. And how can 
this fail of flifling in the very bud every fpecies of 
generous fentiment and action; how effectually mult 
it eradicate all philanthropy and patriotifm ! — 
Where the other, where religious liberty is want¬ 
ing, there religion appears generally under a gloomy 
and a horrid afpeCl; there is fhe by no means the 
familiar friend of man, his beft comforter, but a 
woeful difturber of his peace, an auftere and haugh¬ 
ty defpot ever threatening and dictating, and de¬ 
manding an implicit credulity, an implicit obedience; 
there mud her confeffors be constantly doing vio¬ 
lence to themfelves, fuppreffing their natural feel¬ 
ings, and contradicting and counteracting the piain- 
eft declarations of their reafon } there muft they be 
filled more with a flavifh dread of God and of the 
future world, than with filial love towards their 
heavenly father, and cheered by delightful profpeCts 
in a better life; there muft they teftify to men, as 
weak and as frail as themfelves, the reverence and 
fubmifiion which are only due to God and truth ; 
there will a man be often in thraldom to the moft 
fhameful fuperftition, and muft groan under all the 
terrors and humiliations of it. And how can reli¬ 
gion appear venerable and amiable to him ? How 
can it be and afford to him what it is appointed to be 
and to afford to mankind ? — No, there alone where 
civil liberty prevails, a man is of that confequence a 
mas fhould be; there underftanding and honefty 
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pafs current for more than all outward diftinfHons; 
there mankind live together as fo many brothers 
and fillers ; there every one (hews himfelf as what 
he is, and is accordingly efteemed j there truth aqd 
opennefs in looks and geftures, in words and deeds, 
may venture to appear ; thgre by a fecret impulfe 
the laws are honoured and obferved ; there manly, 
generous, patriotic fentiments prevail; there each 
man underftands and promotes, according to his 
means, the public welfare, and with pleal'ure offers 
up to it, his perfonal gratifications and iriterefts. — 
There alone, where religious liberty prevails, will 
religion be truly important to the underftanding and 
the heart of man ; there it employs them both ; 
there it coincides with his .whole fyftem of thought 
and fentiment; there (he gives light and animation 
to them both ; there (he may become the conftant 
companion and guide of mankind, becaufe (he has 
reafon and liberty for her handmaids ; there (he 
cafts around neither fears nor terrors, but imparts 
courage and confidence to her votaries; there (he 
exalts the mind of man, and expands and affuages 
his heart; there (he condefcends to his apprehen- 
fion, is in no oppofition to the a&ual world, to his 
natural feelings and experiences, requiring nothing 
of him which he is unable to concede, and interdict, 
ing him nothing that is harmlefs and proper ^ there 
it ennobles all things in his eyes, infpires him with 
confident filial difpofitions towards God, and 
makes every duty a pleafure to him. And how dif- 
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tant, my dear friends, how diftant is all this from 
that fervility which is the refult of oppreflion and 
bondage! And what a value mull it confer upon 
liberty ! 

For the fame reafon liberty is fourthly propitious 
to every fpccics of virtue. A Have as fuch cannot 
be virtuous. lie can obey ; but he obeys, not from 
inclination, but from compuliion. He can abftain 
from evil and do good ; but he has neither an in¬ 
ward abhorrence of the one, nor a preponderant 
love for the other. He abftains from the wrong 
and does the right, only infomuch as he is obliged 
to abftain and compelled to do. Thus does the man 
who is not actuated by liberty obfcrvc the laws of 
the date, thus does he obferve the precepts of reli¬ 
gion. Both are oppreffive, as a heavy burden for¬ 
ced upon him, which he would fain fhake off if it 
could be done without hazard. He accordingly 
difcharges himfelf of it as often as he is unobferved, 
and can indulge the hope of efcaping correction. — 
No, liberty i> the vital principle, the foul of all real 
virtue, of all great attempts and truly glorious ac¬ 
tions. When I may myfclf examine and determine 
what I ought to do or negleft, what I fhould think 
and believe, what I am authorized to hope and 
what I ought to fear; when I may convince myfelf 
by rational and free difquifition, of the veracity of my 
belief, of the juft ice and reafonablcnefs of my duties, 
of the foundations of my hope or my fear, and af¬ 
terwards may follow my perceptions and convic¬ 
tions : 
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tions: then it is my own heart that impels me; then 
I adhere firmly to that which I acknowledge to be 
true ; then I do that which I ought to do, willingly 
and readily, according to my beft abilities; then 
aftual averfion to evil arifes in my foul; and real, 
cordial love for whatever is beautiful and right and 
proper ; then I am deterred neither by obllacles nor 
difficulties from hearkening to confcience, from the 
difeharge of my duty; then I do, not barely that 
which I am obliged to do, but all that I am able to 
perform ; then I think and aft in fecret, juft as in 
the fight of the world ; then harmony fubfifts in all 
that I think and will and do ; then I run conftantly 
after purer and higher perfection ; and then alone 
I aft virtuoufly and am truly virtuous. And where 
has virtue fhone in greater luftre, where has flie un¬ 
dertaken and achieved more glorious exploits, where 
has her fenfe and fpirit more generally prevailed, 
where has fhe left fairer monuments of difmtereft- 
ed’nefs, of generofity, of fortitude, of painful and 
magnanimous facrifices, of moft extraordinary vi¬ 
gour and greatnefs of mind, than in places where 
fhe has enjoyed the benign influence of liberty, and 
been totally animated by its energy ? 

Liberty, civil as well as religious liberty, is fifthly 
the parent, the nurfe of arts, of fciences, of evety 
kind of public and private profperity. He that 
would attain to any confiderable height of profici¬ 
ency in fome liberal art, or carry it to a certain de¬ 
gree of perfection, fhould poflefs a liberal and ge¬ 
nerous 
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nerous mind ; his underitanding fhould not be fet¬ 
tered by prejudice or worldly confiderations, his ge¬ 
nius not cramped, nor repreffed in its arduous 
flights by any dread of man. He fhould have full 
fcope for his refle&ions, for his feelings, his fancy ; 
fhould go in queft of truth, of beauty and perfec¬ 
tion, on all fides, with unbounded liberty ; their 
images, their prefence alone fhould infpire him with 
refpect, their laws alone be facred to him. — With 
themofl important, the moil exalted of all fciences, 
with the fcience of religion, the cafe is precifely the 
fame. All violence, conftraint and coercion are 
averfe to her fpirit. She is the daughter of heaven, 
and allows of no controul from men. The friend of 
liberty is her friend. To him {he confides her fe- 
crets ; to him (he appears in her native, her celef- 
tial form. The Save only perceives her in a tawdry 
difguife, tricked out in a garb of human texture, 
under which her true figure is concealed. There 
alone where refle&ion on religious matters is net 
confined by eftablifhed rules, not rivetted to hu¬ 
man confeffions of faith ; there alone where the right 
of free inquiry is retained by her confefTors : there 
alone can the knowledge of religion be conftantly 
becoming plainer, more correct and complete; 
there alone can it be purified from human commix¬ 
tures, fecured againft human abufes, and become 
that universal difpenfer of light and life it was or¬ 
dained to be. — And, as religion, as arts and la¬ 
ttices flourifh under the foftering hand of liberty, fo 
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alfo every fpecies of public and private profperity is 
cherifhed by the fame genial influence. She com¬ 
municates life and activity to all. She ftrengthens 
the weak, (he quickens the flothful, (he encourages 
and requites the active and induftrious, facilitates 
and promotes the efle&s of all public-fpirited un¬ 
dertakings, the fuccefs of all kinds of manufactures 
and commerce, and {hews us fertile and finding fields, 
and diligent and cheerful employment, where before 
was the gloomy wildernefs, the uninhabited defert. 

Yet more. Only from the fenfe and enjoyment 
of liberty, of civil as well as religious liberty, can 
a man afiert his real dignity as befeems the man 
and the chriftian. What more diftinguifhes the 
man from the brute ? What is his boafted pre¬ 
eminence, if it be not liberty ? That he needs not 
follow blind irrefiftibie inftinCts; that he is not 
obliged merely to move by mechanical laws ; that 
he can confider, reflect, chufe ; that he can deter¬ 
mine himfelf and do that which he accounts the 
beft according .to his perceptions: is not this the 
true dignity of man ? And how can the Have afiert 
and enjoy it; the Have who is loaded with pon¬ 
derous and oppreflive chains, who mud implicitly 
follow the will of another, who feels himfelf 
thwarted in thought and manacled in a&ion, by 
arbitrary prefcriptions and controul ? — How dif¬ 
ferently is the dignity of the man, the chriftian 
affertedby him who knows the happinefs of liberty ! 
The freer a man is as the member of a commu¬ 
nity, 
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nity, the ftronger, the greater, the weightier, is the 
confcioufnefs of himfeif. Whatever he thinks, 
fpeaks and does, as fuch, acquires thereby a cer¬ 
tain value. He is no indifferent or ufelefs member 
of the ftate; he takes an intereft in all that happens 
to it j has an influence, or fuppofes he has an in¬ 
fluence, on it all; feels the profperity of the whole 
fociety as if it were his own, and the damages it 
fuftains as a detriment to himfeif; he works and 
toils for pofterity as well as for his contemporaries, 
and hopes, in his defendants, or by his public- 
fpirited inftitutions and enterprifes, to be the bene- 
faftor of his brethren long after his death. And 
how great muft he thus feel himfeif to be ! What 
a dignity muft this confer upon all his purfuits and 
aftions! — And thus likewife it is with religious 
liberty. The freer a man is as a worlhipcr of God, 
as a chriftian, the more is he alive to the privilege 
of being fo, the more worthily will he fupport it. 
He alone worfhips God in fpirit and in truth, with 
underftanding and fentiment. He alone is impelled 
by his real wants to all the duties of religion and 
worfhip, to every aft of piety, every exercife of 
devotion. He alone completely feels the happinefs 
and the honour of the relations in which he ftands 
to the Creator as his creature. To him alone is it 
the true aliment and recreation of his fpirit, when 
he is bulled in filent meditations on religion, when, 
with a tranquil mind, with a mind unfettered by 
prejudice and the dread of man, he can proceed 
5 farther 
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farther and farther in inveftigating and applying 
the moil important truths, when he can elevate 
himfelf with joy and reverence to the firft and moft 
perfect being, and can entirely repofe in his idea of 
him and in the fentiment of his love. — The more 
freely man in general thinks and acts, the more 
inward and cheerful confcioufnefs has he of the 
capacities and powers of his nature, of his grand 
deftination, of his affinity with beings of a fuperior 
order and with the deity himfelf, of all that he at 
prefent is and fhall hereafter be and become. And 
lhould not the liberty that exalts him thus, which 
awakens and maintains this confcioufnefs in him, be 
of infinite value in his eyes ? 

Liberty is laltly the trued, the mod comfortable 
enjoyment of life. No flave can ever be tho¬ 
roughly joyful in his life ; too often it is a burden 
to him ■, too often does he voluntarily caft it off, as 
an infupportable load ; his faculties, his goods, his 
time, his very life is not his own; the pofleffion, 
the ufe, the continuance of them depend upon the 
caprice of his mafter. What he yefterday earned 
by the iweat of his brow, is ravilhed from him to¬ 
day ; and the plans and defigns he is bufied with 
to-day will be defeated and fruftrated to-morrow. 
He is and has and does and enjoys only what his 
owner will have him to be and to have and to do 
and to enjoy. What great value then can thofe 
things poflefs to him ! How dull and iufipid, 
how embittered to him muft often the enjoyment 

of 
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of them be ! — No*, none but the. free man call 
peaceably enjoy and thoroughly relifli their fweets* 
If he have civil liherty; then as a. man and a mem¬ 
ber of the community he has neither violence nor 
Oppreflion to fear, while he is obedient to the laws. 
What he is and has, that he is and has, not for 
the ftranger, but for hunfelf and his. What he 
has invented, wrought, or earned, is his, of it he 
reaps the fruits. He can purfue any lawful em¬ 
ployment without moleftation, profecute any in¬ 
noxious defign at pleafure, and even when he is 
working for his defendants, for futurity, has even 
then a far greater affuranee that his labours will not 
be in vain, that he (hall not fail of his ultimate ob- 
je£t. He is neither forced to fwell the treafures of 
the tyrant, nor to fatiate the rapacity of his fer- 
vants, nor to confume his faculties and his life in 
vile bond-fervice. tie can ikfely and quietly dwell 
in his hut, follow his employment in the calm of 
©bfeurity, enjoy at his eafe the comforts of domef- 
tic and focial life, and is not tormented with fears 
of being arrefted unawares by fome arbitrary order 
of government, or of being defpoiled, by the ma¬ 
chinations'of any fecret and powerful adverfary, of 
his goods, of his honour, of his children, or the na¬ 
tural ufe of his freedom. — Does he enjoy liberty 
of religion and confcience; then the religion he 
profefTes is a&ually his own religion, and the con- 
fde$ce he reveres is likewife his own. The confi- 
dera^ons and reafons that have led and determined 

him. 
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him, are his own confiderations and reafons. His 
faith is the effeX of his reflexions, the refult of his 
conviXion. He needs not be alarmed at every er¬ 
ror, at every doubt, at every novel idea, at every 
deviatioh from the beaten track, at every unufual 
elucidation fo terrifying to the fervile formalifl. He 
is neither affrighted at the ghaftly fpeXre of error, 
nor the fuperior brightnefs of particular truths. 
He has principles to which he adheres, by which he 
tries all things, which even then confole and fafely 
guide him when they leave him undetermined and 
doubtful. Whatever he knows of religious mat¬ 
ters, he knows thoroughly j whatever he believes, 
he believes firmly; whatever he hopes, he hopes 
with confidence$ whatever he thinks and does in 
all thefe refpeXs, he thinks and does with earneft- 
nefs and fatisfaXion. And thus does the happy 
man, who has been nurfed in the lap of liberty, 
who enjoys his proper freedom as a man and as a 
chriftian, pafs his life in cheerfulnefs and comfort, 
ufes and enjoys the goods and advantages of it with 
confidence and courage} and in that enjoyment 
has no fear of being difturbed by the arbitrary 
orders of a fpiritual or temporal fuperior. 

And now, my dear friends, judge for yourfelves, 
whether liberty, whether civil and religious liberty, 
be not of great value, fince it is the natural ftate 
of man, and the warmed: wifh of his heart; fince 
it fo much promotes the aXivity and perfeXion of 
his mental faculties; fince it fecures him from all 
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fervility; fince it is fo favourable to virtue; fmce 
it is the parent of arts, of fciences, of public and 
private profperity; fmce it is the firmed fupport 
of the dignity of the man and of the chridian, and 
the mod delicious enjoyment of life. Yes, liberty 
is an inedimable bleffing; a poffeflion without 
which almod all others would lofe the greated part 
of their worth, and by which they are all of them 
multiplied and enhanced. 

But the knowledge, the conviction of the value 
of liberty, fhould not lie dormant in our breads; 
it fhould have an influence on our conduct. 

If ye recognize and feel the value of liberty, my 
pious hearers, patronize and protect it wherever 
it fubfids; enjoy your own happinefs, but feek not 
to dedroy or circumfcribe the enjoyment of it in 
others. He that by any means undermines or 
contracts the bounds of liberty; he that forges 
fetters for his brethren, or brings them under a 
yoke, or prevents them from breaking and cafling 
it off; is an enemy of mankind, a traitor to the 
human race, an ignominious Have, who would fain 
reduce and debafe all men to the fame fervile dif- 
pofitions with himfelf. No, the liberty of our 
brother fhould be jud as facred to us as his pro¬ 
perty, as his honour, as his life, as his fum of 
happinefs; fmce, that once gone, all the others 
lofe frequently the whole of their value. Of all 
criminals, the tyrant is' the mod atrocious, the 
petty tyratit as well as the great, the fervant of the 

5 prince 
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prince as well as the prince himfelf; and no crime 
muft draw after it more humiliation and fhame and 
torment in the future world than this* as none is 
more manifeftly in direct oppofition to the will of 
God, to all his views and commands, to the fpiril 
of true religion and chriflianity, to the whole of 
human happinefs than this. 

This however, is not enough. If you confefs 
the value of liberty, then alfo promote and advance 
it. Do fo efpecially, you who fhine in polifhed 
circles, who fill the higher Rations, you that are 
in the claffes’ of the learned, who are teachers and 
guides of the people, who as fine writers influence 
the tafte and the principles of the times, or are 
diflinguifhed above others by fuperior talents, and 
more generous fentiments. It is an indifpenfable 
duty incumbent on you to fupport and advance the 
caufe of liberty. You are the curators of the na¬ 
tion, the guardians of its conftitution, the interpre* 
ters of its laws, the arbitrators between the govern¬ 
ment and the fubjeft; and fad is your cafe if you 
do not employ the deference and refpeft and au¬ 
thority you poffefs, to the ends for which the Fa*« 
ther of mankind, the Judge of the world, has 
inverted you with them 1 Maintain then and pro- 
teQ. the unalienable rights of mankind; defend 
and fupport the equally facred rights of confcience. 
Neither degrade yourfelves by a blind and flavilh 
obedience, nor by a fnperftitious fubmiffion, to the 
ordinances and traditions of men. Beware of be- 

m 2 coining, 
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coming, either in one refped or the other, the fer- 
vants of men. In both refpe&s try all things, and 
cleave to that which, according to the founded: 
dictates of your judgment, is the belt. Shew re- 
fpe£t to the .great and mighty of the earth; but 
flatter them not; crouch not in their prfefence, as 
if they were creatures of a fuperiar order. Judge 
of their a&ions with difcretion; but judge of them 
by the felf-fame laws by which you pronounce 
Upon the aSiotts of other men; and neither ap¬ 
plaud nor approve of anything merely becaufe it 
has been faid or done by a man that is furrounded 
by particular pomp. Reverence the religion of the 
realm, and its teachers, and its rites. But decline 
not to examine the do&rines of that religion, to 
difculs the decifions of thofe teachers, and to judge 
of the propriety or impropriety of thofe rites. Allow 
full fcope to the progrefs of human knowledge j 
difcountenance no decent inveftigation of received 
maxims and dodrines, be the confequence what it 
may. Truth can at length be no lofer by it; and 
one perfpicuous thought, thoroughly underftood 
and deeply felt, is of more value, and does more 
good, than ten others, heard of one man and re¬ 
peated to another, and underftood of neither from 
principle and convidion. 

Laftly, the more liberty ye enjoy, my pious 
hearers, the more let it operate that good in you 
which it is able and ought to produce. If you 
d»y worftiip God after your own principles, then 
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worlhip him with the greater cheerfulnefs and fer¬ 
vour ; adore him fo much the more in fpirit and 
in truth, with underftanding and fentiment. Are 
you allowed to think and to judge for yourfelves 
in religious matters j reflect fo much the more on 
thofe important concerns; let it be fo much the more 
your moft delightful employment to explore and to 
know them; endeavour the more to allure your- 
felf of your faith by reafon and argument. Woe 
to him whom freedom to think, whom liberty of 
religion and confcience, renders indifferent to reli¬ 
gion and truth, or inattentive to the voice of con¬ 
fcience ! Inftead of being free, and of being better 
and happier by liberty, he only barters to his lofs 
one ilavery for another; and though he be not 
oppreffed by man, yet is he in bondage to his own 
lulls and paffions. No, he who would not render 
himfelf unworthy of the privilege of feeing with his 
own eyes, and of purfuing his objed in the way 
he has chofen for himfelf, Ihould ufe his eyes with 
fo much the more affiduity, and walk his onward 
courfe with the greater drcumfpe&ion. — Do you. 
enjoy civil liberty; then obferve the laws of the 
ftate and of the fociety to which you belong, with 
the readier and Under obedience; for the main¬ 
tenance and obfervance of the laws is the bafts of 
all liberty. Promote the welfare of that ftate, of 
that fociety with fo much the, more zeal, as it is 
the more intimately conne&ed with your own, as 
you have and may have fo much the. more ih- 
m 3 fluence 
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fluence on its profperity, as you find and enjoy in 
it fo much the more protection and peace, fecurity 
and happinefs. Think and aft in all refpefts with 
the greater liberality and public fpirit, the farther 
you are exalted above the ftatc of flavery. — Con¬ 
tend all of yoil, in the laft place, my dear friends, 
for that greater, that flill more effential liberty of 
the wife man and the chriftian, who governs him- 
felf, who controuls his appetites and paffions, feeks 
his happinefs not fo much in externals as in inward 
perfection, is never unmindful of his dignity, fup- 
ports it in every condition, uninterruptedly follows 
the diftates of his reafon and his confcienee, and 
wills nothing but what God wills, and does nothing 
but what is in conformity to the will of God. Yes, 
this is the liberty which will compenfate the want 
of any other, and will be conftantly bringing us 
nearer to the mark of our high vocation. 

O liberty, fair child of truth, needfary refult of 
divine influence, fruitful parent of internal peace ! 
l'hou raifeft the mind above the tyranny of abjeft 
: paflion ; net diffolved in the blandifhments of bet¬ 
ter fortune, not terrified with the frowns of worfe ; 
capable of enjoying the bleflings of one, incapable 
of fuffering the injuries of the other! Fixed on 
the immoveable foundation of real virtue ; unal¬ 
terable by any variety of accidental circumftance ; 
ftranger to all lelfilh views; thou extendeft thy 
generous affection through all the charities of each 
relation.; enlarging thy own happinefs in the un¬ 
bounded 
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bounded wifli for that of others! By. thee the 
good man, patriarch, prophet, apoftle, martyr, 
is taught to triumph over poverty, over calumny, 
over tortures and death! Thou leaded him by 
the hand in humble confidence through the per¬ 
plexities of this earthly labyrinth ! Safe under thy 
condu£t, he knows no fear but infamy, and his 
ruling hope is immortality! 



SERMON XXXVI. 


The Value of Learning, 


G OD ’ from thee proceed intelligence and wif- 
dom; from thee proceed all the knowledge 
and fciences which lead and dirett mankind j which 
blefs and rejoice them in numberlefs ways. From 
thee, who dwelleft in inacceffible light, and art 
thyfelf pure light, pure truth and perfedtion, from 
thee flow light and truth and happinefs on us and 
on all intelligent beings ! Thou haft planted in us 
all an ever active curiofity, an ardent thirft for the 
knowledge of truth $ given us capacities and powers 
for feeking and inveftigating it j opened to us va¬ 
rious fources for afluaging our thirft. And how 
many benefits, how many refreihments, how many 
fatisfa&ione, how many felicities have thy children 
of mankind, already drawn from thefe fources j 
and how much blefling and delight do they not 
daily and hourly draw from them \ Thanks and 
praife be to thee, author of all beings, father of 
all fpirits, for having made us rational, intelligent 

creatures, 
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creatures, capable of knowledge and wifdom, and 
afforded us fo many motives and means for con. 
ftantly more unfolding thefe our nobleft capadties, 
and for proceeding ever farther in knowledge and 
wifdom! Still indeed in various refpe&s veiled and 
oppreffed by nigh’t and darknefs; ftill often de¬ 
ceived by fenfuality and error? Hill only lifping 
children, ftill only feeble novices in the fchool of 
wifdom; yet capable of an inceflant progrefs, of 
an always increafing perfe&ion! And what does 
not this allow us to hope ! What profpe&s does 
it not open to us in all future times and eternities 1 
Yes, the truth that comes from thee and leads to 
thee, fhould be ever dearer and more dear to us, 
its inveftigation and its knowledge be increafmgly 
more important; and nothing fhould render us 
difplrited and flothful in our purfuits after higher 
attainments in wifdom and perfe&ion J And the 
more perfeS here our knowledge is, the lefs we 
here can quench our thirft for truth and our long¬ 
ing after thee, its eternal fource; the more ought 
we to rejoice in the fun of righteoufnefs that has 
rifen to us and poured its radiance on the path of 
immortality to which thou haft raifed us through 
Jefus Chrift; the more zealoufly ought we to 
ftrive, by the beft, the moft faithful ufe of the 
light thou haft now caufed to fttine upon us, to 
render ourfelves capable and worthy of a far greater 
and brighter light from that full tide of glory, that 
one unclouded blaze ( Which overflows thy courts. 
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in the future world to explore the fecrets of thy 
eternal empire. Teach us thyfelf, o gracious God, 
ever to appretiate more juflly the advantages thou 
haft at prefent in this refpect vouchfafed us, ever to 
prize them higher, and to apply them more and 
more to the greateft poffible promotion of human 
happinefs. Bid's to this end the confiderations we 
purpofe now to begin upon this fubjeft, and let our 
prayer be well-pleafmg in thy light, through Jefus 
Chrift, our lord, in whofe bleffed name and words 
we fum up all our petitions, faying: Our father, See. 


1 kings, x. 8. 

Happy are tliy men, happy are thefe thy fen-ants, which 
ftand continually before thee, and that hear thy wifdom. 

~|~ ^EARNING, like the other privileges and en¬ 
dowments of mankind, is feldom judged of 
with-ftrict propriety, is feldom taken for what it 
actually is. It has its panegyrifts, who exaggerate 
its value, as well as its ignorant or haughty defpifers, 
who refufe it the importance it deferves. Confider- 
ed in its univerfal extent, to fpeak impartially, it 
has occafioned fo much good and fo much harm; 
has fo frequently appeared under the moft vene¬ 
rable afpeft, and fo frequently in the moft ridicu¬ 
lous figure; and confifts in fa£t of fuph a curious 
parcelled medley of important and unimportant 

’ matters; 
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matters: that, in regard to the various tides it has, 
and the various effedts it produces, as well as to the 
various perfons that profefs it, it muft neceffarily ex¬ 
perience various and oppofite opinions, one while 
delerving applaufe and admiration, and at another 
cenfure and contempt. — Upon the whole, it feems 
to have been more highly prized, and more honour¬ 
ed, in the early ages of antiquity, than in modem 
times. Probably becaufe it was lefs common; pro¬ 
bably becaufe the neceffity and utility of it were in 
many refpe&s more immediately felt, and the helps 
it afforded were more indifpenfable j or perhaps, 
becaufe it wore a more venerable or more myfteri- 
pus countenance, and was attributed to a fublimer 
origin. Accordingly, the queen that we read of in 
our text, as coming from the wealthy Arabia to 
converfe with Solomon, had a very high opinion of 
its value. She left her throne and her people, to 
hear and to improve by the wifdom, Or, which in 
the language of thofe times is juft the fame, the 
learning of that monarch. Report having brought 
the fame of it into thofe diftant regions, it at once 
excited her appetite for novelty and inftrudlion; and 
now, on finding the truth of the matter to exceed 
even what report had made it, Ihe exclaims in ad¬ 
miration, “ Happy are thy men, happy are thefe 
thy fervants, which Hand oontinually. before thee, 
and that hear thy wifdom !** Thus Ihewing that 
(he preferred the erudition of Solomon before all his 
treafures^ before all the fplendour and magnificence 

of 
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of his court. And this judgment does her the more 
honour, as it is fo very feidom that the great and 
mighty of the earth are impartial enough to do jof- 
tice to eminent endowments of the mind, and to 
efteem them more than their own dazzling dif- 
tin&ions. 

Let us then, my pious hearers, endeavour alio 
to fettle our judgment on this matter. Many of my 
audience are learned themfelves, or make literature 
their principal employment j and moft of the reft 
have much connexion and intercourfewith that de- 
fcription of men. For both the one and the other 
it is highly important to form a proper eftimate of 
learning ; and though I imy poffefs but a fmall ftock 
ofhmyfelf, yet its properties, nature and quality, 
and its influence on human happinefs, may not be 
utterly unknown to me; and it is more than poffi- 
ble that I may be able to pronounce upon it with the 
ftri&er impartiality, as I renounce on that fcore all 
pretenfions to fame. Let us therefore invefligate 
the value of learning; and to this end firft make 
fome remarks for properly afcertaming its worth ; 
then fet that value in its proper light j and laftly 
thence draw fome rules for our conduct towards it. 

By erudition or learning, I here underftand the 
whole circle of human fdences and knowledge, that 
do not immediately refete to the fatisfying the firft 
wants.of nature; all knowledge and fdences that 
are rather neceflary and peculiar to a particular dafs 
or body of men, than to mankind at large 5 whe¬ 
ther 
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Afer otherwife they be diftinguilhed for diverfity and 
extent, or for folidity and method, be they of the 
hiftorical or philoibphical fpecies, and of more or 
lels general utility. Whoever addi&s himfelf to any 
one dafs or kind of fuch knowledge and fcience, de¬ 
votes the greater part of his rime and faculties to it, 
and therein excels others, bears and deferves the 
appellation of a man of learning. And, for rightly 
appreriating the value of this learning, we rauft pre- 
vioully make fereral remarks. 

The firlt and molt material is this: the value that 
learning has is not generally proper to it as a final 
objedt, but as means fubfervient to ultimate ends; 
and this it has in common with molt of the other 
privileges and endowments that have a reference to 
human happinelk Particular kinds of knowledge, cer¬ 
tain branches of learning, poffefs indeed aninherent 
value, an intrinfic and lading worth; but thefe are 
few in number. Under this head we may perhaps 
reckc/h molt of our mathematical and agronomical 
knowledge, fome of the more recondite philofophical 
(tudies, a part of our religious notions ; whatever is 
eternal, unalterable, and everlaltingly ferviceable 
truth; all conceptions and ideas that are of account, 
in heaven as well as upon earth, among fuperior in¬ 
telligences as well as among mankind.; and though 
we may not poffels a great many fuch ideas and con¬ 
ceptions, "yet are we not totally deftitute of them, 
and they indifputably compofe the moft precious 
part of our knowledge. All that comes under this 
denomination befides has no value; whatever, as an 

ultimate 
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ultimate objed, but only as fubordinate means, ft 
is only fo far defirable, and is only fo far defending 
of our efteem, of our attention and our application, 
as it exercifes the mental faculties, procures ourfelvea 
and others innocent, elevated pleafure, guides us in 
the track of truth and facilitates the knowledge of 
it, diffufes activity among mankind, improves their 
outward welfare, provides for their accommodationi 
promotes their fecurity, and helps them in the pro- 
fecution of their affairs, or procures them any other 
tranfitory benefit. To this head belong the gene¬ 
rality of hiftorical, moll of the mechanical and 
philological fciences, and the greateft part of the 
learning of the theologian, of the phyfician, of the 
lawyer. They are only means, nothing more than 
implements, by which we may forward and attain 
certain good jjurpofes in our prefent ftate; and 
which, when tnefe ends are once obtained, lofe ab- 
folutely all their value, and become ufelefs, like 
fcaffoldings that have ferved their purpofe. It would 
however be a folly of the firft magnitude in any one 
to defpife and rejed them now, fince they are ftill 
neceflary to the building which is not yet finilhed. 

Hence fpontaneoufly arifes a fecond rule, of ufe 
to us in , forming proper eftimates of learning and 
the feveral branches of it. It is this: the greater 
fervice and general utility it is of, the greater is like- 
wife its value. Studies, abfolutely unprofitable; 
when eonfidered at leaft as means to farther views, 
art indeed no part at all of learning ; many parts 

Of 
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of it however are unworthy of the painful and inde* 
fatigable induftry, the great application of time and 
abilities that are bellowed upon them. Many de* 
bafe and relax the mind, in Head of elevating and 
ftrengthening it; and benumb and contrad the 
heart, inftead of enlarging it, and ftimulating it to 
great and generous emotions. Many alienate fuch 
as are employed in them from the|rue ends of their 
creation, from their proper perfe&ion, rather than 
facilitate them in the profecution of it. Such learn¬ 
ed attainments and occupations are indeed of but 
trifling value; often of much lefs value than the at¬ 
tainments and occupations of the artificer or the la¬ 
bourer ; and he that makes them his principal em¬ 
ployment has no right to complain, if he be neither 
more refpeded, nor more happy, than fo many 
others of the unlearned, who trifle ajyay their time 
like him, and diflipate their powers. No, he alone 
deferves fo be lo, and that in a high degree, whofe 
learning is in any remarkable mannner beneficial 
and generally ufeful; who can give an account to 
himfelf and to others, of what he is attempting and 
performing forthe intereft of his fellow-creatures \ 
who is effectually kindling more light and calling 
forth more activity, in Himfelf and about him; who 
is learning to think and to live better himfelf; and 
is likewife mediately or immediately, the occafion 
that .others think more juftly and live more pru¬ 
dently or happily. 


A third 
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A third drcumftance, which falls under confider* 
ation in our refearches into the real value of learn¬ 
ing, efpecialiy in regard to particular perfons, is 
this i the more modefty and true wifclom it has to 
accompany and guide it, the greater is its value. 
The learning that gives fcope to pride, foon degene* 
rates into infolence and tyranny j not unfreqiiently 
prevents its poflefibr from making greater progrefs 
in knowledge sftd fcience; often renders it Unfer- 
viceable to others, or of but little ufe; and how 
very much muft this detrad from its worth! Still 
lefs value has the learning which has no morally 
good influence on the 'mind and manners of the 
learned man; which allows him to think as meanly, 
and to ad as perverfely and foolifhly, and as ilavifh* 
ly to follow the calls of^his lulls and paffions, as the 
ignorant and the unlearned $ and in proportion as 
It procures t 4 fc little real and durable advantage to 
himfelf, fo much muft this defed diminifh its Utility 
in regard of others, and weaken its influence on 
human happinefs. No, then alone does learning 
difplay herfelf in her native dignity, in her full 
fplertdor, ahd fuffer none to doubt of her high 
value, when ihe appears in the company of modefty 
.and wifdom; when fhe is not blind to her own de* 
feds and failings, and is hot alhamed of her limi¬ 
tations;, when fhe readily communicates herfelf to 
others; wh^n fhe* rather informs in the fpirit of 
meeknefs, than decides in a haughty imperious 

tone $ 
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tone; when fhe manifefts herfelf in generous fenti* 
ments, in a beneficent and active zeal in the caufe 
of truth, of virtue, of liberty, of human happinefs, 
and by an eminently wife, manly, virtuous deport¬ 
ment, worthy of the enlightened man. 

This once premifed, my pious hearers, let us 
more particularly examine wherein the real value of 
learning confifts, and on what grounds it merits 
our refpeCt. 

Erudition is firft mental perfection, and promotes 
mental perfection ; and, if one be a fpecial and co- 
vetable privilege of mankind, then mult the other 
be fo too. The man of learning, who deferves that 
name, knows more of truth, fees farther into the 
principles and combinations,-;;of truths, goes more 
furely to work in the inveftigation of them, and is 
therefore lefs liable to be impofed upoj| by fpecious 
appearances. His acuter fight takes in more objeCts, 
his trained eye explores < much farther; he thinks 
more perfpicuoufly, more profoundly, more juftly, 
than the generality of mankind can do; and who 
but mull confefs this to be a perfection, a preroga¬ 
tive ? Allow that he fometimes miffes of his mark; 
allow that he is liable to falfe conclufions and errors; 
let the whole amount of the highly ufeful truths he 
has made out, clearly explained, or firft difcovered* 
be comparatively never fo fmall yet he has been 
all that time exercifing his mental powers, learning 
to ufe them better, to ufe them with greater dexte¬ 
rity, and has thereby been advancing their effentiai 

vol. n. N and 
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and lafting'perfedion. — A thoufand things, itmuil 
be readily confeffed, a thoufand things that relate 
to language, to the hiftory of nations, of nature 
and arts, and to other fciences, the knowledge of 
which conies under the article of erudition, are in 
themfelves not at all deferving of any pains in the 
ftudy and inveftigation of them ; but, not to men¬ 
tion the clofe connexion wherein they frequently 
fland with other more important objeds, they can¬ 
not be invefligated and known, cannot be refleded 
on, methodized, combined, applied, without em¬ 
ploying our underftanding, our ingenuity, our ge¬ 
nius, -our memory, without exercifing our mental 
faculties and ftrengthening them by that exercife j 
and this undoubtedly communicates a great value 
and utility to every kind of knowledge which we 
acquire, not barely in a mechanical and thoughtlefs 
Way, but by confideration and refledion} it mult 
give it a value and utility which will ftill abide by us, 
even when that very knowledge has vanilhed from 
our remembrance, and paffed into complete ob¬ 
livion. Thus, we all learn in our younger years 
numberlefs things* which we can turn to no account 
whatever when we are advanced in life, and yet the 
learning whereof has been of great confequence to 
-us, as we at the fame time learned to think, to draw 
inferences, to determine, to revolve many fubjeds, 
to comprehend many, and conned many toge¬ 
ther. -— Never negled then, o ingenuous youth, 
todearn anything that exercifes thee in thought, if 

thou 
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thou have time and abilities and opportunity for it, 
though thou perceive not its utility, and though pro¬ 
bably thou wilt never be able to ufe it. The real, 
the greateft utility it can be of to thee is, that at all 
events thou wilt be the more rational and the wifer 
for it. — Therefore, let no man peremptorily de- 
fpife him who is apparently purfuing with eameft- 
nefs and too much induftry, matters that, abftratt* 
ediy confidered, are utterly infigmficant, and ppo* 
mife no pleafure or advantage to any. All depends 
upon the method in which he employs himfelf about 
them. If he do it with intelligence, with reflection, 
he may thereby learn to think as confecutiyely, as 
juftly, as perfpicuoufly as another, who is bufied 
on the moft elevated objects. In this refpe£t, may 
even an inferior art, an ordinary trade, be as pro¬ 
fitable to the man that properly exercifes and car¬ 
ries it on as erudition itfelf. Both the one and the 
other are, in more than one confideration, no¬ 
thing elfe but the fcafFoId, whofe value mull be de¬ 
termined by the edifice to the building whereof it 
is fubfervient. 

Learning acquires fecondly a great value from the 
liberal and inexhauftible fatisfa&ion which accompa¬ 
nies the inveftigation and the knowledge of truth. 
The fatisfa&ion enjoyed by the traveller, on ex¬ 
changing the perplexed and tortuous way, over¬ 
grown with thorns and briars, through a difmal 
and mazy foreft, for an even and luminous path, 
or after the darknefs of the night perceiving the firft 

n 2 rays 
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rays of the fun gilding the mountain-tops ; is not 
greater, nor by far fo great, as that of the thinking 
man, on perceiving light and order and confiftency 
in his reflections, and that he can thereby proceed 
nearer to the knowledge of truth. And this plea- 
fure the man of learning enjoys, not indeed exclu- 
fively, but in an extraordinary degree. Every not 
totally unfuccefsful application of his mental facul¬ 
ties, every enlargement of his horizon, every aug¬ 
mentation of his knowledge and perceptions, every 
rectification of his ideas and conceptions, every not 
inattentive glance he can call into the immenfe 
regions of truth, and every ray of light thence re¬ 
flected on his eyes, procures him this pleafure. 
And how diverfified, how inexhauftible it is ! Each 
ftone, each mineral, each plant, each animal, each 
man, each part of man, the whole material and in¬ 
tellectual world, the vifible and the invifible, the 
part, the prefent and the future, the poffible and 
the aCtual) the creature and the creator; all employ 
the curiofity, the obfervation and inquiry of the 
thoughtful Scholar; all guide him forward on the 
track of truth j all point out to him more or lefs of 
it; all fhew him arrangement and harmony in the 
whole and in the parts ; all lead him to the prime, 
eternal Source of being, of life, of power, of per¬ 
fection ; and by thefe very means procure him Satis¬ 
faction, the pureft, the nobleft pleaSure. A plea¬ 
fure that often rifes to extafy, when he has over¬ 
come any material impediment that checked him in 

5 his 
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Jiis courfe of reflections, has obviated fome difficul¬ 
ty that bewildered him, folved fome knotty point 
on which he had exercifed his perfpicacity in vain ; 
when he is enabled to fill up any confiderable chafin 
in his knowledge, to fee through a feries of concep¬ 
tions with greater perfpicuity, to comprehend more 
fully fome part of human lcience, to find fome im¬ 
portant and fertile principle or elucidation, to make 
any ftriking application, any profitable ufe of his 
knowledge, or to detect a trace of the truths' that 
enfure him a remarkable pro.-refs in cultivating the 
field he has chofen. How often, and how amply, 
muft thefe pleafurcs requite thenaturalift, the aftro- 
nomer, the geometrician, the philosopher, the che- 
inift, and every other inquifitive mind, for all its 
exertions and toils in the fearch of truth ! And 
how little has fuch an one to fear, left the fources 
of thefe pleafures fhould ever fail, or the enjoyment 
of them become furfeiting! No, here are fountains 
of pleafure that never fail, which flow through all 
times and all eternities, and become the more ex¬ 
uberant, the oftener and more copioufly we draw 
from them. And mud not the erudition, which 
procures us pleafures of this kind, be of great value ? 

Learning thirdly poffeffes a great value, as a 
means whereby the common intereft of fociety is 
promoted. How greatly have navigation and com¬ 
merce been benefited by aftronomical obfervations ; 
how much- have chemical refearches contributed to 
the improvement and perfection of manufactures'; 

n 3 how 
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how much are architecture, taCtics, and every fpe- 
cies of mechanical fcience, indebted to mathematics! 
What implement is there of the artift, of the arti- 
zan, of the hufbandman, .that is not more or lefs 
improved and perfected by them ? How many pro¬ 
ductions of nature are underftood, wrought up, and 
rendered fubfervient to many important purpofes, 
by the induftry of the naturalift ! What beneficial 
inftitutions in common and civil life, what conveni¬ 
ences in regard of lodging and furniture, of order 
and fafety, of trade and barter, are we not indebt¬ 
ed for to learning, and particularly to geometry and 
its correlative fciences! How much are we be¬ 
holden to the ftudy of law for peace and quiet, and 
to medicine for life and health, however great the 
inconveniences of the one may be, and the imper¬ 
fections of the other! How much agreeable and 
ufeful knowledge, how many means of refined fo- 
cial pleafure, and liberal entertainment, have been 
diffufed from all thefe fources among the feveral 
claffes and orders of men ! Compare the condition 
of a country where ignorance and fuperftition reign, 
with that of another where learning and fciences 
flourifh: how much more barbarifm and ferocity, 
how much more imperfection and confufion, will 
ye find in one than in the other! How ma'ny chan¬ 
nels of induftry, of art, of pleafure, of domeftic and 
fodal happinefs are fhut up againft the former, 
which run and difperfe themfelves throughout our 
happy country, bringing life and aCkivity, profit and 
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fatisfadlion, into all our borders, and from which 
we all daily derive unnumbered benefits of every 
kind ! And how much more profit and pleafure 
of thefe various kinds may the whole fociety pro- 
mife itfelf in future from learning, fince all men are 
at prefent far more difpofed to render it more ge¬ 
nerally ufeful and more ferviceable, to all ranks 
and defcriptions of perfons than ever they were 
before. 

Sound learning has, fourthly, a great value, as 
a prefervative from all kinds of fuperftition and fe- 
naticifm. It cheriihes and extends the light of 
truth, which that brood of darknefs cannot endure, 
and which often fcares it back into the obfcurity 
from whence it fprung. It promotes clear reafon- 
ing, nice invefligation, fagacious doubt, modeft and 
difpaffionate inquiry into the caufes, the views, the 
combination of things. It arms us againft the illu- 
fion of the fenfes, of the imagination, of the feel¬ 
ings ; againft the fallacious charms of the extraor¬ 
dinary, the wonderful, the myfterious j againft the 
impofing vizor of peculiar penfivenefs, myftical and 
occult fcience, beneath which ignorance and fana- 
tidfm fo often lurk. Wherever real learning and 
folid fcience Iofe their refpedt and influence, fuper¬ 
ftition is fure to rife .upon their ruins, with all its 
lamentable and difaftrous attendants, ignorance, ti¬ 
midity, fanaticifm, intolerance, the fpirit of domi¬ 
nation, perfecution, fpreading terror and thraldom 
and mifery of various kinds throughout the coun- 
n 4 try. 
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try. Curiofity never totally forfakes the human 
mind. If a man cannot employ it in regular, ra¬ 
tional reafoning, he endeavours to gratify it by con¬ 
ceits and reveries, by excurfions beyond the vifible 
diurnal fphere, into the land of apparitions; and 
fccnes of defolation in futurity, are then objeCts of 
the firft magnitude with him. If, in his flights into 
that world unknown, he has not for his guide an en¬ 
lightened and well trained underlianding, but truffs 
only to obfcure fenfations, he is liable to deviate in¬ 
to every infidious by-way, every indirect and crook¬ 
ed road that offers ; he encounters the hazard of 
becoming the puppet of every fly deceiver, or every 
difciple of impofture. But who can think on all the 
mifchievous and peftilent effects of fuperftition and 
fanaticifm, and not afcribe great praife to erudition, 
which is always counteracting them, and fetting 
bounds to their dominion ? 

Yet more. Confldered as a flay of religion, 
learning which is not unworthy of that appellation, is 
of very great value ; and this fhould render it emi¬ 
nently dear to us, who profefs and revere religion. 
The credibility and the divine authority of the chrif- 
tian doCtrine reft at leaft in part on hiftorical argu¬ 
ments ; and thefe can neither be defended nor 
known, nor duly weighed, without the help of learn¬ 
ing. The underftanding of the facred books, which 
we revere as the fources of this doCtrine, prefup- 
pofes a knowledge of languages, of antiquity, and 
•of many other particulars that come under the head 

of 
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of learning. If we wifh to fee thefe do£lrines de¬ 
fended againft the objections of the infidel and the 
fcomer; if we would fee their reafonablenefs evin¬ 
ced, fee them purified from all human commix¬ 
tures ; more unfolded and reduced to a conneded 
and confident whole; delivered in a manner adapt¬ 
ed to the wants of mankind and the exigencies of 
the times; and if we would have them likewife 
worthy of all acceptation to the profound reafoner, 
to the man inclined to doubt; would we hope to fee 
them in fecurity from all abufe: all this could not 
be done, but by various forts of literary knowledge; 
not without philofophical perfpicacity, without an 
enlightened and well regulated underftanding. Were 
it not for learning and folid fcience, religion would 
fpeedily degenerate into fuperftition and fanaticifm. 
Whereas, the more flourifhing and the more gene¬ 
ral they become, in a country or among a people: 
the greater light is diffufed over religion ; the nearer 
it reverts to its native fimplicity, its inherent majef- 
ty j and the greater in general mull its influence be 
on human perfe&ion and happinefs. Is religion 
founded on the immortal bafis of truth, and does it 
comprehend all truth : everything by which the in- 
veftigation and the knowledge of truth is generally 
advanced, muft of neceffity be favourable and aux¬ 
iliary to it. And what a value muft from hence ac¬ 
crue to erudition, in the fight of every man to whom 
religion and truth are not indifferent objects! 

Laftly, 
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Laftly, learning, when it is and efie&uates what 
it ,xnay and ought to be and effe&uate, is an excel¬ 
lent preparative to the employment and pleafures of 
a luperior ftate after death. Though much, perhaps 
even the greateft part, of our knowledge and the 
fcrences as thev are termed, will fall away as totally 
ufelefs in the future life, as the toys and playthings 
of our childifh years; yet mull much of the reft: (till 
remain, fuch as is of a nobler kind, of eternal, un¬ 
changeable veracity, of univerfal utility ; and afford 
them, who take it with them into that better world, 
a greater or lefs advantageous outfet, beyond thofe 
who are deflitute of it. Though, for inftance, what 
the aftronomer knows concerning the heavenly bo¬ 
dies and their relations to each other, be ever fo lit* 
tie in comparifon with what in the immenfe fyftem 
of the univerfe is concealed from him, yet at leaft 
he underftands fome few letters in the alphabet of 
the fcies, and fgems in thofe fuperior regions fome- 
what lefs a ftranger than the abfolutely ignorant. 
But, were it not fo, my pious hearers, yet the 
fcholar, who juftly bears that name, is always exer- 
cifmg his mental faculties in a far fuperior degree; 
learns to furvey, to comprehend, to combine more 
obje&s; raifes himfelf in meditation farther above 
what is fenfible and viftble; habituates himfelf to 
more ijitelle&ual occupations and more refined fa- 
tisfadions; acquires a greater love for truth than 
for all things elfe} finds in the refearchand know- 
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ledge of it the pureft delight; feels more fenfibly 
the vanity and emptinefsof all earthly things; feel? 
himfelf more forcibly attra&ed towards the things 
that are invifible, towards fuch as are infinite and 
eternal, towards God, the original fountain of all 
light and all truth, and travels on to his fuperior ftate 
with brighter profpe&s, with greater expe&ations. 
And muft not this be a very fuitable preparative 
to it ? 

If fuch be then the cafe, my pious hearers; if 
learning be an excellent exercitation and perfec¬ 
tion of the human mind; if it procure a man real 
pleafure, and the moil refined and pureft kinds of 
pleafure; if it promote in various ways the general 
welfare of fodety; if it be a powerful prefervative 
from fuperftition and fanaticifm j if it be a fupport 
and an auxiliary of true religion j if it have a 
tendency to fit us, in more than one refpeft, for 
our future fuperior ftate: then is it inconteftable 
that it poffeffes a real, a great value, that it may 
contribute and a&ually does contribute much to 
human happinefs. 

And, now, how ought we to behave in regard 
to it ? The learned, as well as the unlearned, have 
particular duties incumbent on them in this refpeft. 
In conclufion, allow me to addrefe a few words to 
the confideration of both. 

You therefore, my dear friends, who devote 
yourfelves to learning, or employ yourfelves in- 
it, take k for neither more nor left than it really 

is. 
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is. Prize and pronounce upon it, in the whole, 
.as in its particular parts, according to their proper 
worth; ufe it according to its true deilination. 
Acknowledge that the generality of it, though fer- 
vjceable and in many refpetts ufeful and neceflary, 
yet is not near fo important as prepoffeflion and 
felt-love would probably induce you to believe. 
Know and feel and confefs the imperfection, the 
uncertainty of all human knowledge and fcience. 
Frequently contrail what you know, against what 
you do not and cannot know; what you know 
with aflurance, again!! what is only hypothetical and 
llightly probable; what you can actually make ufc 
of, againil what is barely initrumental and matter 
of exercife, or even deception and error; what you 
may hope to carry with you into eternity, againft 
what will be buried with you, and be loft in the 
night of oblivion: and let all this teach you mo- 
defty and humility. Let found common fenfe, the 
uncorrupted feelings of the heart, the wifdom that 
is grounded on experience, and ihews itfelf in an 
adtive and bufy life, have ample juftice. Reverence 
and purfue learning only fo far as it makes you bet¬ 
ter, more intelligent, more wife, more ufeful; and 
prefer the important to the lefs important, the fer- 
viceable to the lefs ferviceable, as often and as much 
as your circumftances and the duties of your vo¬ 
cation will allow. Be not jealous of your acquire¬ 
ments, nor parfimonious of your information; 
rather ftudy to incorporate all yoa know that is 
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good and ufeful, every truth that is of fervice to 
mankind, by every method in your power, into 
the common dock of human knowledge. Let 
that greater light, which gladdens you, enlighten 
others alfo; and hide it not from indolence or 
from timidity, or from mercenary views, from the 
eyes of the world. Beware however at the fame 
time of fhaking the foundations of morality, or 
weakening the bands of religion. This, as the 
friend of mankind, you would not venture to do, 
even though you were perluaded that the former 
were falfe and the latter chimerical; at lead, not 
till you could furnifh your brethren with more liable 
fupports to their faith and repofe. No, whatever 
promotes human perfection and happinefs Ihould 
be facred to you; and true religion, which cer¬ 
tainly promotes it moll, Ihould be mod facred. — 
Content not yourfelf fimply with being learned, 
but endeavour to be fo in a refpe&able and amiable 
manner. Beware of the ordinary failings attendant 
on learning; of unfociablenefs, of mifanthropy, of 
defpifing and depreciating whatever lies not within 
your fphere, or relates not to you purfuits. Be not 
haughty nor domineering ; bear with the weak, the 
ignorant, the erroneous, in the fpirit of love; put 
them not to lhame, but convey to them inftruc- 
tion; decide not on all things, and never decide 
without reafon; condefcend to each man’s capa¬ 
city ; hearken to their modeft contradictions with 
calmnefs; and learn, even from the unlearned, as 

readily 
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Feadily as you teach others. Refped the percep¬ 
tions, the excellencies, the ufeful occupations of 
other perfons, though they fhould even feem 
ftrange to you. Do honour in fine, to learning, 
by the falutary influence you allow it to have on 
your charader and conduct; diftinguilh yourfelf 
even more by generous fentiments and employ¬ 
ments of general utility, than by diffufive fcience j 
and uniformly prefer doing to underftanding, that 
is, virtue to knowledge. 

And you, my friends, who belong not to the 
clafs of the learned, defpife not that with which 
you are unacquainted, or of which you have only 
a glimmering and faint conception. Rather efteera 
and prize that of which you are able to difcern a 
little by a few refledions, fufficient however to 
ftiew you that it is of great and various fervice to 
you and to the whole community. Contemn not 
the thing itfelf, becaufe of its accidental abufes. 
Attribute not the errors and imperfedions of the 
learned to learning itfelf. Require not of perfons, 
who in general lead and are forced to lead a re¬ 
tired life, and who feldom have a mind totally dif- 
engaged, the vivacity, nor the polilhed breeding, 
nor the agreeable manners, nor the intereft in all 
that pafles, which you may exped from perfons 
who live in the great world, and are prefent in all 
public diverfions and pleafures. Refped the body 
of the.learned, though perhaps all that belong to 
it are not refpedable. Countenance and promote 

learning 
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learning of every kind, by the elteem you fhew to 
the learned, by the helps you afford them, by the 
afliftance wherewith you facilitate their frequently 
expenfive undertakings and purfuits, by the honour 
and rewards you bellow on their indultry, and for 
the fervice they render the public. But profit like- 
wife by the greater light which learning diffufes 
around you. Avail yourfelves of it for rectifying 
and extending your knowledge, as far as is con¬ 
fident with your calling and your other obligations. 
But ftrive not for fuch learning, as in your ftation 
cannot be acquired without neglecting your moll 
important occupations and affairs, and which, in 
the degree you would probably with to poffefs it, 
would more confufe than fettle you, would be of 
more prejudice than benefit to you. Neither pre¬ 
tend to an acquaintance with fuch kinds of know¬ 
ledge and fcience as are either totally unknown to 
you, or of which you fcarcely know more than the 
name j at molt, have only fome general notions. 
In many cafes, it is far better to be ignorant, and 
not to be alhamed of one’s ignorance, than to put 
up with fuperficial knowledge, and then to be as 
proud of it as if it were real learning. 

Laftly, let all of us, my pious hearers, both 
learned and unlearned, fo think and fo live as men 
fedulous to promote the benefit of one and the 
feme family; as members of one body, whereof 
one is the eye, another the ear, a third the hand, 
a fourth the foot, and who are all equally necef- 

fary 
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fary to the fupport and well-being of the whole 
body, whereof none can difpenfe with any of the 
others without injury. So fhall we all fulfil our 
duty, all worthily maintain our ftation, and reach 
the great end of our creation; all learn to love 
and efteem each other more and more, and each 
by means of the other become conftantly more 
happy. 



SERMON XXXVII. 


The Value of more enlightened Times. 


father of lights, whofe glory fills the 
ethereal throne, from whom all good and 
only perfeft gifts proceed, we likewife are irradi¬ 
ated and cheered by thy light, the light of truth as 
well as the light of the fun: and how much more 
are we illumined by the former, than fo many 
other people and nations, who fcarcely difcern a 
few faint emanations of it. Yes, thou haft imparted 
to us, as men and as chriftians, many eminent 
means of inftru&ion, of knowledge, of perpetually 
increafing illumination and intelle&ual perfection ! 
Thou, haft tranfplanted us from the kingdom of 
darknefs into the kingdom of light. And how 
much happier are we thus become, and how much 
happier may we flill be! How greatly has thy 
kindnefs thus facilitated to us the path 'of life, alle¬ 
viated the accomplilhment of our duties, the attain¬ 
ment of thy great defigns upon us in the vaft eter¬ 
nal fcheme involving all! From what tormenting 
vol. n. o folici- 
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folicitudes, from what opprefiive burdens, from 
what fervile fear, from what terrors has this irf- 
ftance of thy mercy freed us ! By having brought 
us to the light, thou haft called us to liberty, to 
inward peace, to purer virtue, to higher happinefs. 
If this light be yet not fo generally diftufed among 
us, not fo unclouded, not fo vivid as entirely to 
difpel the darknefs, ftill the dawn allows us to 
hope for the bright rays of the morning, and then 
for the meridian blaze. Yes, thanks be to thee, o 
Father of light, for the genial riftng and the gra¬ 
dual progrefs of it! Oh caufe it to fhine ever 
brighter, to fpread ever farther ; and grant us by 
its influence to become ever wifer and better! 
Grant that none of us raay be guilty of {hutting 
their eyes againft it; none of us impede its activity 
and progrefs; none of us abufe it to fin, none of 
us walk in darknefs! But let each of us zealoufly 
ftx-ive to advance conftantly farther in the know¬ 
ledge of the truth, and by the truth to become 
inceffantly more free, inceffantly more virtuous, and 
inceffantly more accompliftied ! May each of us 
in his place, and according to his ftation, prove a 
burning and a Alining light enlightening far around 
him, and promoting the greater intelleQual im¬ 
provement of his brethren as far as he is able! 
.Aflift us powerfully to this end, moft gracious Fa¬ 
ther ! Teach us to recognize our fpecial privilege, 
and ever more faithfully to ufe it. Grant that we 
may all walk before thee as children of light, and 
thus affert the dignity to which thou haft promoted 

us 
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us as men and as chriftians. Blefs the reflexions 
we are now about to make on thefe important ob¬ 
jects. Let them awaken in us the fentiments of 
gratitude and joy for them ; let them excite in us 
a fatisfaXion and zeal in the unwearied profecution 
of our courfe to the prize of perfeXion. Thefe our 
fupplications we offer up unto thee in the name of 
Jefus Chrift, our lord ; and fteadfaffly relying on 
his promifes, addrefs thee further as he prefcribed 
us: Our father, &c. 


ephes. v. 8. 

Now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children of light. 

r jpiIE times we live in, my pious hearers, are 
frequently called enlightened times.; and in 
faX they are not abfolutely undeferving of that 
epithet. I.efs ignorance in general prevails at pre- 
fent, lefs fuperftition and blind credulity, than in 
the days of our forefathers. At prefent it muff be 
owned, far more perfons refleX upon mpral and 
religious fubjeXs than perhaps ever did before. 
There are now a hundred perfons who employ 
themfelves in reading, and in acquiring fome no¬ 
tions and fcience, for one that did fo, I will not fay 
in the days of yore, but even at the commencement 
of the prefent, and in the courfe of the laft,cep-. 
tury. Many kinds of knowledge are now diffemi- 
o a nated 
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rated amongft all clafles and conditions of men, 
which were heretofore confined to the learned. 
In our times a man is alhamed of many errors; 
many prejudices, many fuperftitions, childifh opi¬ 
nions and ufages, which formerly were held facred 
by princes as well as their fubje&s, by nobles as 
wel| as the vulgar. At prefent the purfuit of truth, 
and the free inveftigatio'n of it, are more general 
than formerly. Accordingly there a&ually is more 
intelle&ual light, there is a greater proportion of 
knowledge, there are more means and incentives 
tait among mankind, though neither the one nor 
the other be near fo great and fo general as num¬ 
bers pretend. — But does this greater intelleftual 
light give our times a real precedence above the 
foregoing ? Are they a&ually more valuable on 
that account ? On this head the judgments are 
extremely various, according to the point of view 
in which the matter is beheld. 

Indeed this accellion of light, particularly at firft, 
and before it be come to a certain degree of per¬ 
fection, is attended with many evils of various 
magnitudes. It excites dbubt; it makes the faith 
of many weak perfons to waver; it puffs up the 
proud; it often begets fcoffers; it occasions at 
times fad confufions and difturbances; it is often 
Tidfufed by the wicked, for excufing and palliating 
their vices and follies; in fome refpe&s it promotes 
or favours a difpofition to luxury and oftentation, 
too great a propenfity to difiipation and public 

amufements; 
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amufements; it probably weakens and enervates 
many, by refining their tafte, and employing, their 
mind to the detriment of their body; it mifleads 
numbers to meddle with things quite out of their 
1'phere, with which they have no concern whatever, 
and thereby to negleit more ferious affairs ; it fre¬ 
quently renders certain ferviceable and ufeful infti- 
tutions, methods, cuftoms, writings lefs effe&ive, 
as people are enabled to fpy out their ■ defers 
and errors, but are not yet able to fupply their 
places with better. All this is undeniable. And 
yet the greater proficiency of a nation in knowledge 
remains, notwithftanding, a real and defirable ad¬ 
vantage ; it is always far preferable to its oppofite. 
The evils of the former are not general; they are 
at leaft only tranfient, and will be far overbalanced 
by the good which is the natural confequence of 
that proficiency. And this, my pious hearers, is 
the topic that I intend now to difeufs. We'are 
doubtlefs a people greatly enlightened, and we 
begin to enjoy the advantages pf our proficiency. 
As the apoftle in our text fays to the chriftians: 
“ Now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children 
of lightas chriftians ye are brought to the know¬ 
ledge of truth, think and live as perfons who know 
the truth; fo may we alfo addrefs you: as men 
and as chriftians, you are in poffeffion of mpre 
means of inftru&ion and improvement than many 
other, perhaps than the generality of perfons and 
nations •, you are already then capable of being 

o 3 farther 
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farther enlightened than they ; it therefore behoves 
you to conduct yourfelves conformably to thefe pri¬ 
vileges. In order to incite you to this, my pious 
hearers, I will reprefent to you the value of the 
greater intellectual improvement of a people or 
community ; and then deduce from it a few rules 
for your conduct. 

The gradual improvement of mankind is a natu¬ 
ral confequence of the conftitutions and regulations 
which God has eftp.blifhed in the world, and the 
courfe he has prefcribed to the human mind. As, 
in nature, the dawn fucceeds the night, which in its 
turn gives place to the bright effulgence of day, and 
every creature feels itfclf produced anew to life, in¬ 
cited to the frefh exertion of its powers, and to pro¬ 
ceed onward to its object: fo likewife the knowledge 
and perceptions of mankind are perpetually increaf- 
ing in extent and perfpicuity, and their minds are 
conltantly flruggiing for greater a£tivity, for higher 
perfection, whenever the progrefs of the former 
and the efforts of the latter are not violently ob- 
fb'ucted and confined. This general proficiency in 
knowledge is therefore perfectly in the order of pro¬ 
vidence, as a part of the plan laid down by God, in 
his moral adminiftration. It mud therefore be 
good ; It muft have a real and great value, even 
though we fhould not allow it. In this manner are 
we taught by religion to judge of it, and our reflec¬ 
tions convince us that this judgment'is true. For, 
rtfow' various and confiderable are the advantages 

that 
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ihat accrue from a .more copious acceflion of light 
to mankind, to the nation that has it to rejoice in ! 

Fir!l, wherever it cxifts, it begets a far greater 
and more complete exertion and application of the 
faculties of the human mind. This no one will de¬ 
ny. But mull not this ufe, this exercife, this im¬ 
provement of our nobleft faculties, be highly defir- 
able ; and mult it not be highly deferable in a view 
to all mankind ? Is not the deftination of all man¬ 
kind in efl'entials the fame ? Are they not, in this 
ftage of their exiftence, to rife from fenfual to ra¬ 
tional creatures ? Are they not all to think, juftly 
and correctly to think, and to ft tidy to raife them* 
felves more and more above the vifible and the pre- 
fent ? Are they not ail capable of a continual pro- 
grefs ? Have they not all the fame natural predifpo- 
fitions, capacities and powers ? Can that which 
brings thefe predifpofitions into action, which un¬ 
folds and exercifcs thefe capacities and powers, be 
bad and hurtful ? Or are they only to be formed, 
unfolded, exercifed by the learned, by men of fu- 
perior ftations ? Wherefore then do all men pofiefs 
them in common ? Or is it right and fit that this 
formation, this expanfion, this exercife of the pow¬ 
ers of the human uiind, ihould be arbitrarily limited 
and controuled ? Who may arrogate to himfelf 
this right over his brethren ? Do not thefe ^imita¬ 
tions, fo far as they are juft or expedient, neceflari- 
ly arife from the particular condition of perfons, of 
times, of circumftances, of refources, of the actual 

o 4 • ftate 
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Hate of things ? And if, in general, thefe limita¬ 
tions were further dilated, what harm would enfue ? 
Or is truth perhaps the excluftve property of the 
learned, or of the ruler, or of the opulent and 
noble ? Is not'every man appointed and called to 
the knowledge of truth ? Is it not honourable and 
falutary to every man ? Granting that it is liable to 
be mifapprehended by fome, to be abufed by others? 
Is it always to be mifapprehended, always to be 
abufed ? Does not the morningducceed to the day¬ 
break, and to that again the full fplendor of noon ? 
Should there be then no dawn, left atiy one, de¬ 
ceived by its feeble light, might /tumble, or lofe his 
way ? Is then the night more favourable to the tra¬ 
veller than the dawn ? Is error, is ignorance, al¬ 
ways harmlefs ? Are not the evils that attend them 
much greater and more various, than thofe that 
may arife from the mifapplication of truth i No, 
whoever efteems and loves mankind, his brethren, 
who underftands their nature and appointment, will 
fpread light around him whenever he can, and is 
unconcerned about the confequenees it may pro¬ 
duct ; fince this he knows for certain, that light is 
better than darknefs. No, it is only the impoftor, 
only the tyrant in the ftate and in the church that 
can be interefted in it; it can only be neceffary to the 
attainment of their defpotic defigns, that men ihould 
be kept in blindnefs and error, Ihould be withheld 
from approaching the light, left they fhould.fee 
thrmgh the veil flung acrofs their intentions and 

a&ione. 
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actions. It is written, and may well be applied to 
this fubjeft, “ Every one that doeth evil, hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, left his deeds 
fhould be reproved.” And for thefrfame reafon it is,' 
that he hindereth others from coming to the light, 
as far as in his power lieth. 

Farther. Where a greater improvement of the 
intelle&ual faculties prevails, there is a more com. 
plete and more elevated ufe and enjoyment of the 
beauties and bleffings wherewith God has embellifh- 
ed our earth, and by which He has revealed to us 
his greatnefs and glory. What are all the beauties, 

, all the wonders of nature, all its bounties and de¬ 
lights, to the unthinking man, who lives amongft 
an unenlightened people! How little will they be 
obferved by him! How much lefs will they be en¬ 
joyed in rational confcioufnefs and a Toothing eleva¬ 
tion of the mind to God! How feldom ufed to the 
ends for which they prefent and offer themfelves to 
him! How vainly do the heavens and the earth 
declare to him the glory of God, the Creator and 
Father of the univerfe! Cold and thanklefs he fees 
them with barren furprize ; he diverts himfelf with 
them, indeed, as a child is amufed with the bright 
fparks he perceives in the firmament at night, and 
the variegated colours with which the face of the 
earth is adorned; he tramples under foot, with 
equal indifference, plants and flowers and creeping 
things; and takes no farther intereft in them all, 
than as they bring immediate advantage or detriment 
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to him. “ His belly cleaveth unto the ground,” 
and fo does his fpirit alfo ; he feldom raifes himfelf 
above the vifible and the prefent; and remains much 
clofer allied to the beafts of the field than to fpirits 
and fuperior beings. Confined to the narrow circle 
of his terrene occupations, and the pleafures of 
fenfe, h’e leaves the furt and the moon and the liars 
to rife and fet, the parts of the day and the feafons 
of the year to perform their Hated revolutions, one 
wonderful difplay of the fcenery of nature to follow 
on another, without ajking himfelf a fingle queilion 
about the caufes, the, defigns, the combination of 
thefe things ; without rejoicing in them with con- 
fcioufnels and reflection ; without being fenlible to 
the greatnefs of God, to the bounty of his heavenly 
Father, and to his own happinefs. And is this truly 
a Hate, this the behaviour becoming a man ? Does 
he thus maintain the poll he fills on earth as a ra¬ 
tional creature, as the prieft of nature ? Does he 
thus forfooth reach the end for which God has en- 
compailkl him with fo many beauties and blellings, 
with fo many demonllrations of his power, of his 
wifdom and goodnefs, and granted him a mind to 
underftand them, and a heart to feel them ? And 
mull not the greater intellectual improvement, which 
promotes this end, and opens to every not abfolute- 
ly inattentive man, at once the book of nature and 
his own eyes to perufe it, be agreeable to the will of 
the,father of nature and of man! Mull it not pof- 
fefiMilttlly great value ? 


A greater 
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A greater intellectual improvement thirdly de¬ 
livers mankind from many degrading and oppreffive 
fhackles of fuperftition and fervile fear. Allowing 
that the lower and more numerous clafs of men re¬ 
quire narrower limits and a tighter rein, if we would 
have them not abufe their faculties, nor negleCt their 
duties: yet to this endvneither fuperftition nor 
thraldom are necefl'ary, and evils that could only be 
guarded againft by fuch means would ceafe to be 
evils. No, even in this refpeCt we are not permit¬ 
ted to do evil that good may come. Superftition 
and bondage far too deeply degrade the human 
creature ; deface in him by far too much the image 
and the lineaments of God, his creator; keep him 
by much too remote from the true end of his being ; 
are much too manifeftly at llrife with his perfection 
and happinefs: for us not to prize, revere and pro¬ 
mote, as matters of the higheft moment, whatever 
can fecure or deliver him from them; and this 
a greater degree of light undoubtedly does. It dif- 
pels a thoufand and a thoufand idle terrors, which 
formerly perplexed and tormented mankind ; a 
thoufand kinds of impofture and error which for¬ 
merly held them in cruel bondage. It is only by 
fuch intellectual improvement, that the childilh and 
pernicious belief in fpeCtres, in necromancy and 
witchcraft, in fupernatural arts and fciences, in the 
authority and influence of evil fpirits, is weakened 
and deltroyed. And how much does fuch credulity 
dishonour and difgrace the man, the chriftian, the 
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worfhiper of the only true God! How incon- 
fiftently does it occafioflf him to think,' and how ab- 
furdly and fooliflily to aft! How often does it de¬ 
prive him of all fpirit to good aftions, and how of¬ 
ten miflead him into fhocking crimes! What anxious 
perturbations and horrors purfne him wherever he 
goes, and how feldom can he rejoice in exiftence ! 

And how can true religion and folid piety find 
place, where fuperftition and fervile dread prevail! 
But are true .religion and folid piety, are filial love to ' 
God and filial fatisfaftion in him, is the rational anc\, 
genial enjoyment of life, the heritage of only a 
chofen few, ©r at mod of fome ranks and clafies of 
men ? Are they not the property of mankind as 
men j of the chriflian as a chriftian ? Can their 
fway become ever too general, or hS*' too firmly 
eftablilhed ? Can their influence on human conduft 
and, on human happinefs ever be too great ? And, 
if that be not poflible, who can deny the value of 
that intelleftual improvement, whereby they are fo 
much advanced, or who lhall prefume to prefcribe 
it bounds? No, whoever doesfo,*muft, though 
probably he will not confefs it to himfelf, mud 
. doubt of the truth, and hold the grounds of religion 
to be very tottering and infecure, or the fear that 
either the one or the other might fuffer by it would 
never enter his mind. 

The more the times are enlightened, the more fa- 
vpu|gj|ile they are to true religion. Indeed, not to 
eyef|’ religion j not to the appendages and commix¬ 
tures 
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tures by which even the true religion has been in all 
times encumbered and disfigured. Thefe mult af- 
furedly by degrees fall off, where greater lights and 
free inveftigation obtain. But is this to be fet down 
to the account of profit or lofs ? ■ Is it to be dreaded 
or defired by the friend of truth, the friend of man¬ 
kind ? Is it not thofe human appendages which fo 
much rcftrain and enfeeble the effects of true re¬ 
ligion, that render what is called religion fo unpro¬ 
fitable to moft men, and to many even mil'chievous ? 
Examine the religion of an unenlightened nation, of 
a nation where implicit faith prevails. In regard 
of the generality of its profIffors, is it anything 
more than a firing of fentences repeated by rote, 
than a round of ceremonies, than lip-fervice, than 
felf-deceit? The groffeft conceptions of deity, 
with a confequent mean, fervile, cdiidifh condudt to¬ 
wards him ; the moft fuperititious notions of the mi¬ 
raculous efficacy of certain words and folemff rites 
and outward actions, and a ftone-blind confidence 
in thefe words and rites and actions; a tormenting 
fcrupulofity about indifferent things, and inconfider- 
ate difregard to the moft important; flavifh fears 
and idle hopes; zeal without knowledge; faith 
Without virtue; devotion without charity ; auftere 
obfervance of arbitrary impofitions and injun&ions, 
and a general relaxation of indifpenfable obligations: 
this is, generally fpeaking, the religion of every na¬ 
tion where men fhun the light, and refufe it admif* 
fion to the human mind. And is then fuch a re- 
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Kgion indeed fo refpe&able, fo falutary, that I 
fhould efteem it inviolable and unimprovable, that 
it mull be fecured againft all free inveftigation, and 
fcreened from the light ? Admit, that this invefti¬ 
gation, that this light, may be attended by unbe¬ 
lief in on£ perfon, a difpofition to cavil in another, 
and in a third by indifferency. Will this be the 
fruit of them in all men, mult they have thefe ef¬ 
fects for ever ? Will they not produce in many, 
■will they not probably in time be productive of 
found knowledge of the truth, and of inward con¬ 
viction of it, in the generality of men ? And do 
we not find, that where darknefs and ignorance pre¬ 
vail, as much at Ieaft is found of unbelief, of doubt, 
of indifferency in reference to the molt effential 
points, and perhaps ftill more ? And if the num¬ 
ber of the outward profeffors of religion were re¬ 
duced, what would it lofe by the defection of fuch 
falfe or cold friends ? Would not the rational faith, 
the belief, founded on difcufiion and conviction, of 
the reft, be productive of more benefit, promote 
real virtue and happinefs in them and around them, 
fo much the more ? — No, true religion needs 
never to Ihun the light; and he that diffufes this, is 
at the fame time extending the reign of happinefs 
and virtue. The chriftian, fays our text, is'light in 
the Lord ; if, then, he would maintain this charac¬ 
ter, he mtift behave like a child of light, as a friend 
and pepmoter of it. 


Enlightened 
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Enlightened times are fifthly propitious to virtue. 
It is true, that proficiency in knowledge and virtue 
do not always proceed with equal pace. Nay, the 
former may eventually be detrimental to the latter: 
but afiuredly not uponthe whole. Yes, the virtues 
of the coenobite, the virtues of the hermit, the vir¬ 
tues of the fanatic of every denomination, if any will 
call them by that name, are confefledly fufferers by 
the diffemination of knowledge; they are plants 
that thrive better in the bofom of darknefs than by 
an influx of light. But certainly not the virtues of 
the ufeful citizen, of thefenfible man, of the true 
chriftian! What is virtue, if it be not founded on 
examination and choice, but is the effed of neceflity, 
of conftraint, of fervile fear, or of mere mechanical 
habit ? Does it* deferve that venerable name ? Is 
it indeed confident with itfelf ? Can it have much 
inward ftrength and folidity ? Docs it confer any 
honour upon the man ? Will it guide and govern 
him in concealment as well as in the eyes of the 
world, in common and familiar life as well as in the 
folemn offices of devotion or in civil affairs, in the 
enjoyment of liberty and pleafnre as well as under 
the heavy hand of power, or beneath the preffiire of 
misfortunes? No, only that virtue is thoroughly 
deferving of the name which- is a daughter of light, 
the refult of plain perceptions and inward conviction, 
which is founded on a true knowledge of our na¬ 
ture, our prefent and future appointment, our car¬ 
riage towards God and man, towards vifible and in- 

vifible 
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vifible things. She alone is always equal; reds 
upon firm, immoveable foundations; is ever the 
fame in all times, in all places, in all conditions; 
exalts and dignifies whatever a man does; accom¬ 
panies him wherever he is, and never deprives him 
of her counfel and S upport. She alone wants nei¬ 
ther outward coercion nor mechanical impulfe, and 
finds in herfelf inducement and ability enough 
for doing conftantly what is right and convenient, 
what is fair and honourable, what is the beft 
in every emergency. Admit that we may fuppofe 
fuch a virtue where there is no great degree of 
intelleftual improvement: but muft not whatever 
promotes and extends the latter be, fooner or later, 
favourable to the former ? How much more fen- 
fible and tender muft the moral fenfe, the confcience 
of the enlightened man, be! How many more ar¬ 
guments, and how much higher and nobler argu¬ 
ments muft hearing forward to his mind, whenever 
he has to chufe between'good and evil, or between 
good and better! How much farther muft his fight 
pierce into the remoter confequences of his under¬ 
takings and a&ions !» How much more accurately 
muft he apply the general rules of his conduct to 
every particular circumftance ; how much more 
eafily connect the pref&it with the future 1 . How 
.much more nicely will he difcern femblance from 
truth, what has only the fpecious appearance of vir¬ 
tue, from virtue herfelf! 4 How much lefs will he 
be fatisfied with only the inferior degrees of it! 

5 No, • 
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No, fear not, ye friends of Virtue, that the refpedt 
of your friend can be diminilhed among mankind, or 
her dominion contracted, by your enlargement of 
the kingdom of light. Truth and virtue are filters, 
they are infeparably connected together; the true 
votaries of the one are alfo true votaries of the other; 
the prevalence of the latter is fo much the more un- 
reftraiiied, by how much the former is extended and 
advanced ; their empire is one and the fame. 

In enlightened times fixthly mankind are more 
fociable, are brought nearer together, connect them- 
felves more intimately with each other, and by more 
various ties. Their manners are rendered milder, 
more agreeable ; their converfation more entertain¬ 
ing ; their intercourfe more pleafant and affection¬ 
ate ; their defires and endeavours to ingratiate them- 
felves with each other are greater. The higher and 
lower ftations and claffes of men are lefs diffevered, 
intermingle more, have more common purfuitsand 
pleafures ; and thus the pride of the one is abated, 
and the decent confidence of the other encouraged. 
Social pleafures in enlightened tinies are multiplied, 
refined, heightened. They are, in part, derived 
from fources abfolutely {hut up to an unenlightened 
people. The hiftory of nature and art, of the ge¬ 
nerations of men and the planting of nations, per- 
fonal and foreign experiences and obfervations, in 
on# cafe, fumilh the richeft and moft ample materi¬ 
als for difcourfe, for a ufeful as well as agreeable 
exercife of the underftanding, the fagacity, the dif- 
vol. H. p cernment. 
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©eminent, the nit, the imagination, for the main¬ 
tenance and fupport of rational cheerfulnefs and 
mirth. Every man is more earned to prefent him- 
felf on the moft favourable fide, to exchange infor¬ 
mation of one kind for information of another, and 
to impart as much fkisfa&ion and delight, as to* re¬ 
ceive. And muft not this be a covetable privilege 
above the condition of unenlightened men,*whofe 
manners are generally rude and ferocious, whOfe 
pleafures are altogether fenfual, whofe diverfions 
are merely riotous and noify, whofe perceptions are 
to the laft degree contra&ed, whofe converfations 
are commonly frivolous, whofe mental faculties are 
undeveloped and unexercifed, and whofe deport¬ 
ment is feldom agreeable, but much oftener info- 
lent and difgufting ? — And muft not the advanta¬ 
ges qf the former be in perfed harmony with the in¬ 
tentions of religion and nature ? Is it not the aim 
of both to unite men progreflively more, td infpire 
them with more and more love and efteem for each 
other, to render them continually mors ufeful and 
agreeable to one,nnother. qmore inclined 
to unfold their mutual capadues and powers by fo- 
cial wants and propenfities, by fooial bufinefies and 
pleafures, by all thefe means to improve thefum of 
their focial happinefs, and thus conftantly to approx¬ 
imate them to the true end of" their'exiftence, as one 
fingle clofely compared family of relatives, dwell¬ 
ing together and making each other happy ? Grant 
however that this greater fociablenefs, this refine¬ 
ment 
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Mient of manners, this intermixture of ranks, this 
extended action and activity, may have their un¬ 
avoidable inconveniences and difadvantages* Grant 
that they often degenerate into vanity and frivolity; 
that they frequently are accompanied by diffimula- 
tion and falfehood j allow that they diilipate too 
much the attention and the faculties of many j al¬ 
low that at times they infringe on the rules of ftriCt 
propriety. Upon *the whole, they always effeft by 
far more good than harm, occafion far more hap- 
pinefs than mifery} are always a ftep in advance 
towards the perfection of human nature, an allevi¬ 
ation and fweetener of the troubles of xhig terreftri- 
al life* 

Enlightened times are productive of (till more 
good. The fituation and profeffions of man are 
more dignified ; and therefore he has inducements 
to fill more worthily the former and better to pro- 
fecute the latter. Indeed the firft beams of ftronger 
light often produce quite contrary effeGs. The 
youth who thinks he has acquired fome knowledge 
and refined hisMaftqjjtipy eafifjgjjljftuiled to defpife 
the fituation and proKffion of -Spbrefathers, and 
to negleG the affairs of it, imagining himfelf capable 
of greater and more elevat^fconcerns. But is this 
evil, which only obtains in particular infiances, and 
for the moft part is foon remedied by the punilh- 
merit that follows it, or by maturer judgment, is 
this to be compared with the general and lafting 
evils which the defeifc of improvement in this refpeCt 
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naturally brings on ? How deplorable is the moral 
condition of a people, where no one fees farther than 
the contracted fphere of his art, his profeffion, his 
trade; where no one is interefted about what hap¬ 
pens otherwife than as it regards himfelf; no one 
thinks on the combination of the whole and on his 
influence upon it; no one acquires any knowledge 
but what he abfolutely wants ; none ventures to 
tread out of the track which his fires and grandfires 
trod before him : where every one works and em¬ 
ploys himfelf more by compulfion than inclination; 
where every one is a&uated only by felf-intereft and 
guided by.cuftotn ; and if he have any furplus of 
time or means from what his mechanical labours 
require, he knows not what to do with either, and 
how to employ them ! But on the other hand, let 
light once have made confiderable progrefs amongfl; 
a people; let men of all clafles and conditions have 
learnt to reflect more; let them have acquired 
greater knowledge of their appointment and that, of 
their brethren ; be better acquainted with the wife 
ceconomy of Galfcipon earth,, with 'the true value 
and coherence Writings; be better informed in 
what real honour and dignity, in what perfection 
and happinefs confift; let them fet about whatever 
they undertake, and do, lefs mechanically, with 
more rational confideration ; how quickly will every 
man learn to prize his ftation, to underftand the 
neceflity and utility of it, to carry on the bufinefs it 
requires on more liberal principles and in a more 

dignified 
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dignified manner, to enjoy the benefits it procures 
him more rationally and cheerfully, and to be in all 
refpeCts more ufeful to the community ! And how 
much more will he thus promote his fatisfa&ion 
and his mental perfection! How differently will he 
find hiinfelf repaid for his diligence and induftry ! 
When can he be deficient in opportunities of ufeful 
employment, and in fources of manly recreation, 
even out of his peculiar circle ! How important, 
how agreeable muff the labours and affaire of the 
countryman, the artift, the merchant, the artificer, 
by this means become, when he profecutes them 
with a liberal mind, free from prejudices, with an 
underftanding cultivated and accuffomed to reflec¬ 
tion, and feels the value of all he does! And how 
confiderably would all thus be gainers ! Indeed we 
are (till very far fliort of that degree of culture. But 
if it be defirable, then muff likewife the way that 
leads to it be good, though it be befet with many ob- 
ftruCtions. Even the beft field is not entirely free 
from weeds; much lefs that which has fo long lain 
fallow, which has fcarcely bee^segun to be tilled, 
arid which is fown with grain tnat can never be per¬ 
fectly clean and unmixed. 

More enlightened times are laftly preparative to 
that better ftate which awaits us after death; and 
this fo furely, as in that ftate knowledge of truth 
and fpiritual perfection compofe the foundation of 
our fuperior felicity. I am fenfible that at pfefent 
we can form but very faint, indefinite ideas of our 
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future ftate, and can know but extremely little of 1 
the peculiar occupations and pleafures of it. I am 
firmly perfuaded likewife, as I obferved in a late 
difcourfe, that moft of our knowledge, confidered 
as* knowledge, of whatever fpecies or kind it may 
be, muft there fall away as totally ufelefs; and that 
in this refpeft the enlightened man, the man enrich¬ 
ed with all the treafures of learning, will have no 
great advantage over the unlettered and ignorant. 
This however is very certain, that our future life is 
linked to the prefent, that it is a fequel of it, that 
the degree of inward perfection we here attain will 
determine the point of perfection of which we. fhall 
there be capable. This however is very certain, 
that in that, as well as in the prefent ftate, we fhall 
think, fhall inveftigate truth, perceive truth: that 
we Ihall do all this as men, and that it will be fo 
much the more eafy or difficult for us to do this, we 
fhall do it fo much better or worfe, as we have more 
or lefs exercifed ourfelves in it here: accordingly, 
whatever exercifes us in thought, whatever pro¬ 
motes intelle&ual ^prfe&ion ; therefore muft great¬ 
er proficiency in intellectual improvement as the 
ftrongeft incentive and the beft mehns to that end, 
be preparative to that fuperior ftate; therefore muft 
enlightened times have a real and great value in this 
refpeCt alfo. Are we already i» this world, the 
children of light $ do we here already live in the 
kingdom of light; are we eagerly defirous of every 
fay of it, however feeble : then muft we become 

the 
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the fitter for its brighter influx, for its perfefit fplen- 
dor, in a better world! 

This will fuffice, my pious hearers, for difplaying 
the great value of a confiderable progrefs in intel¬ 
lectual acquirements, and for placing it beyond all 
doubt. Let us now proceed to draw a few inferences 
from it in regard to our conduct. 

If you are fenfible to the worth of this intellefhial 
advancement, ufe all diligence to turn that portion 
of it you are bleffed with to rnoft profit ; and caufeit 
to produce in you that good which it has a tenden¬ 
cy to produce. The more enlightened the times and 
the people, in which, and amongft whom you live; 
the more fhouid you be afiiamed of ignorance, of 
fuperfiition, of implicit faith, of thoughtleffnefs and 
indifference in reference to matters which it behoves 
all men, and confequently you, to know. There¬ 
fore, {hut not your eyes againft tfie light that {bines 
around you. Walk not in darknefs, fince the day 
begins to appear. In regions where all is dark, where 
ignorance and fuperfiition prevail without controul : 
there no man indeed need be afhamed of being ig¬ 
norant and fuperftitious, to gl%»e his way in the 
dark, and to (tumble or fall at every ftep he takes 5 
for there one is as impotent and wretched as an¬ 
other, and yet neither believes himfelf either wretch¬ 
ed or weak. But, to prefer darknefs to the light 
that beams upon our eyes; to (tumble and to fall in 
a path irradiated by the fun, as though it were 
flirouded in the deepeft night $ $0 remain (till igno- 
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rant and fuperftitious amidft all the means to know¬ 
ledge and a rational faith ; this indeed degrades a 
man, this renders him grofsly criminal. And this, 
my dear friends, may be more or lefs the cafe with 
you. “ The night is far fpent,” may we likewilc 
exclaim to you with an apoftle, the night is far 
fpent ; “ the day is at hand,” the dawn has already 
appeared : “ it is high time to awake out of deep.” 
The time is over and gone, when free reflection and 
inquiry was a crime, and implicit belief meritorious: 
none of you, except by his own fault, can be defi¬ 
cient in means and inducements to reflection, to re- 
fearch, to the augmentation and improvement of his 
knowledge. Avail yourfelyes of thefe means and 
inducements, ufe them like men endowed with rea- 
fon, and as chriftians who are called to liberty. Re¬ 
main not fupine on the fpot where tradition, where 
vylgar prejudice and old wives’ faws delivered down 
from age to age have brought you, as if they were 
the boundaries of all human knowledge. Implicitly 
follow no human leader ; from children proceed to 
be men, who are learning to think for themfelves, 
to go alone, and to proceed with a firm and Ready 
ftep along the path of truth. To think and-aCl up¬ 
on thoroughly tried and fure principles; conflantly 
to be purfuing greater light, farther certainty ; to 
love truth above all things and to receive it with an 
open heart, without regard to prevailing opinions 
and outward circumftances, as it appears to you : is 
what iliould diftinguifh you from lefs enlightened 

men, 
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men, and your times from the times of ignorance 
and darknefs. 

Farther. If you confefs the great value of intel- 
leftual improvement to a nation, then let every one 
of you promote it according to his ftation and in 
proportion to his abilities. * Particularly you who 
are teachers of the people, or are farther advanced 
in knowledge than the reft. But do it with that pru¬ 
dence and affection, which fhould guide and actuate 
us in all our affairs, and moft in the moft impor¬ 
tant. Every man is not capable of every truth. 
Every manner of producing and of diffeminating 
even the moft generally ufeful truths, is not the 
beft. Few perfons are ftrong and liberal minded 
enough at once to comprehend and adopt and make 
a proper ufe of truths hitherto unknown to them, 
or even a confiderable part of them. A bright ef¬ 
fulgence of light, not making its approaches by de¬ 
grees, but fuddenly intromitted in all its force, fre¬ 
quently dazzles more than it enlightens. No, in 
the moral as in the - natural world, the tranfition 
from the darknefs of night to the full blaze of noon 
muft come on by degrees, if mankind are to enjoy 
that’light, and not be forced to fliut their eyes 
againft it. Take heed then not to favour falfehood 
and error by any means; and Hill more, not to 
profefs and to teach them as Verity. This is horrible 
high-treafon againft truth, and debafes every man 
that does it, even though he do it in really good in- 
tentions. But you need not therefore direftly con¬ 
tend 
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tend.againft every error; not furiotrfly attack every¬ 
thing that either is or appears to you to deferve that 
name’: otherwife, you may at the fame time {hake 
the foundations of truth, which is often in more 
than one refpeCt connected with error, and thus bar 
it from all accefs to the heart. As Kttle need you 
beftow or obtrude every truth, without diftinftion 
or exception, upon every human mind. As every 
kind of grain will not flourifh in every foil, fo neither 
is every truth adapted to the comprehenfion of every 
individual. Even the proper field requires previ¬ 
ous culture before it can be fown with any reafon- 
able expectation of a plentiful harveft. — Are you 
ambitious of contributing to the intellectual im¬ 
provement of your brethren, begin by fetting their 
attention and curiofity in motion; bring them to 
the eonfcious fenfe of their imperfections, their in¬ 
tellectual wants; induce them to think for them- 
felves and affift them in their reafonings : conduCt 
them to the track of truth, and remove the princi¬ 
pal impediments and obftruCtions out of their way; 
make them fee what they already know and believe 
in a clearer light, or underit&nd it with greater per- 
fpicuity, and thus accuftom them to think with calm- 
pefs and precifion, and make them defirous of great¬ 
er light. By this means you will bell carry on your 
attacks againft levity, floth, fenfuality, indifferency 
in religious matters, the low, fervile fear of man, 
falfe fcrupulofity, hypocritical piety ; and thus flop 
up the fprings of error and fuperftition. Render 

truth 
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truth refpedable anc| amiable to all men, by the 
modefty and meeknefs with which you deliver it, by 
the hilarity and ferenity with which you poffefs and 
difplay it, by the influence it has on your temper and 
manners. Recommend arid difperfe all good writ¬ 
ings, that promote reflection among mankind, and 
are favourable to the knowledge of truth. Pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the inftrudion and formation of 
young perfons, and thus lay the foundation of greater 
proficiency for the next generation. 

In fine, if you confefs the value of greater intel- 
ledual improvement, and adually enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of it; walk, as we are exhorted to do in our 
text, as children of light. Let your light fo fhine 
before men, that they, feeing your good works, 
may glorify your father who is in heaven. Live as 
men who profefs the truth, and are become wife and 
free by the knowledge of it. Let its light not merely 
have an influence on your mind, but let it govern 
your heart and actuate your whole demeanour. Be 
faithful to your convidions. Exhibit your cha- 
rader as much, and even more, by generous fenti- 
ments and good deeds, than by juft conceptions. 
Light, that does not at once animate, warm and 
fertilize, knowledge that does not make us wifer 
and better, is of no great value, is frequently more 
prejudicial than ufeful to us. Your progrefs in 
knowledge fhould be not fo much an ultimate ob- 
jed, as means to higher aims j means to purer vir¬ 
tue, to greater perfedion and happinefs. The truth 

that 
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that reigns in your ideas fhoyld likewife reign in 
your feelings, in your views and endeavours, in 
your difpofitions and a&ions, in your whole deport¬ 
ment. Only by judging in every concern, by being 
difpofed in every circumftance, and by a&ing in 
every occurrence, as the nature and conftitution of 
it requires, and is confiftent with your correlative fi- 
tuations, will you be ever advancing nearer to 
perfe&ion and to its fupreme and eternal original, 
the deity; only thus the knowledge of truth can 
and will become to you a never-failing, a conftantly 
augmenting fource of happinefs. 



SERMON XXXVIII. 


The Value of dffliclions and Tribulations 


QOD, parent and lord of univerfal nature, thou 
haft placed us here in a ftate of difcipline and 
exercife. Here we are never entirely that which, 
according to our native tendencies, according to 
our faculties and capacities we may and Ihould 
be. But it is thy gracious will that thefe difpofi- 
tions, thefe faculties, thefe-capacities Ihouid here be 
gradually unfolded, formed, brought into a&ion. 
Here we are in the ftate of infancy, but by it we 
are gradually to grow up to maturity. Yea, here 
thou wouldft educate us for a fpiiere of exertion 
more extenfive and brilliant, for a better, a fupe- 
rior life, and train us up, by various excrcifes to 
the occupations and felicities of it. All that we 
here are and do, that we enjoy and fuffer, all that 
happens to us, are fo many means to this exalted 
purpofe. All is calculated to render us more intel¬ 
ligent, wifer, better, more perfeft.* In this view 
haft thou, wifely gracious, fubjected us and all that 
3 is 
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is around us to fo many accidents and viciffitudes* 
for our trial and exercife. To this end baft thou 
ftrewn our courfe with fo many difficulties and im¬ 
pediments that call forth every effort, every exer¬ 
tion of our faculties. To this end haft thou fo 
clofely and fo varioufly interfperfed light and dark- 
nefs, joys and forrows, progrefs and oppofition, 
profperity and adverfity in our preferit ftate, leading 
us to our appointment one while on a plain and 
even path and then by rugged ways. Oh might 
we fuft'er ourfeives always to be led and directed by 
thee, our Father, as obedient children ! Even then 
fubmit t® thy guidance, when it is at variance with 
our inclinations and defigns, when Aire are unable 
to difcover the end and aim of it! * Might we ac- 
cuftom ourfeives to look up to thee, who difpofeft 
of human affairs, not with reverence only, but 
with confidence and joy. In the molt diftreffing 
and alarming fituation, may we fee thy mercy finn¬ 
ing through the cloud, and difcern thy hand con¬ 
ducing us by the various meafures of thy provi¬ 
dence to regions of neverfailing happinefs ! Know¬ 
ing that even thy fevereft correCion is the correCion 
of a father, of the wifeft and tendereft of fathers ; 
affuredly convinced that thy purpofes can never 
fail, that thou beft knoweft how to complete them, 
and that thy everlafting purpofe is and can be 
no other than to render us happy! Yes, in this 
affurance we will refign ourfeives entirely to thee 
with filial confidence; entirely acquiefce in thee and 
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thy decrees ; and thankfully receive from thy hand 
as benefactions, good and evil, joys and farrows. 
Oh lead and guide us by thy counfel 1 Thy conn- 
fel is ever wife and . good. Conducted by thee, 
we lhall never go aftray. Under thy protection 
and thy guidance we fliall infallibly reach the mark 
of our high calling. God, ftrengthen and confirm 
us in thefe pious fentiments, and grant that the 
meditations we are now about to begin in this view 
may be bleffed. Thefe our humble fupplications 
we prefent unto thee as the followers of thy fon 
Jefus, who has taught us to know and to love thee 
as our common parent; and, as believers in that 
gofpel, which encourages all men to addrefs thee 
as their God and father, and to hope for thy fa¬ 
vour in the pra&ice of truth and righteoufnefs, we 
conclude them in his words : Our father, &c. 


HEBREWS' xil. I U 


Nocliaflcning for the prefent fcemeth to I* joyous, but griev¬ 
ous ; ncvertheJefs, afterward it yieideth the peaceable fruit 
of righteoufucis unto them which are exercifed thereby. 

^JOD loves bis creatures of the human race. 

This all nature proclaims aloud. This is de¬ 
clared by all the capacities and powers that God has 
given us, all the arrangements he has made in the 
moral $md the phyfical world. Happinefs is our 

true. 
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true, our total deftination; the deftination of all 
that exifts and lives, and is fufcepdble of happinefs. 
To this end has he made us; to this end has he 
affigned us this part of his dominion for the place 
of our abode, and embellifhcd it with fo many 
beauties and bleffings; to this end has he placed us 
in the various connections wherein we Hand with the 
material and the fpiritual world. He has likewife 
excited in us all a thirft, an ardent third after hap¬ 
pinefs ; and how is it poflible that he, the Allgra- 
cious, Ihould have raifed in us this thirft, and not 
have furnifhed us with the means of affuaging it! 
— No, we are furrounded on all fides with fources 
of pleafure and delight, inviting us to enjoyment, 
no lefs diverfified than exuberant, and which we 
can never entirely exhauft, nor each of their feve- 
ral kinds. 

And yet man, this creature fo beloved of God, 
and fo evidently ordained to happinefs, frequently 
meets with grievous afflictions; and no one yet of 
^ll our race has ever paffed his life without having 
differed more or lefs. Are then thefe afflictions 
at ftrife with our deftination ? Do they exclude 
us from the path of happinefs ? Have they a ten¬ 
dency to defeat the purpofes of our Creator, the’ 
plans of almighty goodnefs ? No, that were 
impoffible; even thefe afflictions muft tend to fome- 
thing good, muft poffefs a certain value, muft 
contribute to the advancement of our happinefs: 
otherwise God, who loves us with paternal ten- 

dernefs. 
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dernefs, and would have us happy and joyful as his 
children, certainly would never allow them to be¬ 
fall us. 

And thus the matter ftands, my deaf friends, 
even affli&ions, even tribulations are good; are 
benefa&ions of our heavenly Father. They are 
means, harfh and unpleafant indeed, but efficacious 
and falutary means, for our purification, for our 
amendment, our higher perfeftion. They lead us 
a rough and dreary way, a way often moiftened 
with tears and the fweat of our brows; but a way 
that terminates in happinefs. Of this our own rea- 
fon and experience will not permit us to doubt; 
and the facred books confirm what they teach us, 
in a manner the mofl exprefs. “ No chaftening,” 
fays the apoftle in our text, “ for the prefent 
feemeth to be joyous, but grievousall feverity 
is repugnant and difagreeable to us while we 
feel it. “ Neverthelefs, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteoufnefs to them which are 
exercifed thereby in the fequel it produces the 
beft effects to them who allow themfelves to be 
corrected by it, by rendering them good and vir¬ 
tuous. “ It is good* for me,” fays the pfalmift, 
“ that I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
ftatutes.” And the apoftles of Jefus, in behalf of 
themfelves and their fellow-chriftians, glory alfo in 
tribulations, knowing that “ tribulation worketh 
patience; and patience experience; and experi¬ 
ence, hope; and hope maketh npt affiamed.” 
May we then, my devout audience, learn to take 

vol. 11, q the 
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the afflictions and tribulations of our lives, nr lei's 
than the proper goods and fatisfaclions of them, 
for what they are and ought to be, and employ 
them to the advancement of our happinefs! My 
defign is, by my prefent difeourfe, to give fome 
direction to your reflections upon them. To which 
purpofe I (hall examine with you the value of af¬ 
flictions and tribulations m regard to human happi¬ 
nefs, and to that end firil fhew, how and to what 
amount afflictions and tribulations hare, a real 
value; and then, what gives them that value, 
wherein it confifts, how they have a tendency to 
further our happinefs. 

Afflictions and tribulations have no value as ulti¬ 
mate objeCts, but only as means. They are not 
in themfelves either good or wholefomc, but only 
in regard of their effects. Afflictions are and mufb 
ever continue to be afflictions; difagreeable, pain¬ 
ful fenfations. Tribulations are and muff ever re¬ 
main tribulations j accidents and occurrences that 
are adverfe to our nature, and hoftile to our views 
and defires. While they are prefent, fays our text, 
we think them unpleafant and grievous; and this 
of themfelves they aCtually are. They are medi¬ 
cines, bitter medicines, which are not preferibed 
on account of the pleafantnefs of their tafte, but 
only as good againft difeafes, and which probably 
we mu ft be long plagued and tormented with be¬ 
fore we are completely recovered. They are exer- 
cifes, not enjoined us on their own account, but 
for the fake of their effa&s. The fchools confidered 

* as 
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as fchools, have no great value. It is not the re- 
ftraints they impofe on our liberty; it is not the toil- 
fome application they at one time induce and at an¬ 
other compel us to exert; not the chaftifeinent they 
beftow on the negligent fcholar, for his punifhment 
and correction, that make them defirable. It is only 
the good confequences of thefe hard reftraints, of 
this laborious affiduity, of this grievous chaftening: 
only the ufeful knowledge, the better difpofitions, 
the good habitudes, we thereby acquire, that con¬ 
fer its whole value on whatever we do and fuffer 
there. So alfo fickneffes, misfortunes, Ioffes of 
goods and honours, Ioffes of patrons and friends, 
the failure of plana and undertakings, poverty, 
humiliations, perfecutions, and whatever elfe op- 
preffes and affli&s mankind, have only fo far any 
real worth, as by their means we become wifer and 
better and happier. 

Hence it naturally follows feCondly, that they 
acquire this value only by the ufe we make of 
them. Not every man to whom medicine is ad- 
miniftered, or who voluntarily takes it of himfelf, 
will thereby be healed. There muft be vital pow¬ 
ers yet remaining in him ; he muft not purpofely 
hinder and diminifh the effects of the medicine he 
has taken; he muft do or abftain from many 
things, which at other times he need not do or ab¬ 
ftain from, and fo frame his whole conduct as is 
befitting his prefent condition. Not every one who 
frequents the fchools, and allows himfelf to be ia- 
q 3 ftru&ed 
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ftruded or is forced to be taught, will learn what 
they are adapted to teach. Many a one will leave 
them as ignorant and unqualified, probably more 
corrupted and vicious, than he was before. It is 
only the attentive, the ftudious, the obedient fcho- 
lar, who willingly imbibes inftrudion and profits 
by difeipline, that returns from them enriched with 
the treafures of wifdoin, and bleffes the man that 
entered him there. If we would have afflictions 
and tribulations to be of real value to us; we mud 
ufe them aright: we mull account them juft what 
they are; muft confider them in their dependency 
on God and Ills will; muft refled upon them, 
view them on their moral fide, attend to the dc- 
fign of them, and demean ourfelves in all refpeds 
according to our fituation, as it is altered by them. 

In fhort, afflidions and tribulations have often 
no more than a comparative value,.only inafmuch 
as they fnatch us from the dangers of an uninter¬ 
rupted profperity, and teach us what that could 
never inform us of, or lead us to a point of wif- 
dom and virtue to which profperity could never 
condud us. On this principle, they are not necef- 
fary to all men in the fame kind and to the fame 
degree. There are children who may be educated 
by carefles alone ; there are others that require a 
harfher difeipline. The former have a tender and 
fufceptible heart; feel the whole value of every 
kindnefs fhewn to them; think nobly; and find no 
duty, no facrifice, too painful whereby they may 
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teflify their gratitude to their bcnefaCtors, their 
friends, their tutors and conductors: the latter 
fort are obftinate, headftrong, felfilh; are far lets 
tradable, much harder to be governed, and there¬ 
fore require to be more forcibly agitated, require 
to be often feverely chaftifed, before they can be 
brought to fubmilhon and obedience. So likewife 
there are men of generous and noble fouls, whom 
profperity neither fafcinates nor hardens, neither 
feducing them into folly, nor plunging them in 
vice ; who find, in every benefit they receive from 
the hand of the Almighty, frcih incitement to juf- 
tice, and frefh impufe to beneficence; and who, 
thoroughly impreffed with the love of God and 
man, require no other motives to make the beft, 
the moft generally ufeful application of all that they 
are and have. But poffibly there may be a much 
greater proportion of fuch as know not how to bear 
uninterrupted fuccefs, who by it would encounter 
the rifk of lofing all fenfe of obligation and virtue, 
all fentiment of religion, all the feelings of huma¬ 
nity, and fall by little and little into the moft aban¬ 
doned profligacy : and, if thefe perfons are fnatch- 
ed from this danger by afflictions and tribulations ; 
if by their means every deadened fentiment to 
what is beautiful and good be reftored to motion; 
then certainly muft afflictions and tribulations be to 
them of far greater value than the moft flourifhing 
profperity. 

6 3 And' 
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And this, my pious hearers, is the true ftate of 
the cafe. To convince ourfelves of it, we need 
only proceed to examine a little more circumftan- 
tially what it is that gives human fufferings and 
tribulations this value, or wherein it confifts, and 
how they tend to advance our happinefs. 

Afflictions and tribulations are, in the firft place 
well adapted to lead a man to ferious reflections on 
himfelf, on the true end of his creation, on his 
condition and the way to happinefs, to imprint 
thofe reflections on his mind, and actually to fet 
him forward on that way. How rarely are thefe 
reflections made amidft the captivating fplendour, 
amidft the confufed noife, the dizzinefs, the delu- 
live glare, the intoxication, that commonly attend 
on profperity! How fcldom there can ferious 
thoughts obtain a hearing ! How quickly are they 
feared away by the oftentation of the luxurious, 
the ftrife of tongues, the impertinences of the idle, 
the lies of the vain, the fcandal of the malicious, 
the flanders of the defamer, the voice of the flat¬ 
terer, and all that world of iniquity, which pro¬ 
ceeds from the tongue! How feldom there does 
a man defeend into himfelf! Delighting to wan¬ 
der abroad, and familiar everywhere, how apt is 
he to be a ftranger at home, a ftranger to his own 
character, -a ftranger to his own heart, a ftranger 
to all that it is important for a rational creature to 
know. How eaftly does he overlook and forgeit 
aft his inward defeCts, all his fpiritual wants, in the 

polfeffion 
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pofleffion and enjoyment of fo many outward ad¬ 
vantages i How apt is he there to exchange reality 
for appearances, to confound what he is with what 
he has, and to lofe fight of himfelf and his proper 
felicity amidft the enchanting viilons that float upon 
his mind ! — But, when the feene changes ; when 
all thefe Ihining images difappear from his view ; 
when the companionable buffoon, the fcoffer, the 
fycophant, the falfe friend, forfake his unhappy 
houfe; when all is hufh and quiet around him, and 
all things awe him into folemn gravity: then he 
Hands ftill, awakes from his dream, grows atten¬ 
tive to himfelf, difeovers the emptinefe of his heart, 
and the inftability of fortune; and what is more 
natural than for him to enter upon thefe or fimilar 
confiderations: What is it then properly that is fo 
much altered within me, or of me, or about me ? 
Is it myfelf, or is it the objects around ? Do they 
eflentiajly belong to me, or do they only {land in 
a certain relation to me for a period of time ? 
Does my whole, does my principal happinefs con- 
fid indeed in them ? Is the lofs of them utterly 
irreparable ? The riches I pofieffed, were they 
myfelf ? Were the honours and the magnificence 
that furrounded me, were they me ? My ruined 
health, was that myfelf? Am I not juft what I 
was yefterday and the day before ? Juft as fen- 
fible, or juft as fenfelefs, juft as good, or juft as 
bad, as heretofore ? And what is, now*, the pur¬ 
port of my evidence ? 5 Am I here that I may be 

Q 4 rich 
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rich and great, that I may fhine and glitter among 
my brethren, that I may gratify all my fenfual de¬ 
fires, that I may fare fumptuoully and live joyoufly 
every day ? That does not depend upon me, that is 
fubjeft to a thoufand accidents ! That neither can 
all men be and do! That neither can any be and 
do fo long as they could wilh ! Would providence 
have permitted all thefe things to be liable to fo 
many revolutions and changes, if they were our fo- 
vereign good, if we were to fulfil the defign of our 
being on earth by the poffelfion and enjoyment of 
them ? No, that muft be attainable in every ftation; 
it muft be within the reach of the poor as well as 
the rich, of the low as well as the high, of the fick 
as well as the healthy, of the unfortunate as well as 
the profperous; it muft therefore confift in more 
effential, more permanent things. And muft not 
wiidom and virtue, muft not fpiritual perfection, be 
this fovereign good j They are indeed intimately 
and infeparably connected with myfelf, with me. 
•Of them no misfortune can rob me! They necef- 
farily adhere neither to riches nor to poverty ; nei¬ 
ther to inferior nor to fuperior ftation, neither to 
health nor ficknefs ! Thefe I may poffefs, enjoy, 
and infinitely augment, in the humbleft obfcurity 
as well as in the glare.of a court, in a cottage as 
well as in a palace, m folitude as well as in the 
moft numerous and brilliant affpmblies 1,, They can 
render me inwardly tranquil, contented, happy, in 
every condition ! Even death itfelf cannot de- 

fpail 
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fpoil me of them ! I take them with me into the 
grave and into the future world ! And can I then 
purchafe them at too dear a rate ? Can that be de¬ 
trimental to me, can that be a misfortune which 
makes me a fharer in thofe goods, or which allows 
me to enjoy them more, and to a larger extent ? —- 
If then tribulations, my pious heaters, rouze and 
lead a perfon to fuch reflections, to fuch confeder¬ 
ations, to fuch conclufions, what a value muft they 
be of to him ! 

Afflictions and tribulations teach us, farther, to 
form julter eftimates of worldly endowments, and 
to moderate our avidity and our affeCtion for them. 
How many a perfon, whofe heart was entirely wrap¬ 
ped up in thefe objeCts, who was the Have of them, 
who knew no happinefs but what they procured or 
promifed him, has learnt in this fchool to eftecm 
them as what they actually are! Yes, when, con¬ 
fined by pain and ficknefs, |ie could no longer en¬ 
joy them ; when trouble and anxiety rendered them 
infipid ; when he fuffered under the lofs of them ; 
when fome reverfe of circumftances has fhaken the 
proud edifice of his fortune, and threatened him 
with its fall; when death has raviffled from him his 
patron or the beloved of his heart: then the fcales 
fall off from his eyes; he then intimately feels how 
much thefe goods were tranfitory and worthlefs, 
how incapable they are to render a man wholly and 
conftantly happy, and how inadequate to the vehe¬ 
ment efforts that are made to procure them. How 

the 
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the glare of external objeCts difappears. Now the 
chains that bound him to the world are broken. 
Now he trufts no longer to the fupport of a frail 
reed, as though he leaned againft a rock. Now he 
depends no more upon goods that were only lent 
him, as if they were his inamiflible property; con¬ 
fides no more in diftinCtions that every accident may 
annul, in ftrength that may fo fuddenly be loft, in 
men that may die to-day, in a life that is fo fhort 
and precarious. And, fince his avidity for happi- 
nefs ftill remains equally keen, equally infatiable ; 
he therefore directs it towards other goods, that are 
more durable, and more worthy of his endeavours. 
Now he learns to prefer internals to externals, wii- 
dom and virtue to honours and wealth, intellectual 
joys to fenfual pleafures, the unfeen to the vifible, 
the creator to the creature. And how greatly muft 
he thus be the gainer! How much feldomer now 
does he exert his faculties in vain! How much more 
rarely do his hopes and expectations fail him! How 
much firmer is his welfare fixt! And muft not the 
tribulations which have helped him to this fituation, 
be of great value to him ? , 

In like manner afflictions and tribulations ve¬ 
ry frequently teach us temperance, felf-goverm 
ment, and the art of difpenfing with many thingsl 
To this we are firft urged by dire neceffity. We 
cannot, we ftiould not any longer do particular 
things* any longer lead a particular kind of life, 
any longer partake of certain amufements. We 
have loft the means and the right to them. We muft 

now 
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now fubmit to certain reftriftions. By degrees we 
become ufed to them ; they grow eafy, agreeable 
to us; we find many confiderable advantages in 
them. Now we aft from inclination, from princi¬ 
ple ; we now feel ourfelves more free, more inde¬ 
pendent on outward things ; find ourfelves lefs af- 
fefted by the inconftancy, and lefs liable to the 
ftrokes of fortune ; learn to endure quiet, to efteem 
privacy, to love and profit by retirement, and by 
all thefe things become better and more accomplifh- 
ed. What numbers have for the firft time learnt to 
govern themfelves, and to underfland and enjoy true 
freedom in thefe fchools of tribulation ! What 
numbers have been fnatched, indeed againfl their 
will, but to their real happinefs, from a perpetual 
round of frivolous amufements, where they could 
never be in a proper frame of mind, never be elated 
in their lives with full confcioufnefs, never as ra¬ 
tional beings, where they were the lamentable fport 
of their own paffions and the paffions of others ! 
How many have there been taught to fubdue thofe 
lufts, in the fervice of which they were formerly 
forced to drudge like flaves, and to deprive them¬ 
felves of a thoufand things, and to forego them with¬ 
out uneafinefs, which till now were to them urgent 
wants! They are now, in feveral refpefts, more 
circumfcribed, but on the whole, more free; are 
left more alone, but are more fatisfied with them¬ 
felves, and happier in the filent enjoyment of their 
own hearts. 


AfHiftions 
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Afflictions and tribulations are fourthly very of¬ 
ten a fchool of humanity, and the milder virtues of 
focial life; and what a value mull this alfo confer 
upon them ! But too frequently does uninterrupt¬ 
ed fuccefs render us obdurate, infenfible, unfeeling 
to the neceffities of others. The profperous man 
can feldom form to himfelf a juft reprefentation of 
the miferies of the diftreffed; his ftation, his affairs, 
his companies, keep him commonly far aloof from 
the fight of them. The healthy and robuft very 
frequently imagine the complaints of pain and dif- 
eafe to be exaggerated or affected, have had no fi- 
milar fenfations, and if they do not abfolutely dif- 
pute thofe of others, yet their ftrong nervous fyftem 
is but little moved at the recital of them. He with 
whom all things fucceed, is but too apt to blame an¬ 
other, who laments over defeated plans, thwarted 
expectations, or fruftrated labours and attempts, 
and to charge him with imprudence and bad ma¬ 
nagement. And how much muff this attenuate 
his compaffion ! — But the man that has fuffered 
himfelf, my dear friends, oh he feels the forrows of 
his brother in a different way ; he fmarts at the very 
fight of the fufferer of pain, he mingles his tears 
with the tears of the mourner, he feels every ftroke 
that falls op another, as if he were fmitten himfelf. 
Every fear his paft fufferings have left upon his 
heart pains him afrefh, and gives him fo quick a 
fenfe of the fufferings of another, as will certainly 
not leave him either indifferent or ina&ive. He 

who 
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tvho has himfelf borne the weight of misfortune, 
feels alfo how hard it prefies when he hears another 
groan beneath it, and finds within him the ftrongefl 
impulfe to alleviate that burden, if he cannot totally 
remove it. He who has himfelf experienced how 
eafily the wifefl plans may be fruftrated, how often, 
the beft undertakings fail, how often fwiftnefs will 
not fucceed in the race, nor ftrength in the conflict, 
nor prudence in bufinefs, how much in all thefe re- 
fpe&s depends on fortune and propitious circum- 
ftances, he will certainly deem otherwife of him who 
actually fuffers under thefe trials, will judge him 
with much more lenity, not condemn him with fe- 
verity, not impute his misfortune to him as a crime, 
and not fhut up his bowels of compaffion from him. 
He who has himfelf experienced how fweet the par¬ 
ticipations, the comfort, the affiftances of a friend 
are in diftrefs ; how the heart is thus relieved, the 
profpeft cleared up, the hopes revived, when a man 
can pour out his forrows into the bofom of another, 
when he feels that he is not abandoned by all men, 
that he is not left to fuffer alone, and may venture 
to affure himfelf of a guide and fupport even along 
the ruggedeft path of life: whoever has made trial 
of this, oh how will he run to open his heart to the 
fufferings of his friend and his brother, to give him 
a vent for his forrows, to receive his complaints, and 
to dry up his tears; how eagerly will he do all that 
in him lies to throw fome light upon his darknefs, 
and to confole and revive him! And how gentle, 

how 
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how complacent, how ferviceable, how humane, 
how beneficent, mud thefe experiences and fenfa- 
tions render him in general to all mankind 1 

Afflictions and tribulations are often a fchool of 
many other virtues, and particularly of the pureft 
devotion. How can we better learn refignation, 
abfolute, unlimited fubmifiion to the will of God, 
than when his will is in oppofition to our own, and 
he demands of us the facrifice of fuch things as had 
the whole attachment of our heart; and yet we fub- 
mit to his will, and acknowledge his will to be right 
and expedient and unblameable; and yet without 
hefitation make him thefe facrifices, colt as dear as 
they will, and fay to him in fentiments of the molt 
perfect fincerity : “ Father, not as I will, but as 

thou wilt: Father, thy will be done !” I low can 
we more flrongly teftify our confidence in his fove- 
reign wifdorn and goodnefs, how fhew our filial and 
entire acquiefcence in all his appointments and dif- 
penfations, how our conviction that his thoughts and 
ways are far, far exalted above our thoughts and 
ways, and are infinitely better and more perfect 
than ours ; than when, even in the rnidft of mif- 
fortunes, we adore him as the Allwife and the 
Allbountiful, accept without repinings whatever 
he ordains, or permits, or does, and compofe our 
minds by reflections on his fuperintendency, that he 
has nothing but perfection and felicity in view, and 
that his purpofes can never fail! How can we ex- 
ercife ourfelves more in faith towards the Almighty, 

than 
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than when we hold it faft and will not let it go, even 
when reduced to the depth of diftrefs, even then be¬ 
lieve and hope, though we do not fee, though all 
about us is darknefs, though we feem to be forfaken 
by all, and everything threatens us with perdition 
and ruin ? And if we are thus exercifed and 
ftrengthened, by fufferings and tribulations, in re- 
fignation to the will of God, in confidence in him, 
in fatisfaCtion with his ways ; if, by their means, we 
learn the hardeft, but at the fame time the noblcft 
kind of obedience, the rareft but the pureft filial de¬ 
votion ; muft: not this evidently promote our inward 
goodnefs and perfection ? Muft it not approximate 
us to the deity, and qualify 11s more for his compla¬ 
cency and for the tokens of his favour ? Muft it 
not prepare an ample recompenfe for our fidelity in 
a better world ? And muft not this give a great 
value to thofe afflictions and tribulations ? 

Yet more. How momentous, how dear to a man 
muft afflictions and tribulations render the doCtrines 
and comforts of religion! Religion, to which he 
formerly perhaps paid little regard, probably re- 
ftriCled it to certain opinions, or ceremonies and 
practices, which he but too often thought he could 
very well difpenfe with, or which only prefented it- 
felf to him under a gloomy and uninviting form, 
and which he neyer underftood as the friend, the 
guide, the comforter of the human race! When 
we are afflicted, what is more natural than to look 
out for help ? And how feldom with any certitude 

can 
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can we expert it from men ! How much feldomer 
do we actually obtain it from that quarter! And 
to whom then fhall we apply for it but to him who 
alone can conftantly and certainly afford affi(lance, 
and does mod readily grant it ? Yes, Lord, when 
tribulation comes upon us, then do we turn our- 
felves to thee ! Then does the fentiment of an al¬ 
mighty, an allwife, an allgracious ruler of the 
world, a father in heaven, which had probably long 
lain dormant in the foul, again revive ; then the ap¬ 
petites and affe&ions once more take their natural 
direction ; they turn to their creator and preferver, 
to the eternal fount of being and benignity, to him 
in whom we live and move and are! Now has the 
troubled fpirit, the foul tolled to and fro upon the 
billows of adverfity, once more found a fixed point, 
to which (he may adhere, from whence fhe may pro¬ 
ceed, and to which fhe may return,^a fupport on 
which fhe can rely, a fource of comfort from which 
fhe may draw refrefhment. How differently does 
fhe now feel her dependance on the fovereign being, 
and the intimate and bleffed relation that fubfifts be¬ 
tween the creature and the creator! She is now no 
more forfaken, no longer forcibly tom and fevered 
from her former connections, no more a folitary 
exiftence in the land of the living ! She has now 
the Lord alway before her, and knows and feels 
that fhe walks in his fight, and is protected by his 
arm, that fhe lives in his kingdom^- is one of his 
children and fubjeCts, and is allied in the moft vari¬ 
ous 
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ous and intimate manner with the vifible and the in- 
vifible, the material and the fpiritual world, by him 
who comprehends and unites all things in h'imfelf. 
In what an altered light muft Ihe now view the doc¬ 
trine of an all-difpofing Providence and the govern¬ 
ment of the Higheft! What comfort muft Ihe be 
infpired with, which Ihe never tailed before ! She 
now no longer appeal's to be the fport of chance and 
the creature of fortune ; no more complains in fal¬ 
len murmurs of the injuftice Ihe has undergone; is 
no longer tormented by rage and rancour againft 
the proximate caufes of her fufferings ; no longer 
harafled in contriving plans and devifing means of 
requiting evil with evil. No, it is the Lord’s do¬ 
ing ; all things are under his fupreme controul; he 
diftributes both profperity and adverfity, riches and 
poverty, health and ficknefs, life and death, accord¬ 
ing to his good pleafure, amongft the children of 
men; he elevates and he deprefles, he wounds and 
heals, he bringeth down to the grave and bringeth 
up from- it again, and what he difpofes and does 
muft neceffarily be right and expedient, muft, 
fooner or later, in this way or in that, turn to my 
intereft, and to the intereft of his whole family on 
earth And this, my dear friends, this is foothing 
to the foul; a healing balm to the wounded heart! 
The weary traveller has now got a {belter from the 
ftorm. He has found a fan&uary in the time of 
trouble, and he looks to the heavens, from whence 
cbmeth his aid.- The heart is fully at eafe while it 
voL.m. r refts 
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refts on him that made it, and repofes with perfect 
peace under the protection of everlafting arms. This 
gives all our fufferings a quite different, a much lefs 
frightful afpect! 

And how important, how precious to the affifted 
fufferer muff be the doctrine of our immortality, of 
the future and better life! When he fo acutely feels 
the emptinefs and infufficiency of the prefent, with 
all its goods and advantages and joys; when fo ma¬ 
ny ties that bound him to it are diflblved or relax¬ 
ed ; when the part of his road that {till lies before 
him is loft in obfeurity and darknefs; when he meets 
with fo many ftumbling-blocks, fo many incum¬ 
brances and difficulties in it: how reviving mu ft be 
the profpect into a fuperior and a better life! As 
reviving, as when the weary, way-worn, perfecuted 

• traveller, deferies from afar the term of his pilgrim¬ 
age, the fpircs of his native land- And with how 
much greater cafe, with how much greater forti¬ 
tude, will he now bear the troubles of life 1 How 
much more ftrenuoufly and cheerfully will he now 
complete his courfe, when he runs, not as uncer- 

* tainly, but expefts at the end of it the rieheft recom- 
penfe for all, the glorious reward of his faith and 
perfeverance l Oh what avaluemuft religion hence 
acquire in his fight! And what a value muft afflic-' 
tions and tribulations have, which difeovered to him 
the exceiltpcy of -it,,aim caufed him to apply to its 
confolations I 


Afflictions 
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' Affli&ions and tribulations are laftly oftentimes 
the mofl efficacious means of ftimulating mankind 
in general to a total change in their minds and 
manners. What all the arguments t>f reafon and 
religion, what all. the bounties of God, what all the 
remonftrances and exhortations and intreaties of 
teachers and friends, what neither the ftill, fmall 
voice of conscience, nor its louder'alarms and re¬ 
proaches could ever effeft; has often been done by 
affli&ions and tribulations. The former not unfre- 
quently Aide over the heart of the thoughtlefs and 
hardened offender, like water over the fmooth fur- 
face of a rock, and leave no trace behihd. The lat¬ 
ter ftartle and arreft the inconfiderate wretch that is 
ruffling headlong on deffraction they forcibly and 
fuddenly flop him in his wicked career; they ftrike 
more deeply into the receffes of his heart; they- 
withdraw, efface and diffipate, like duff before the 
wind, all the airy forms of happinefs that floated in 
his mind and deluded his hopes ; and will permit 
him no longer to doubt that he is not what he took 
himfelf for, that he has not what he thought he had, 
that he is unhappy and wretched. His feducers for- 
fake him, or laugh at his diftrefs; his flatterers are 
filent, and take themfelves away; the fnares that 
furround him ftand expofed to his view; the preci¬ 
pice he was" approaching ftrikes him dumb with 
amazement. He ftands petrified with horror; the 
intelle&ual eye turns inward; he muff bethink him¬ 
felf, muff retreat, muff feek other comforts, other 
k 2 pleafures. 
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pleafures, other friends, muft find out fome other 
way to happiuefs. No longer dazzled and deceived 
by the glare of outward objects, he is and fees him- 
felf full of defeats and failings, fees himfelf all difor- 
derand confufion. And now, when reduced to 
this condition, with fuch experiences and feelings, if 
he bear the voice of religion, if her calls to amend¬ 
ment ftrike upon his mind, encouragement and in- 
ftruXion enter; if the good providehce.of God fup- 
ply him with fome peculiar affiftance, commiflion to 
him fome meffenger of peace, fend to him fome 
hearty and horteft friend: how much more difpofed 
muft he be to liften to that voice, to follow that 
call, and to employ thefe means to his amendment I 
—: I will not however pretend, that affliXions and 
tribulations do always, thatuhey very often, produce 
foch efteXs in-vicious men. They frequently exaf- 
perate, frequently harden, frequently pervert them 
ilill more. Yet many have got the rudiments of re¬ 
flexion and amendment in this fchool. Many have 
here received the firft impulfe, many have conceived 
the firft refolves, have made the firft fteps of their 
return to the path of duty and virtue. Many have 
been forced* to exclaim with the pfalmift : It is 
good .for me that I have been affliXed. Before I 
was affliXed I went wrong, but how have I learnt 
thy judgments. I thank thee, o God of my life, for 
having humbled me by fufferings, for having thus 
mortified m? vanity, taught me to tame my violent 
paftioijs, fought me to a lively fenfe of my weak- 

nefs 
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nefs and imbecility, and inftruded me to keep thy 
ftatutes. 

Thus, my pious hearers, ehafteping is produc¬ 
tive of falutary effeds in them that are exercifed 
thereby, by rendering them virtuous and good. 
Thus therefore even affli&ions and tribulations'are 
of real and often of very great value. Thus are 
they the bencfadions of providence, and fources of 
happinefs. If ftorms and tempefts in the natural 
world drive peftilent difeafes away from our dwell¬ 
ings, and bring fife and health and fertility with 
them; fo likewife may the blafts of misfortune in 
the,moral world rouze the fupine from their danger¬ 
ous flumber, drive away mifts and vapours from the 
eyes, awaken the torpid to new powers-and adion, 
fharpen the dull feelings of the palfied finner, and 
reftore to life the fpiritually dead. Fear not, o man, 
who ftruggleft under the adverfities of life, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy; the afflidions which 
thou endureft are not the flripes of a hard mafter, 
who feeks thy deltrudion ; they are the chaftife- 
ments of a kind father, who puniihes only to re¬ 
form. The God of love has no pleafure in the 
mifery,' or in the death of his creatures. His eye 
overflows with pity, while his hand is lifted up to 
ftrike. Whilft he bruifes, he binds up the wound. 
This furely will adminifter confolations to the wound¬ 
ed in mind, and fpeak peace to the broken in heart 
when they refled that the evils in their lot are a part * 
of his providence, who does not willingly afHid, nor 

r 3 grieve 
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and more ftri£Hy to anfwer the obligations of juf- 
tice, of equity, of charity.' Replenilh us with a 
fmcere efteem for whatever our brethren may pof- 
fefs of good and excellent; and grant that we may 
never be milled by levity, by envy,- by hatred, by 
vanity, to fpeak or to do anythihg that might dif- 
turb them in the poffeffion of the gifts and endow¬ 
ments bellowed on them by thee, or might injure 
and offend them in any other refpefE. Blefs to this 
end the meditations we are now about to begin. 
Caufe us to be fo convinced of the value of our 
neighbour’s good reputation, that we may hence¬ 
forth, make it to us an inviolable law never purpofe- 
ly to injure it in any manner whatever. This we 
implore of thee as the difciples of Jefus Chrift, our 
bleffed lord and faviour, humbly concluding our pe¬ 
titions in his name and words; Our father,_&c. 


proverbs, xxil. i, 

A good name is rather to be chofen than great riches, and 
loving favour rather than filver or gold. 


"^ERY often it happens that we dre negligent 
and carelefs about matters of great importance, 
only becaufe we are ignorant of their value, or not 
fuffidently attentive to it 5 or becaufe we conceive 
•not the privation of them to be fo prejudicial and ir¬ 
reparable 
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reparable as it really is. This is but too frequently 
the cafe in regard to the time allotted us to pafs on 
earth. It is not believed or confidered to be deftin- 
ed to affairs, on the fuccefsful tranfa&ing whereof, 
not only our welfare in this world depends, but like- 
wife our condition in that which is to come. It is 
not believed or confidered, that this precious time is 
very liable to be loft, that loft time can never be re¬ 
called, and that the benefits which we fuffer to 
efcape us by the wafte or the abufe of it can by no 
means be compenfated. It is not believed or con¬ 
fidered, that each day, each hour of life, when re¬ 
garded in its connection with futurity, is of the ut- 
moft importance, that it may frequently be decifive. 
Hence it is that molt men are fo prodigal of their 
time; hence fo great a part of it is trifled away either r 
in doing nothing, or in childifh amufements j hence 
it is that concerns of the greateft moment are io 
much negle£ted ; hence it is that one day is fuffer* 
ed to pafs after another, one month after another, 
one year after, another, before we ferioufly fet 
about our amendment and our everlafting falvation. 

Juft as we .deal with our time, my pious hearers, 
fo do we not unfrequently act by the good name of 
our neighbour. It not often happens, it happens in¬ 
deed but rarely, that we fay and do fuch things as 
are prejudicial to our neighbour's fame, from rtieer 
malice and a defire to hurt. But it is not believed 
or confidered that fo much depends upon if; that 
it is fo eafily injured or loft, and that this damage 

CSOt 
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can fo feldom be retrieved or repaired. It is not 
believed or confidercd, that thereby not only the 
well-being and comfort of the individual againft 
whom the offence is committed are difturbed, but 
even the good of the whole fociety is injured in vari¬ 
ous ways. Hence it is, that we fo often give full 
fcope to the tongue in judging of our neighbour; fo 
often facrifice - veracity to wit, and chriftian a flection 
and forbearance to the defire of pleafing ; fo often 
utter injurious or ambiguous exprefijons of. others, 
without being thoroughly aware of it, or making 
ourfelves the flighted reproaches. This being the 
cafe, my friends, there can be no better means of 
attacking this failing, and of rendering us more cir- 
cumfpect on that head, than by attentively viewing 
the matter in queftion, and thus to excite in our 
fouls a deep fenfe of its importance. This is the 
fcope and defign of my prefent difeourfe. 

I fhall fliew you the great value of a good repu-. 
tation, and remind you of the obligations we are un¬ 
der in this refpect both to ourfelves and to our 
neighbour. This confi deration will, I doubt not, 
fully convince you of the truth of Solomon’s expref- 
fion in our text: “ A good name is rather to be 

chofen than great riches, and loving favour rather 
than filver or gold.” 

By the reputation* or good name of a man, I un¬ 
derstand the general confideration wherein he Hands 
with all thofe that know him perfonally prfrom the 
report of others j and this confideration is grounded 

on 
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on the good opinion the public has of his under- 
ftanding, of his integrity, of his temper and man- 
.ners, of his Ikill in certain bufineffes, arts and fci- 
ences, or arifes from other accompliihments and 
merits attributed to him. On this good chara&er, 
I fey, extremely much depends ; it is of very great 
value j for by it we are rendered much happier, 
much more generally ufeful, and not unfrequently 
morally better, than we fhould or could be with¬ 
out it. 

Our good name, in the place, promotes our 
happinefs, efpecially, fo far as it depends on our 
outward welfare. To this happinefs thoufends of 
perfons mult contribute their fhare. It is a large 
and fpacious edifice, that we indeed mud plan our- 
ielves, mull lay the foundation of, to the carrying 
on and conl'olidation whereof we mull conftantly la¬ 
bour ; but can neither bring to any confiderable de¬ 
gree of perfection without the afliltance of others, 
nor properly maintain it when finilhed. One while 
we are in want of the fagacity and advice, then of 
the greater abilities and force, now of the afliftance 
and fupport, then of the encouragement of our fel- 
lowbeings, for attaining our object, for fuccefsfully 
profccuting our affairs and undertakings, for quietly 
enjoying our privileges and endowments, or for 
foothing our minds under adverfe events. 

But 'is it expedient that our fellow-creatures 
(hould ferve us with their fagacity and advice; em¬ 
ploy their abilities and force for our intereft} affift, 

fupport^ 
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fupport, and encourage us: they will require a 
ftronger motive to it than mere felf-intereft can give 
them. Thofe advantages are not always; they are. 
but feldom; and fome of them are never to be pur- 
chafed. They are the fruit of the efteem and the 
benevolence with which our brethren are affe&ed 
towards us j and this efteem, this benevolence, is 
founded on the good, opinion they entertain of us. 
In proportion as this good opinion is contravened 
and leffened, as fufpicion or difefteem take place ; 
in the fame proportion frill the readinefs of their en* 
deavours to promote our happinefs be diminilhed, 
and their benevolence and obliging carriage towards 
us will change into coldnefs and indifference. — — 
Only put the queftion to yourfelves, my friends: 
why do you fo readily, why is it fo agreeable to you 
to afford all poflible fervice to certain perfons; and 
tsrhy do you find it fo unpleafant, why does it coft. 
you much conftraint and felf-denial, to do for others 
anything beyond what the ftricleft juftice requires ? 
Does it not principally proceed from your having a 
good opinion of the former, and a bad opinion of 
the latter; that you efteem the one, and defpife the 
other ? How readily do we communicate our in¬ 
telligence and our beft advice to him whom we ac¬ 
count a fenfible and an honeft man, that knows 
how to value and to ufe good counfel! How cheer* 
fplly do we lend a part of our confequence or our 
property to the perfon on whofe fincerityand up* 
rightnefc we pan fafely rely ! How willingly do we 

afford 
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afford effectual countenance and fupport to thofe 
whom we believe to have no other than lawful in¬ 
tentions and projects, and would be ready, in Gmi- 
lar cafes to afford the fame countenance and fupport 
to us! How heartily do we comfort him whofe 
misfortunes cannot be imputed to his own faulty 
conduft, but to unavoidable and unaccountable 
events, and whom we could fincerely wilh to have 
been fuccefsful, for the fake of his good qualities 
and deferts! On,the other hand, who would offer 
advice to the fool, or open himfelf to the crafty? 
Who would trull his property or his intereft to the 
notorious cheat ? Who would readily afford coun¬ 
tenance and fupport to the malignant or the un¬ 
grateful ? Who would endeavour to comfort the 
wilful offender ? As certainly therefore as a great 
part of our happinefs or of our outward welfare de¬ 
pends on the behaviour of our fellow-creatures to¬ 
wards us; fo certainly is their behaviour towards us 
determined by the good or the bad repute in which 
we Hand with them. 

This is not all. We are defigned for focial life, 
for intercourfe with other perfons, for participation 
in our reciprocal joys and fatisfa&ions. Apart from 

all our rational fellow-creatures, excluded from their 

* 

focieties and pleafures, left alone to ourfelves and 
our folitary refle&ions and feelings, we could either 
not be happy at all, or not in fo high a degree. 
The genial fentiment of benevolence and friendihip, 
that pure and abundant fource of pleafure, would 

foon 
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foon be extinct, for want of a fupply ; and the op* 
pofite fenfations of fpleen, of vexation, of mifan- 
thropy, would fucceed in its place. But in order 
that focial life fliould have charms for us; that our 
commerce with others (hould be agreeable,that they 
may take an intereft in what befalls us, and admit us 
to a fhare in their joys and their pleafures ; we muft 
ftand in good repute with them. They mult af- 
cribe to us fuch qualities or difpofitions as are of 
fome value in their eyes, "that render us not unwor¬ 
thy of their friendlhip and converfe. At leaft, they 
muft not be able to charge us with anything, they 
muft not believe us to be capable of anything that 
merits contempt or abhorrence. 

A natural and unaffefted behaviour, a free and 
eafy communication of our fentiments and feelings j 
a frank but inoffenfive opinion of what we fee and 
hear, of what is faid and done ; a mutually earneft, 
but not a ftudied and anxious endeavour to be agree¬ 
able : are undoubtedly the real delights of focial 
life, the greateil charms of friendly intercourfe. 
But can thefe fubfift where the members of the fo- 
ciety are not connefted by reciprocal efteem ? Will 
any one, who, whether by his own fault or not, 
ftands in bad repute among the reft, be admitted to 
the enjoyment of thefe fatisfa&ions ? Will not 
people fhun the converfation of one that lies under 
the imputation of a weak underftanding or a wicked 
heart, who is reckoned a hypocrite, or a flanderer, 
or a harlh and farcaftic cenfor, or a fower of difcord, 
or to whofe charge any other bad difpofitions or 

aftions 
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actions are laid ? . And if we cannot abfolutely avoid- 
his company on account of our circa mdances and 
fituation, can it be imagined that we (hall take' 
much pains to promote his latisfa&ion ? Will peo¬ 
ple do juft ice to his character, his opinions, and his 
conduct ? Will people fhew themfelves to him in 
their natural colours, and by that means furnifh 
him with opportunity and encouragement to do fo 
too ? Will they not rather interpret-his mod indif¬ 
ferent geftures, his mod harmlcfs words and actions, 
nay his mod infignificant looks, by the prepoffef- 
fions they have imbibed againd him ? Will not his 
acquaintance be either utterly cold and referved to¬ 
wards him, or, by a forged regard and fricndfhip, 
rather confound than comfort him ? Certainly, let 
a man Rave v.hat eminent capacities and endow¬ 
ments of mind, what good qualities, what great 
merits foever ; but let malice or levity fpread injuri¬ 
ous reports about him, reports which poffels a cer¬ 
tain degree of credibility ; and he will foon be de¬ 
prived of the bed part of the focial fatisfaflions and 
pleafures which his talents, his qualities, his deferts, 
gave him great right to .expeft : he will probably 
foon be reduced to live entirely alone, or at lead to 
confine his converlation to the perfons dependent 
upon him ; and how greatly mud this impair his 
happinels, how many fources of it mud it exclude 
him from enjoying! While to him on the other 
hand, who is in polfeffion of a good reputation, all 
thefe fources of pleafure and..delight ftand open; 

2 and 
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and he may even with far lefs talents and merits, 
with far greater failings and infirmities, than the 
other has, derive from them various kinds of fatif- 
fa&ion and happinefs. So certain is it that a good 
name is preferable to wealth, and favour to filver or 
gold. 

But, as a good reputation contributes greatly to 
our happinefs, inafmuch as our outward welfare and 
our intercourfe with others depend upon it, fo fhall 
we thereby become more generally ufeful than we 
otherwife could be, and may contribute much more 
to the happinefs of others, than we otherwife could 
do; and this in various ways. 

For being ufeful to fociety, it is not enough that 
we poflefs certain capacities and fkill in many re- 
fpe&s; that we are mafters of particular^ arts or 
fciences, or certain kinds of trade and commerce ; 
that we execute with induftry and punctuality the 
concerns intrufted to us ; but others muft likewife 
believe and know that we have thefe capacities and 
aptitudes, that we underftand thefe matters, and 
that we may fafely be trufted with them. And, 
as generally fpeaking we are not the only perfons 
who can render thefe or other fervices to fociety, 
mankind muft be induced to accept them at our 
hands; and to this end they muft afcribe to us 
fuch qualities and diftin&ive merits as may attra& 
their regard and conciliate their efteem for us. At 
leaft^we muft not have a bad or doubtful character 
in the eye of the public, and our conduct muft be 

irreproachable. 
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irreproachable, if our fervices are to be preferred 
to thofe of others. We mull therefore have a good 
name among our fellow-creatures5 they muft have 
a good opinion of us. 

Of what fervice, in this refpeCt, is wifdom to the II 
wife, to the fcholar his learning, to the patriot his 
vigilant and generous zeal for the common wel¬ 
fare, if men will not eleCt them to fuch offices, and 
place them in-fuch ftations, as may enable them to 
fliew their wifdom, their learning, their patriotic 
difpofitions, and apply them to purpofes of impor¬ 
tance ? But will men ordinarily confer thefe offices 
and pods upon them, if they entertain a mean opi¬ 
nion of them; if they take the wife man for an 
obftinate, fantaftical fellow, the fcholar for a crofs- 
grained, upftart pedant, the patriot for a felf- 
interefted or ambitious pretender; or though they 
fhould indeed allow their eminent qualities, yet at 
the fame time fhould charge them with any fuch 
blemifhes in their character as fhould entirely eclipfe 
their luftre ? . 

The cafe is exactly the Tame with the artift, with 
the artificer, with, the merchant, with the lawyer, 
and every one elfe. That the artift or the mechanic 
may exert himfelf in his art or profeffion} that he 
may acquire a certain degree of perfection in it, 
and fo render himfelf truly ufeful to fociety: he 
muft have much work of 'art or induftry to exe¬ 
cute ; and this will not be given him, uxdefs they 
who are to employ him have a good opinion of his 

vol. 11. s talents 
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talents or his Ikill, or a regard for him on account 
of his perfonal and moral qualities. That the mer¬ 
chant may tranfaft his bufinefs with fuccefs ; that, 
by an extenfive and gainful commerce, he may pro¬ 
mote the welfare of his countrymen, and of hu¬ 
man fociety in general: he mull be taken, both at 
home and abroad, for an •intelligent, fagacious, 
a&ive, upright man; he mull be thought to un- 
derftand his bufmefs well, and to tranfaft it with 
pun&uality and caution ; and in the degree that 
this belief is weakened or diminilhed, to the fame 
degree tyill his aftivity for the general advantage 
be reduced, and his influence on the whole be leff- 
ened. That laftly the lawyer may be really ufe- 
ful by his knowledge of the laws of the land, and 
of the manner of proceeding in litigations, or even 
by his eloquence: he fhould Hand, with the par¬ 
ties^ as well as with the bench, in the reputation of 
a well-informed, fagacious, judicious man, as a 
friend to truth and juftice, as- a foe to all finifter 
evafions, every fpecies of fubterfuge and corrup¬ 
tion ; and the more general and unqueftioned this 
reputation is, the more is he in a capacity, by 
difcreet diffuafions from hazardous fuits, or "by 
friendly accommodations of controverfies already 
begum or by a refolute profecution of right, tq 
contpSute to the commoifr intereft. In ihoit, with¬ 
out the help of a good reputation, no man will 
$afily find opportunity to afford confiderable fervice 
tot fociety j and by the tofs of it, all the capacities 

and 
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and means a man may poffefs to that end will gene¬ 
rally be rendered ufelefe* 

Still more. Though by paeans of the place we 
hold, or the office we fill in fociety, we have fre¬ 
quent occafions of applying our talents to the ge¬ 
neral welfare; yet we (hall feldom be able no do 
fo with fuccefs, unlefs we bear a good reputation. 
.The purity of our intentions will always"be doubt¬ 
ed ; our belt propofals will b£ rejefted. Our moft 
public-fpirited endeavours will fail, for want of 
"countenance and fupport, or will even be aflailed 
by violent and obftinate oppofition. , We fhall very 
frequently exert our abilities and faculties in vain, 
and always, even with the moft fincere application 
of them, effect comparatively but little. Whereas 
the better the opinion mankind entertain of us; 
the more confidence they repofe in our ikill and 
integrity : with fo much better fuccefs fhall we do 
what we ought in virtue of our office and profef- 
fion; the fewer obftacles and difficulties fhall we 
meet with in the execution of our good defigns, or 
in the profecution of falutary projects.. Good men 
will fupport and encourage us in them according 
to their means ; and bad men will not eafily ven¬ 
ture to commence hoftilities againft us 

Of how great importance In this ;refpe&, for ex¬ 
ample, is the good fame of a prince, a ftatefman, 
a magiftrate! As long a$ the ruler or the perfons 
entrufted with the public adminiftration are reputed 
to be the wife and good fathers.of the people; as 
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long as the public afcribe eminent abilities and .vir¬ 
tues to them ; as long as they are generally thought 
•to be honed and faithful: fo long will it be eafy 
for them to govern the fubje&s according to their 
pleafure; to damp validity and authority on their 
laws and ordinances; to accomplilh their aims 
without oppofition; and to unite, if not all, yet 
the majority of the members of the date, in the 
profecution of them. But do men once begin to 
doubt of their abilities, or of their deadinefs and 
integrity, and thefe doubts become general; do 
men once charge them with felf-interedednefs, or 
tyrannical difpofitiohs, or even indifterency to the 
public weal: they will find but little fupport, but 
will meet with much oppofition ; even though they 
are honedly doing their duty, and labouring for 
the profperity of their country. Mankind will not 
trud to their mod exprefs declarations and affer- 
tions; will find fault with their wifed meafures; 
defpife and tranfgrefs their mod falutary laws; 
murmur at their mod reafonable demands; and 
pay them no other than a forced, and of confe- 
quence a very imperfect and defective obedience. 

How much in this refpeft, depends on the re¬ 
pute wherein a public teacher of religion dands 
with his auditory! 'Do they doubt of his integ¬ 
rity ; do they think they difcover an oppofition be¬ 
tween his dodrine and his conduct; does he fall 
under the reproach of a hireling, who for the fake 
pf lucre or from- vaimglory maintains what he does 
ft not 
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riot believe, and recommends what he does not 
pra&ife- : then, let his talents be never fo eminent, 
his difeourfes be never fo excellent and melting, 
his diligence and zeal in difeharging the duties of 
his function be never fo great; yet with all this he 
will accomplilh but little; it is likely he will effect 
not half fo much as another, who, with far meaner 
talents, difeourfes not near fo elegantly compofed 
and delivered, and exerting a far ritore moderate 
zeal and induftry, has a reputation for fmcerity 
and exemplary conduct. 

And the cafe is juft the fame with us alb, my 
friends, in whatever fituation we are placed. The 
better the opinion mankind entertain of us, the 
more eafiiy and efle&ually may we be ufeful to 
others, and promote the general welfare; the rea¬ 
dier acceptance will our advice obtain ; the deeper 
impreffion will our exhortations, admonitions, cor¬ 
rections, make; the greater influence will our good 
example have. Let the man who has once loft his 
good name, who*for inftance has once been ftigma- 
tized as a bigot or a hypocrite, let him perform 
never fuch generous actions; let him nev.er fo 
feelingly exhort to virtue and piety ; let him exhi¬ 
bit never fo much devotion, or meekriefs, dr mode¬ 
ration, in his words and deeds, whom will all this 
move ? Whom will it allure to imitation ? On 
the other hand, who does not account it his glory 
to follow him whom he himfelf efteems, and of 
whom a favourable opinion is entertained by the 
whole community ? So very much, my friends, 

s 3 does 
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does the fuccefs of our endeavours to make the beft 
ufe of our capacities and powers, and uniformly to 
do as much good in the world as we are able, 
depend upon the good or bad repute in which we 
aire held J 

'Add to this laftly, my pious hearers, that a good 
reputation may even contribute' much to our moral 
improvement and perfe&ion; and that on the con¬ 
trary* the loftPbf it' often mifleads a man into the 
groffeft profligacy, into a completely immoral and 
diffolute conduct Thi§ is a circumftance that de¬ 
serves your utmoft attention, and places the great 
value of a'good reputation beyond all manner of 
doubt. If we know that we are generally allowed 
to pofiefs certain abilities, good qualities, virtues; 
that we are held incapable of committing any un¬ 
juft, bafe, finifter action ; that much good is' fpoken 
of our understanding and our heart; that we are 
acknowledged to be upright and eftfmable mem¬ 
bers of fociety : what a ftrong incitement muft it 
be to exert thefe abilities and. good qualities; 
a&ually to axercife thefe virtues; carefully to 
' avoid thefe bad aftions; to do honour to our un- 
derftanding and our heart; and to preferve the 
efteem in which’ we ftand by an inoffenfive and a 
praife : worthy conduft! 

I am not ignorant, that he* who is incited to 
right, and reftrained from wrong, by thefe con- 
fiderations alone, does not yet deferve the name 
ipf a virtuous man; we neither can however -nor 
Itfight to be indifferent to the opinion of our fel¬ 
low- 
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k>w-creatures; and when the concern, for the pre- 
fervation of our good name is accompanied and 
fupported by fome more noble motives, it may 
very lawfully be a means of facilitating us in the 
difcharge of our duties, and fo, by rendering us 
more attentive to all ■ our difcourfes and aftions, 
promote our perfedtion. At lead, the wrong is 
left undone, and the right is done ; and the more 
frequently, even in views that .are upt of the very 
firft quality, we omit the one and do the other, fo 
much in proportion mull our difpofition to the one 
be weakened, and our aptitude to the other be 
increafed, and fo much the more eaiily fhall we 
be adted upon by. the nobler motives to integrity 
and virtue. 

On the other hand, is the good name once loft; 
then, with moll men, that is loft which to them 
was the ftrongeft prefervative from follies and fins. 
They had before abftained from many obliquities 
of conduct to which they had fuffident inclination 
and inducement, for the fake of preferving the 
character of honeft men, or of being relpedted by 
others; they probably have done violence to them- 
felves; have performed many a juft, reafonable, 
beneficent, generous adtion, in diredt oppofition to 
their own principles and propenfities; have pro¬ 
bably, at different times, made a furrender of their 
private emolument to the public benefit, for the 
pleafure arifing from fame; they have at leaft 
avoided whatever might be offenfive to others and 

s 4 excite 
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excite,jndignatio*. At prefent, finding they have 
miffed of their aim, fince mankind refufe them 
what they had a right to pretend to as a compenfa* 
tion for the violence they did to themfelves ; fince 
they are judged and treated as if they had done 
juft the reverfe; they now no longer keep any 
meafures, but wholly abandon themfelves to their 
propenfities and paffions. They at once give up 
all hope of maintaining the reputation of honeft, 
worthy men, and ufeful citizens; concern them¬ 
felves no more therefore about their fame ; defpife 
the cenfures of their fellow-beings; and never in¬ 
quire any more whether an action be offenfive or 
inoffenfive, laudable or fcandalous; and thus by 
conftantly making farther advances in follies and 
irregularities, they are continually becoming more 
averfe to all good, and more incapable of it, till 
at length they fink into a ftate of infenfibility and 
hardnefs of heart, that renders their amendment 
nearly impoflible. So much depends in this refpect 
likewife on the prefervation or the lofs of a g®od 
name ; and fo certain is it that the worth of it far 
exceeds that of riches and all other outward pri¬ 
vileges and endowments. 

And now what conclufion are we to draw from 
all this ? How ought we to frame our behaviour 
confidently with this truth, which we cannot deny ? 
It impofes on us a variety of ferious obligations, 
my friends, and I will wind up this difcourfe with a 
few words of exhortation to the obferyance of them. 

Is 
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Is a good i^jj&Otatipn of fo great a value ; does 
it contribute fo much to the promotion of our wel¬ 
fare and fatisfaClion ; without it can wo, even with 
the bell intentions, neither duly exercii'e our talents 
and abilities, nor be really ufeful to mankind ? Oh 
drive then to your utmod to preferve this precious 
jewel, you that are in poffefiion of it ! Set a watch 
in this refpect over all your words and actions, and 
feduloufly avoid whatever has a tendency to lefien 
the good opinion you poflefs in the minds of others. 
Suppofe not that this concern is unbecoming a 
virtuous and high-fpirited man. It will be unbe¬ 
coming if the defire of plcafing be the great motive 
of your actions ; if you only regulate your beha¬ 
viour, without regard to the rules of jufticc and 
equity, by the opinion of other men ; or if you 
value their efteem and their applaufe more than the 
approbation of your confcicnce and the favour of 
God. 

No, our fine quedion fliould ever he. What is 
right ? What is proper ? What is confident with 
my nature and the will of God ? What is-my 
duty as a man, as a chridian, as a citizen, as a 
father of a family ? And, in determining thefe 
quedions, neither the approbation nor the cenfure 
of mankind fliould be of any account whatever. 
We fliould aft upon certain prinaiples, and to thefe 
we fliould invariably adhere. By this means how¬ 
ever we (hall mod certainly fecure to ourfelves the 
efteem of the bed and worfhied part of the com¬ 
munity, 
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munity, and on mod occafions, fhall infallibly, 
without anxioufly feeking it, or making it our 
leading objefl:, obtain their approbation. 

But does the queftion turn upon*actions that are 
determined by no particular law, that we may either 
perform or negledt, wherein we may proceed in this 
manner or in that; and in that cafe we regulate our 
conduit fo as belt tends to eftablifh our good repu- 
tation ; by fo doing, we not only are not chargeable 
with any criminal paftion for fame ; we ait not only 
with prudence, but in perfeit confidence with our 
duty, which enjoins us to do everything whereby 
we may mediately become ufeful to others, or ac¬ 
quire a greater and furer influence on the advance¬ 
ment of the general intereft. The good name may 
be weakened and loft not only by the a&ual com- 
miflion of evil, but even by the appearance of it; 
not only by unjuft and bafe, but even by innocent 
yet imprudent difcourfes and aitions. Abftain then 
from all appearances of evil, and walk, as the apoftle 
recommends, with circumfpeition and prudence ; 
not as fools, but as wife. 

If farther a good reputation be fo highly valuable, 
imprint it deeply on your minds, that you cannot 
attack the good name of your neighbour, or bring 
it by any means into contempt, without caufing ma- 
nifeft injury to the jvhole fociety and rendering your- 
feif guilty of the mod crying injuftice, and freqpent- 
ly of the uttermoft degree of inhumanity and cruel¬ 
ly, Rather rob your neighbour of his property; 

wound 
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wound him in his perfon; plunge him into poverty 
and indigence! You will generally hurt him left, 

» 'i' 

and do him a more fupportable,injury, than by un- 
juftly depriving him of the efteem he pofleffes 
among his fellow-beings. With this efteem he may 
repair • the other wrongs you do him ; without it, 
as it frequently happens, neither opulence, nor fta- 
tion, nor life itfelf, have any charms for him. Re¬ 
gard not therefore the reputation of your brother, 
be his condition in life what it may, as a matter of 
fport, as a fubjeft for merriment, on which we may 
boldly difplay our wit. Conftantly reflefl: how eafily 
the good name of the inoffenfive may be injured, 
and how difficult it is to heal the wounds we give 
it. An ambiguous word, a myfterious look, an 
eloquent filence, a fneering fmile, a malicious but, 
a few qualifying ifs and pretended apologies, 
are more than fufficient to infinuate the moll unfa¬ 
vourable itnpreffion of the character or the conduct 
of a perfon into the mind of the unthinking, the 
credulous, op the malicious hearer, to give rife to 
the moil difadvantageous reports, and to under¬ 
mine the credit of a harmlefe or deferving member 
of the community. Unhappily fuch a report may 
fo quickly fpread, the raifed fufpicion may fo ra¬ 
pidly ftrike root, fo many cir*umftances may con- 
fpire to render it credible, that it is often immedi¬ 
ately no more in your power to- repair the mifchief 
you have done. In vain would you now recall 
your imprudept expreffions j in vain attempt to flur 

over 
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over the matter as a mifunder'ftanding, an inadver¬ 
tent efcape, a jeft, a trifling ludicrous conceit; in 
vain will you even implore forgiveness of the injured 
man ! Probably this alteration in your language 
or your behaviour will be attributed to cowardife, 
or to complaifance, or to felf-love, or to certain ta¬ 
cit conventions or compromises fince made ; it will 
be long ere you can effeft a perfuafion that there 
was nothing at all in the matter, and probably it 
may require whole years before you can, even by 
the mod earned endeavours, be able to efface the 
impreflion you have made upon others to the preju¬ 
dice of your neighbour. And if, with all your pains, 
you are unable to do this ; — then have you, pro¬ 
bably for ever,, dedroyed the peace of an innocent 
man ; fapped the foundation of his happinefs and of 
thofe that belong to him ; rendered a ufeful mem¬ 
ber of Society unprofitable or of little Service ; you 
have probably deprived him of all heart to amend¬ 
ment had he been So inclined ; and him, whom a 
concern for his good name retained within the 
bounds of moderation and honour, vou have ren- 
dered alike indifferent both to honour and to Shame. 
What a flagrant enormity, my pious hearers! How 
dreadful will it be to you in the hour of ferious re- 
fle&ion, or in your dying moments ! Can we then 
. ever be too circumfpedf, too confcientious, when we 
have to do with our neighbour’s fame ? Surely no ; 
the greater the value, and the more irreparable the 
lofs of it, the more facred Should it be to us ; and 

the 
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the more Ihould we abftain from whatever has a 
tendency to lefien or impair it. Let us then bridle 
our tongue and keep a watch at the door of our 
lips, and baQilh from our heart all envy, all hatred, 
all bitternefs and animofity againfl: our brethren. 
Let us abhor and deteft not only manifeft lying 
and flandering, but likewife regard and avoid all 
bafe defamation, all harlh and fevere judgments on 
our neighbour, as fms which can by no means be 
made to confilt with the charity and the character 
of a real chriftian. Let us put on the bowels of 
compaflion, friendlinefs, meeknefs, geritlenefs and 
patience, as becomes the children of God and the 
difciples of Jefus ; bearing and forgiving one an¬ 
other with the moil cordial affedtion; and fo act 
with all men, and fo judge of every one, as we 
Ihould defire, in fimilar circumflances, that they 
would adt by us and judge of our behaviour. But, 
above all things, let us clothe ourfelves with charity, 
which is the bond of perfedtion. 



SERMON XL. 


Of Gonveffion from a bad courfe of Life. 


QOD, we prefent ourfelves before thee this day 
to acknowledge our fins and tranfgreffions. 
We would not conceal them, we would not attempt 
tojuftify ourfelves in thy fight; we could not an* 
fwer thee one of & thoufand. Notwithftanding all 
that thou haft done for us, moft merciful Father, to 
draw us to thee by making our duty a delight, we 
have yet refufed to obey thee, and have fwerved 
- from thy commandments. Virtue and religion are 
not of fo much weight with us as they ought to be 
with the wife, with chriftians; fenfuality, unbelief 
and doubt have weakened their refpeft and render¬ 
ed fome of us indifferent towards them ; the world 
and its deceitful, fugacious pleafures too forcibly 
attrafl: our appetites and affe&ion ; we are more in¬ 
tent upon gratifying our intemperate paflions and 
tmfubdued defires than on rendering ourfelves wor¬ 
thy of the glorious appellation of chriftians. We 
are thy creatures; but rebellious and guilty crea¬ 
tures : 
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tures : we prefame to call thee our Father; but we 
are moftly difobedient, ungrateful children, who 
will not fubmit to thy chaftening hand, who offend 
thee in thought, in words, in deeds. Neither thy • 
benefactions nor thy chaftifements have been effec¬ 
tual to bring about thy gracious defigns upon us. 
Often have we vowed amendment; but our vows 
yet remain unpaid. Often'have-we attempted to 
fet about the performance of our good refolves; but 
they ftill remain unperformed. God, of what un- 
faithfulnefs, of what reiterated fins and tranfgref- 
fions are we not guilty in thy fight! Yes, we con- 
fefs them, we bewail them, we are afhamed of them. 
Our own confciences condemn us. How then 
could we fubfift before thee, wert thou to enter in¬ 
to judgment with us; before thee, who art a righ¬ 
teous judge, and of purer eyes than to behold ini¬ 
quity ? Lo, as criminals worthy of death, we prof- 
trate ourfelves at the foot-ftool of. thy mercy-feat, 
Spare us, o Lord, and be gracious unto us! — 
Though we are call out of thy fight, yet will we 
look again to thy holy temple. We arife and come 
to thee, our Father ; for though we have offended 
thee, thou art a father ftill. Thou now art feated 
on a throne of mercy, and wieldeft a fceptre of 
grace. At thy mercy-feat former offenders have 
been forgiven, and former finners have been taken 
into favour. To thy ears the cry of the penitent 
has never afcended in vain. Thou art ever nigh to 
all who call upon thee in fincerity of heart. When 
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we tend to thee, at the firft ftep of our return, thou 
ftretcheft out thy hand to receive us. Remit the 
punilhment we deferve for our fins, and deliver us 
from the power and dominion of them. Thou 
defireft not the death of the finner, but that he 
fhould be converted and live : thou reje&eft not 
the prayer and fupplication of thofe who flee to 
thee for fuccour: thou haft feat thy fon into the 
world, that the world by him might be faved : let 
us alfo be partakers of his falvatioii, and for his 
lake forgive us all our tranfgreflions ! — And that 
we may no more have the misfortune to difpleafe 
thee, our almighty father and beft friend, grant 
us the affiftance of thy holy fpirit! That it may 
ever operate and refide within us, diflipate all our 
prejudices and errors, cleanfe and fanctify all our 
affedions. Do thou eradicate from our hearts 
whatever is difpleafing to thee j refcue Us from the 
violence of all bafe, inordinate lulls and paflions, 
let the fincere, effective defire, the earned endea¬ 
vour to pleafe thee and to do thy will, be the 
governing principle of our future behaviour., Re¬ 
move from us, by thy wife and kind providence, all 
temptations and allurements to fin ; and, if we be 
tempted, grant that we may not fall under the 
temptation, but that, ftrengthened by thy fpirit, 
we may conquer all and perfevere to the end in 
our fidelity to thee. Hearken to our fupplications, 
o merciful God, turn again to us thy propitiated 
countenance, no more to be intercepted or eclipfed, 

for 
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for the fake of thy everlafting love, by Jefus Chrift, 
in whofe comprehenfive words we conclude our 
prayers: Our father, &c. 


Luke xv. iS, 19. 

I will arifc and yo to my father, and will fay unto him. Fa¬ 
ther, I have finned.againft heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy fon ; make me as one 
of thy hired fervants. 

JT would lead us too far from the particular ap¬ 
pointment of this day, my friends, were we 
tq enter upon a circumftantial inveftigation of the 
prejudices and errofs which furnifhed our faviour 
with an occafion for delivering the parable to which 
our text belongs. Let it fuffice in general to ob- 
fervc, that Chrift juftifies himfelf by it againft the 
unjuft accufations of the fcribes and pharifees, who 
imputed it to him as a crime that he converfed with 
ftnners, took an intereft in their condition, and 
vouchfafed them his inftruCtion. And how could 
our lord better refute the unfounded fufpicion of a 
criminal intercourfe with ftnners which that accufa- 
tion was intended to convey, and at the fame -time 
more confound his malicious accufers, than by 
/hewing them in feveral eafy, beautiful and affect¬ 
ing parables, that nothing is in ftricter conformity 
with found reafon, with the general fenfe and con- 
vot. n. T duCt 
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duct of mankind, than to be principally concerned; 
about that which is loft, to take all poffible pains to 
recover it, and when that object is attained, to re¬ 
joice more over it, than over what we have long 
quietly poffefled ? Who but muft, judging impar¬ 
tially, naturally draw this conclufion, that it was 
by no means unbecoming in the faviour of the world 
to concern himfelf about the information, the im¬ 
provement and the confolation of fuch perfons as 
were,utterly defpifed and neglefted by their hypo¬ 
critical teachers, though, as it appears, they were 
more fincerely defirous of the falvationof God, than 
their haughty defpifers ? Was not Chrift fent in¬ 
to the world by God for the very purpofe of 
preaching to the wretched, of announcing good tid¬ 
ings to the meek, of binding up the broken-hearted, 
proclaiming liberty to the captives, and feeking that 
which was loft ? Was it not rather the Tick and the 
infirm that were in need of a phyfician, than the 
really or imaginary healthy and robuft ? This, my 
dear hearers, is the connexion wherein the words of 
our text ftand w ith the purport to which they were 
delivered by our divine inftru&or. Let us now 
proceed to make a more general application of 
them, by confidering the narrative of the forlorn 
fon as the fimilitude of a penitent and returning 
finner. 

This edifying parable contains three particulars 
extremely interefting. The firft comprehends what 
paffed previous to the return of the prodigal fon to 

his 
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Ibis father. This will afford us an opportunity to 
fpeak of the motives to converfion, and of the pre¬ 
paratives to it. The fecond particular relates to the: 
actual return of the loft fon to his father, and the 
manner and nature of it. This will teach us wherein 
true penitence and converfion properly confift. The 
third particular, laftly, reprefents to us the happy 
confequences of this converfion ; and this reprefen- 
tation will inform us of the various and great advan¬ 
tages of true penitence and converfion. 

“ When he came to himfelf,” fays the parable, 
“ he faid, How many hired fervants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to fpare, and I perifh with 
hunger. I will arife and go to my father, and will 
fay unto him, Father, I have finned againfl heaven, 
and before thee.” When he came to himfelfi 
With great propriety is this expreffion ufed j for a 
wicked man is befide himfelf. Madnefs, fays Solo¬ 
mon, is in the heart of the finner. As madnefs is 
a difeafe of the rational powers, fo is vice of the 
moral. Sin in like manner unhinges the whole 
frame of the moral agent, tinges with its baleful 
colours every fentiment of the heart, and prefents 
to view a fpectacle more melancholy ftill, a being 
made after the image of God, finking that image 
into the refemblanee of a brute, or the character 
of a fiend. Mad however as fuch perlbns are, they 
are not always fo. Sin cannot always keep its 
ground. The evil principle has its hour of weak- 
nefs and decline. There is uo man uniformly 

t 2 wicked* 
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wicked. The exertion is too ftrong to Iaft forever* 
Nature does not afford ftrength and fpirits fufficient 
to keep a man always in energy. The moil aban¬ 
doned have fits and ftarts of fobemefs and reflec¬ 
tion. There are lucid intervals in the life of every 
perfon. At fuch a time is the crifis of a man’s 
chara&er. At fuch a time the prodigal came to his 
right mind. At once the fpell was broken, and 
the inchantment diffolved. He is amazed, he is 
confounded to find himfelf degraded from the ra¬ 
tional character; eaft down to the herd of inferior 
animals j making one at the feaft where the vileft 
of brutes were his affociates and companions. Then 
the falfe colours with which fancy had gilded his 
fife, vanifh away. The flattering ideas which ima¬ 
gination and paflion prefented to his mind, difap- 
pear in a moment. Difenchanted from the delu- 
fions of thofe deceivers, what he efteemed to be 
the garden of Eden, he finds to be a defolate xvil- 
dernefs. Then he came to himfelf. This, my 
friends, it was that ftimulated the forlorn fon to his 
return; and thefe or fimilar fentiments and emo¬ 
tions are what muff awaken the firmer to eonverfion, 
a^d prepare him for it. The loft fon firft becomes 
feufible of his mifery. Till now he thought him¬ 
felf happy in having ihaken off the authority and 
withdrawn himfelf from the vigilance of his father. 
The licentious freedom he enjoyed, the extravagant 
and diffolute life he led, the tumultuous pleafures 
he met with on all hands, fluttered his appetites. 
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They ftunned his moral fenfe; they~ concealed fu¬ 
turity from his view, and he thought he had no 
reafon to repent of his fenfelefs choice. But now 
having run through all his means, t fallen into the 
extremes of poverty and contempt, obliged to put 
up with the vileft fervitude, and to content hhnfelf 
with the coarfeft fare, and with all fcarcely able to 
fupport his life: he wakes from his wretched delu- 
fion. The inchanting dreams of pleafure and hap- 
pinefs by which he has been hitherto deluded, are 
now vanilhed away. He finds himfelf cheated in 
his expe&ations. He can no longer conceal his 
wretchednefs from himfelf. He feverely feels the 
deplorable confequences of his foolilh condudf j he 
groans under the burden of it; and thefe painful 
fenfations compel him to think ferioufly on emanci¬ 
pating himfelf from, them. 

Juft fo it is, pious hearers, with the man that 
awakes from the lethargy of vice. He proceeds 
perhaps for a long time fecure and carelefs in his 
wicked ways, breaks every tie of religion and vir¬ 
tue, refufes due obedience to his creator and lord, 
and takes that for liberty which is in fadl the hardeft 
and moft infamous bondage. The finful appetites 
which he blindly follows, captivate him with their 
deceitful charms; they promife him a round of 
pleafure and delight; and he fondly imagines he has 
found out the way that leads to true felicity. The 
vehement calls of paffion ftifle the voice of reafon 
and confcience; the affairs and diflipations of this 

t 3 world 
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world fliut the avenues of his mind againft all feri* 
ous thoughts, and, like a man intoxicated with the 
fumes of inflammatory liquors, fees not the danger 
that awaits him. But when the poifon of fin has 
had its effect; when difquiet, vexation, and dif- 
guft, take place of pleafure; when pain and fick- 
nefs, or other adverfe events, flimulate him, as it 
were, to reflect on himfelf and his moral condition ; 
when the lofs of his property, the hidden death of 
his friend, the unexpected failure of his plans, or 
other ftriking occurrences fill him with difinay ; 
when the light of truth, in this fufpenfton of the 
paffions, in this ftillnefs of the heart, darts upon 
his mind, and the darknefs of prejudice and error, 
which had hitherto blinded him, is difpelled : he 
then begins to underftand the deceitfulnefs of fin, 
then its fafcinating charms are diffipatcd before him. 
It appears to him in all its deformity, as ghaftly and 
deteftable as it really is; and he is feized with the 
utmoft aftonifhment that he could ever be impofed 
on by fuch empty impoftures. He now feels the de¬ 
grading, the cruel fhackles by which he is bound, 
and fees that he, who thought himfelf erewhile fo 
free, is in fad the mod wretched of flaves. He 
now taftes the bitter fruits of fin, and experiences 
what forrow and anguilh of heart it occafions when 
a man forfakes the Lord his God, and efteems any¬ 
thing but him as his fovereign good. His falfe re- 
pofe is now come to an end; his fecurity makes 
■vvay for trouble and affright j his foolifh hopes are 

vanifhed; 
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vaniftied j his confcience goads and condemns him. 
He now lhudders at the danger he before derided 
with arrogant fcorn; he feels the manifold mifery 
he has brought on himfelf by his fins, and the dis¬ 
order that prevails in his foul; he confeffes that no¬ 
thing can render him more deplorably wretched 
than he is; and this confeffion begets in him an ear¬ 
ned: defire to be delivered and happy. 

But to render/.his acknowledgment effective, and 
thefe defires falu’tary, he muff now faithfully follow 
the light that has dawned upon him. He muff 
carefully cherifh the good emotions that have Suc¬ 
ceeded to his infenfibility, and apply himfelf to fuch 
confiderations as may move him to adopt firm and 
unchangeable refolutions. The poor unhappy youth 
in the parable awaking as from a dream, recover¬ 
ing as from a delirium, was not only fenfible to 
his mifery, but he compared his forlorn condition 
with the various and great advantages which he 
might have enjoyed. “ IIow many hired fervants,” 
fays he, of my father, have bread enough and 
to fpare, and I perifh with hunger!” He trans¬ 
ports himfelf into the time part, his former life re¬ 
curs to his mind, his father’s houfe rifes to view, 
he recalls the firft of his days before he went aftray. 
Happy days of early innocence and early piety, be¬ 
fore remorfe had embittered his hours, or vice cor¬ 
rupted his heart! -Iiappy days! when the morn¬ 
ing arofe in peace, and the evening went down 
in innocence i when no action of the part day 
T 4 difturbed 
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difturbed his flumbers by night; when no reflec¬ 
tion on the riots of the night threw a cloud over 
the fucceeding day; when he was at peace with his 
own heart; when confidence was on his fide; when 
rfcfleftion was a friend; when memory prefented 
only welcome images to the mind; when under 
the wings of parental care he was bleffed in his go¬ 
ing out and his coming in ; when his father’s eye 
met his with approbation and delight. 

, Having viewed the picture, he compares it with 
his prefent fituation. Sad contrafl ! By his own 
folly, a vagabond in a foreign land; banifhed from 
all that he valued and held dear; cut off' from the 
joys of his better days; languifhing out life under 
the moft abject form of mifery ; pining under po¬ 
verty ; funk into fervitude; feeding fwine, and 
himfelf defiring to partake with them in their hufks; 
miferable without, but more miferable within; a 
fpirit wounded by remorfe; a heart torn by reflec¬ 
tion on itfelf, an accufing confcience which told 
him that he merited his fate, and which held up to 
him his pafl life in its blackeft colours of folly and 
guilt. Aftonifhed at himfelf, ftartled at his own 
image, which in its true colours he had never 
feen before, he was afhamed of his conduct, and 
came to a better mind. Such were the effe&s of 
confideration, and fuch will ever be the effects of 
confideration to thofe who duly exercife it, Why 
does the finner go forward in the error of his 
ways ? Becaufe he does not confider, Confider 
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^our ways, is the voice which God addreffes to 
mankind in every age; and unlefs you confider, 
the calls of the gofpel and the offers of grace are 
made to no purpofe. The world which is to come 
has no exigence to you but what you give it your- 
felves; the eternity that is before us, the happinefs 
of heaven and the pains of retributive juftice, are no 
more than dreams, unlefs you realize them to your- 
felvcs, unlefs you give them their full force, by 
bringing them home to the heart. When a man re¬ 
views the error of his ways, nothing is wanting to 
a farther reformation but refle&ion and thought. 
Think, — and the work is done. “ I considered 
my ways,” fays the pfalmift. What was the con- 
fequence? “ I turned my feet unto thy testimo¬ 
nies.” 

So thought the loft young man; and fo the 
repentant tinner thinks, who is in earneft, and 
anxious about his falvation. What a bleffing, fays 
he to himfelf, have I voluntarily rejected by my 
fins and my follies! Happy had it been for me, 
if I had hearkened to the voice of God and of my 
confcience, if I had followed their affectionate ad¬ 
monitions and remonftrances, if I had retained my 
innocence, and remained faithful to my duty! 
How rational, how equitable, how reafonable are 
all the commands of God, an<f how happy would 
the obfervance of them have made me ! The 
fneftimable favour of the fupreme being, inward 
peace, fatisfaflion of mind, the confcioufnefs of my 

integrity. 
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integrity, the efteem and love of all the good, the 
certain hope of everlafting glory, would have de¬ 
lighted all my days ; they would have fweetened 
the cup of life, and have alleviated the burden of 
its cares ; they would have fhed a divine tranfport 
upon my foul. Under the protection of my hea¬ 
venly father I Ihould have dwelt in fafety ; and in 
the lhadow of his wings have had no want or mis¬ 
fortune to fear. And thefe bleffings have I facri- 
hced to the fallacious plcafures of fin! I have 
fhaken off the mild authority of my creator and 
benefactor, and am now under the cruel fway of 
the molt fcandalous and corrupt defires. All the 
powers of my mind are debilitated; diforder and 
incongruity difturb my foul; wickednefs is become 
as it were a fecond nature to me ; and I feel myfelf 
too weak to enter the lifts againft it, and recover 
the freedom I have loft. God has hid his gracious 
countenance from me. I have brought upon myfelf 
his terrible difpleafure, and live at a moft deplorable 
diftance from him. And what will become of me 
if death overtake me in this condition, if I am cited 
to appear in this fad condition before the judge of 
the living and the dead ? How can I fupport his 
look ? IIow can 1 ftand before him, the Omnifci- 
ent I With what excufes can I palliate my preme¬ 
ditated and fo often repeated violations of his law, 
or extenuate my ingratitude and my defection ! 
What a fevere but righteous condemnation have# 
to dread ! How horrible will be my portion for 

eternity 1 
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Eternity ! Oh that I had never Tinned ! Oh that I 
had never forfaken my Father and my Redeemer; 
never caft off the fear of God! Who will now 
redeem me from this mifery ! Where fhall I fkid 
help and deliverance ! — But, continues the con¬ 
trite (inner, is there then no precious gleam of 
hope, no ray of comfort, to my amazed foul ? Is 
no remedy at hand to refcue me from deferved 
condemnation, for (till becoming happy ? Oh, I 
have read that the Lord is gracious, long-fuffering, 
and plenteous in mercy ; that he will not defpife 
the broken and contrite heart; that fuch as return 
to him he will in no wife caft out; that he will 
gracioufly look to him that is poor and of a con¬ 
trite fpirit, and trembles at his word. Does not 
the gofpel tell me that he font his fon to be the 
faviour of men ; and that all who truft in him, and 
follow his facred precepts, he will for his fake again 
receive as his children ? Perhaps then he will have 
compafiion on me, and give me grace for juftice, 
if I humble myfelf before him, and turn to him 
with my whole heart. No, my mifery is too great 1 
The danger I am in is too imminent, to allow 
me room to hope that any thing can fnatch me 
from it. 

Such are the agitations and fears of the return¬ 
ing (inner; till his fpirit worn out with woe, his 
eyes diffolved in tears, and his heart all rent with 
compun&ion, he takes up the refolution which we 
piay cohfider as the third ftage of his converfion. 

lo 
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To wicked men labouring under the agonies of 
a guilty mind, the deity, appears an objett of ter¬ 
ror. They figure to themfelves an angry tyrant, 
with his thunder in his hand, delighting to punilh 
and deftroy.' They are afraid, and flee from the 
prefence of the Lord. But from the mind of the 
penitent thefe terrors prefently vanifh, and God 
appears, not as a cruel and malignant power, but 
as the belt of beings, the father of mercies and the 
friend of man, as a God in Chrift reconciling the 
world unto himfelf. Encouraged by thefe declara¬ 
tions, the penitent trulls to the divine goodnefs, and 
flies for refuge to the hope fet before him. Hor¬ 
rors of confcience and forebodings of wrath over¬ 
whelm the fons of reprobation. But the penitent 
never defpairs. He finks indeed in his own eyes, 
and throws himfelf proftrate on the ground, but 
ftill throws himfelf at the fbotftool of mercy, not 
without the faith and the hope that he will be taken 
into favour. The language of his foul is: Great 
.God, withhold from me what elfe thou pleafefl, 
but give me to enjoy the approbation of my own 
mind and thy favour. I would rather henceforth 
be the humbleft of thy fons than dwell in the tents 
of wickednefs. 

“ I will arife,” fays the contrite youth, “ and 
go to my father, and will fay unto him, Father, 
I have finned againft heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy fon} make mo 
as one of thy hired fervants.” I will immediately 

embrace 


4 
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embrace the only means ftill left me to employ, for 
avoiding utter ruin, before it be too late and all 
repentance be in vain. I will exert the little 
ftrength I have remaining, to haften from the abyfe 
ihat lies open before me. The fmalleft delay may 
be fatal to me. To regain my fquandered hopes 
fhall from_this inftant be my foie concern; and 
nothing fhall be too hard for me to undertake that 
can favour my defign. Let the fhame and confu- 
fion be as great as it may, into which the confciouf- 
nefs of my follies and the fight of my injured fa¬ 
ther will throw me; let the reproaches I have to 
expe£t from him be as cutting as they will to my 
vanity and pride; coft what labour and felf-denial 
it may at firft to renounce my wicked habits, and 
to fatisfy my fo long neglected duties: nothing 
fhall prevent me from returning to him whom I 
have fo fenfelefsly forfaken, and afking fuccour of 
him who alone is difpofed and able to help me. I 
will go and throw myfelf at his feet; I will prevent 
his reproaches by an humble and frank confeffion 
of my tranfgreffions and errors; and, inftead of 
thinking on evafibn or excufe, will condemn my¬ 
felf, and caft myfelf entirely on his mercy. It is 
not an auftere, an inexorable mailer; it is a com- 
paffionate and tender father with whom I have to 
do. What has not a fon to hope for from fuch a 
father? Yes, his own heart will fpeak pity for 
me, he will fhew mercy towards me; and this 
fhall be my inducement to teftify my gratitude to 

him 
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him by a willing and faithful obedience, and t<J 
render myfeif worthy of his favour by a total al- 
teration of my fentiments and my conduct, 

The fame refolutions, my friends, are adopted 
by the repentant {inner. He trufts not to a deceit¬ 
ful and inefficient forrow. He is not contented 
with making bitter lamentations on his wretched 
condition, or barely wiffiing to become better, 
without putting his hand to the work. He waftes 
not his time in ufelefs doubt or in dangerous hefi- 
tation. My life, fays he, is paffing quickly away ; 
it may unexpectedly come to an end. Death, 
judgment, and eternity, are ever advancing towards 
me j they may feize me at unawares. Shall not I 
then haften to deliver my foul ? Shall 1 not work 
while it is day, ere the night come when, no man 
can work ? There is but one way left to avoid per¬ 
dition. Shall I hefilate one moment about betaking 
myfeif to it ? Life and death, bleffing and curfmg, 
are now before me. Still I have an opportunity of 
chufing between them. Who can tell whether that 
will continue to me if I hand longer doubting ? Is 
it difficult for me now to fubdue my finful defires, 
to quit my bad habits, break with my bad compa¬ 
nions, and reform my diffolute life: will it not 
every day become ftill harder ? Will not my fervi- 
tude be growing conftantly more fevere, my pro- 
penfity to vice more ftrong, my whole temper 
more corrupt, and confequently my amendment 
ftill more impracticable ? Shall I not by thefe 

means 
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Means be heaping fin upon fin, and punifliment 
upon punifliment, and fo at length deprive myfelf 
of all hope of forgivenefs ? No! to-day, that I 
hear the voice of God, while his grace is yet offered 
to me, to-day will I follow his affectionate call, and 
earneftly implore that divine compaffion which 
alone can make me happy. My refolution is taken, 
and nothing fhall hinder me from bringing it to 
effect. I will arife and go to my heavenly Father, 
from whom I am now at fo great a diftance, whofe 
favour and protection I have fo madly caff off. I 
will bow myfelf before his offended majefty, ac¬ 
knowledge my tranfgreflions, and intreat his com- 
paffion with a broken and a contrite heart. I will 
folemnly renounce every fin, and devote myfelf to 
the fervice of God and the practice of virtue. Have 
I hitherto fhaken off his juft and gentle authority; 
it fhall now be my greateft delight and my glory to 
pay him an unreferved obedience, and faithfully to 
fulfil the duties of a fubjeft in his kingdom. Have 
I hitherto followed my irregular defires and the 
corrupted principles of the men of the world; 
henceforward the law of the Moft High fhall be 
the foie and unalterable rule of my conduct. Have 
I hitherto cared only for my body and my earthly 
condition; henceforward, the care of my foul, and 
my happinefs in the future world, fhall be the ulti¬ 
mate aim of all my endeavours. The fupport 
which God has promifed to the fincere will be 
mighty in my weaknefs. He will affift me in con¬ 
quering 
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quering every difficulty; and I trufl affuredly that 
I fhall find his yoke to be eafy, and his burden 
fight j that I fhall experience that his command¬ 
ments are not grievous. 

If the'refolutions of the repentant finner be thus 
formed, my friends j if they be grounded on felf- 
infpe&ion, on confideration and firm conviction j 
if they be taken with ferioufnefs and fincerityj 
they will certainly be brought to effect. Without 
determined purpofes of amendment, contrition is 
unavailing and ineffectual. The deity is not de¬ 
lighted with the fufferings of man. Sorrow for fin 
is fo far pleafing, as it foftens the heart and makes 
it better. It is the refolution of amendment, the 
purpofes pointed to reformation, that make the 
broken heart and the contrite fpirit an acceptable 
facrifice ; fuch is the nature of true repentance ; it 
flows not fo much from the fenfe of danger as 
from the love of goodnefs. 

In true repentance, there is not only a change 
of mind, but a change of life. When the day- 
Ipring from on high arifes on him who is in darknefs, 
when God fays let there be light, the fcales fall off 
from his eyes, a new world breaks upon his view, 
futurity becomes prefent, and invifible things are 
feen; then firfl: he beholds the beauty which is 
in holinefs, and tafites the joy which flow's from 
returning virtue. In that happy hour he forms 
the pious purpofe, and feals the facred vow to be 
holy for ever. Then he prefers the peace derived 

from 
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from virtue, and the joy which arifes from a good 
confcience, to every consideration. Then the devoted 
fervants of God appear to him the only happy men, 
and he would rather rank with the meaneft of thefe 
than enjoy the riches of many wicked. His heart is 
convinced that none can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, and fit down at the right hand of the Fa¬ 
ther, but they who prefer the teftimony of a good 
confcience, the fmiles of heaven, and the fentence 
of the juft, to all the treafures of the world. 

Had the penitent not been in eameft, felfe ftiame 
might have prevented or retarded his return. Con- 
fcious of guilt, and covered with confufion, how 
fhall he appear before his friends and acquaintance ? 
I know, might he have faid, the malice of an ill- 
judging and injurious world. The fins which are 
blotted out from the book of God’s remembrance 
are not forgotten by them. Let me fly rather to 
the uttermoft parts of the earth, retire to the wil- 
dernefs untrod by the foot of man, and hide me 
in the (hades which the beams of the fun never 
pierced, than be expofed to the fcorn and con¬ 
tumely and reproach of all around me. 

But the penitent was determined and immove¬ 
able, he would not fuffer himfelf to be diverted 
from his purpofe. He immediately began to put it 
in execution. He arofe and came to his father, 
and faid unto him, “ Father, I 'have finned againft 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy fon.” I have outrageo'ufly offend-. 
vol. 11. v ed 
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ed both God and thee j I have tendered tnyfelf 
utterly unworthy of thy parental love. Thus did 
he humble himfelf before his father. He acknow¬ 
ledged his paft offences, and fought no fubter- 
fages, ria extenuations of his guilt, but confeffed 
them for what they really were. He owned that he 
had forfeited all pretentions to the privileges he had 
before enjoyed in his father’s houfe. He mani- 
fefted a fincere remorfe at his enormities, and 
petitioned for grace and pardon. He fubmitted 
himfelf anew to the difciplme and authority of his 
father, promifed frefh obedience to all his com¬ 
mands, and returned effectively to his duty. And 
in this particular confifts the true repentance and 
cdnvertion which God requires from man. He 
fhould confefs the multitude, the greatnefs, the 
enormity of his fins; and, inftead of thinking on 
his juftification, fhould expofe in the molt fubmif- 
five humility all the cireumftances that render his 
guilt molt deteftable. In the utmoft dejection of 
foul he Ihould proftrate himfelf before his fovereign 
judge, addrefs himfelf to his juftice, and acknow¬ 
ledge that he has deferved nothing but difpleafure 
and indignation, death and condemnation. He 
Ihould confefs his tranlgreflions to the Lord, and 
furrender himfelf to the Ihame and confufion which 
the fight of them produces in him. It Ihould be a 
fenfible affliction to him, that he has thus offended 
fo good, fo venerable and amiable a being; that 
he has affronted his creator, his lather and bene- 
12 faftor; 
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fa&or; that he has tranfgrefled fuch righteous, 
fuch wife, fuch equitable laws; that he has coun¬ 
teracted the great end of his exiftence, fo depraved 
and degraded his nature, and fo far departed from 
the purpofes for which God created him. Thefe 
confiderations fhould fill him with unfeigned and 
pungent remorfe for his fins. They ihould force 
him to take refuge in the mercy of God in Chrift 
Jefus, and to implore him for grace and pardon. 
They fhould infpire him with a profound abhor¬ 
rence of all iniquity, a mortal averfion to vice. 
They fhould ftrengthen him in the refolution of 
quitting the fervice of fin, and of living to righte- 
oufnefs ; and to the execution of this purpofe he 
fhould now fet immediately and eameftly to work. 
He fhould effectually ceafe to do evil, and ftudy to 
do good. He fhould regulate his condudt on quite 
other principles and rules; or, in the figurative 
language of the fcriptures, become a new creature.- 
Nothing now fhould be of fo much confequence to 
him, as to combat the unruly appetites and paffions 
that have hitherto had the dominion over him, to 
fulfil the duties he has hitherto negleCted, and to 
exercife himfelf in all the virtues, though never 
fo much againft his corrupt inclinations and ha 
worldly interefts. This, my friends, this is the 
effential article of converfion, without which all 
previous fendments and ads of penitence will be 
utterly vain. The unjuft man muft reftore the 
property he obtained by unlawful means to its 
y 2 rightful 
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rightful owner; the unchafte, the adulterer, mult 
burft the chains with which his lulls have bound 
him, mortify his defires, and cleanfe himfelf from 
every defilement of flelh and fpirit; the avaricious 
man mult reform his earthly mind, mult learn to 
regard the treafures of the earth with a noble indif¬ 
ference, and direCt his thoughts, his wifhes, and 
defires to the things that are not feen; the haugh¬ 
ty mult become humble, the rancorous gentle and 
forgiving, and the worldly mull become heavenly- 
minded. Thus mull every one abandon the per- 
verfe ways he has hitherto walked, forfake the 
vices and fins he has hitherto ferved, avoid all in¬ 
ducements and opportunities to them, and be per¬ 
fecting holinefs in the fear of God. That is what 
God, by the prophet requires of his people. 
“ Walh ye,” fays he, “ make you clean j put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes j ceafe to do evil, learn to do well, feek judg¬ 
ment, relieve the oppreffed, judge the fatherlefs, 
plead for the widow. Then come, and let us rea- 
Ibn together, faith the Lord : though your fins be 
as fcarlet, they fhall be white as fnow j though they 
be red like crimfon, they.lhall be as wool.” Yes, 
pious hearers, if our converfion be thus conftituted, 
if it bring forth the fruits of amendment and righ- 
teoufnefs; then may we promife ourfelves the ut- 
moft advantage from it. 

We learn from the parable, that the ready re¬ 
turn of the prodigal fon was productive of the molt 

happy 
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happy effects. He found himfelf not difappointed 
in his hopes. On the contrary, the kind reception 
his father gave him far furpaffed his rnoft fanguine 
expectations. No fooner did this tender parent 
defcry his ion, (i while he was yet a great way off, 
but he was moved with compaffion towards him. 
He ran to meet him, fell on his neck and kiffed 
him.” He forgot all his errors and tranfgreflions. 
He immediately provided for all his wants. He re- 
ftored him to his forfeited right of filiation, ihewed 
him the mod pofitive marks of his paternal conde- 
fcenfion and love, and his heart yearned over him 
with the livelieft emotions of fatisfa&ion and joy. r^- 
** Like as a father pitieth his children, fo the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. He is nigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart, and faveth fuch as be 
of a contrite fpirit. Though he dwell in the high 
and holy place, yet with him alfo that is of a con* 
trite and humble fpirit, to revive the fpirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite. 
He looketh on him that is poor and of a contrite 
fpirit, and that trembleth at his word. He is in- 
dined to pity and to fpare. He hath no pleafure 
in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live.” “ Is not Ephraim 
my dear fon, v fays God to his people, “ is he not a 
pleafant child ? Since I fpake againft him I remem¬ 
ber him Hill; therefore my bowels are troubled for 
him; I will furely have mercy upon him, faith the 
Lord.” As foon as the finner draws nigh unto 

u 3 God 
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God with a truly penitent heart; as foon as he 
forfakes his finful courfes, and turns himfelf wholly 
to him j fo foon does God alfo gracioufly turn to¬ 
wards him. He forgives him his fins, he remits 
the evil confequences of them, he takes him again 
into favour, and imparts to him, as his fon, the 
free right of participating in all the comforts of his 
houfe. And how manifold, how great, are the 
benefits and felicities this happy alteration procures 
to the convert 1 His guilt is effaced, his fins are 
done away, his iniquities are pardoned, and will be 
remembered no more. His confcience is calmed. 
God has a gracious complacency in him. Accefs to 
the throne of grace is open to him, and there he 
may and will find help and confolation fo often as 
they are needful to him. The inhabitants of hea¬ 
ven rejoice at his converfion $ they rejoice at hav¬ 
ing in him a new fharer in their blifs. Heaven is 
now no longer Ihut to him. Death and the grave 
have laid by their terrors for him. Futurity is no 
longer dreadful to him. It (hews him the itnmar- 
ceffible crown of glory in the hand of his reconciled 
judge. It promifes him a felicity which no mortal 
eye has feen, which no ear has heard, and which 
is above the conceptions of the human mind. It 
allures him of the plenitude of joy and an eternity 
of blifsful exiftence at the right hand of God. In 
the mean time, till his glorious hopes be ful¬ 
filled, the convert lives more fecurely, as he lives 
in innocence. Peace and contentment accompany 

him, 
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him, fince he has God for his protector and friend 
and is confdous of the rectitude of his heart- His 
moral corruption will daily decline, and ev;ery vic¬ 
tory he gains over it gives him frelh caufe to extol 
the grace of his redeemer, and to feel the value of 
his regained freedom. His ability to goodnsls is 
over increafing, and the pra&ice of it grows daily 
more eafy and pleafant. He marches onward from 
one ftep of perfe&ion to another j his aptitude in 
virtue is continually growing; and with his virtue, 
his pleafures and his -hopes increafe. Happy fitu- 
ation! Ineftimable benefit! Who would not take 
all poffible pains to obtain it! Who would delay 
one moment to enter upon the way of repentance 
and converfion, which alone .conduits us to the 
poffeffion of this felicity ! May we all, ,my -friends* 
put this refolve into immediate execution, and from 
this inftant walk the paths of virtue and piety .with 
perfevering fidelity. How blefled will the prefent 
day be to us! In what tranquil delight will the 
reft of our lives flow on i How fedately may we 
fee our diffolution approaching ! How confidently 
may we expeft the glorious recompenfes that are 
prepared for the righteous in the heavens! 

Everything calls upon us to hearken to the voice 
of God, fo affectionately inviting us to repentance 
and amendment. We yet live to hear that voice; 
but how long it may be allowed us, none of us can 
tell. Woe to us if we put off from day to day, till 
it be too late to devote ourfelves obediently to it! 

u 4 Only 
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Only with him, only in his fervice and in compli¬ 
ance with his commands, are light and life and joy 
and felicity to be found; remote from him, dark- 
nefs and bondage, mifery and death are our only 
portion. Merciful father, into what perils has ini¬ 
quity beguiled us ! We hafte to efcape from them, 
and to feek grace and help from thee who alone 
canft help and fave. Lo, we return to thee, un¬ 
worthy to be called thy fons, but firmly refolved 
by a better conduct to render" ourfelves deferving 
of that glorious title. We are thine, o Lord, thine 
by creation, and thine by redemption. We will 
give ourfelves up to thee as our only proprietor. 
Thee will we only and conftantly obey. In thee 
will we feek our whole felicity. Oh do thou fup- 
ply our weaknefs; keep us by thy mighty arm 
from relapfing into fin; grant us to advance in 
goodnefs, give us to overcome the world, and by 
thy fupport to perfevere unto the end. 


Preached on a FaJi*Day. 



SERMON XLI. 


The Blejfednefs of Beneficence. 


G°p. who art all benignity and love, who art 
always more ready to blefs than to punifli, and 
difplayeft thy infinite greatnefs by infinite bounty ; 
daily and hourly opened thou thy liberal hand and 
filled all things living with plenteoufnefs. Daily 
and hourly giveft thou to us frefli proofs that thy 
mercy is over all thy works; that thou loved: us 
with parental tendernefs; that as a father thou pro¬ 
vided for us and our real welfare. Lord, vfith ad¬ 
miration and humility we adore the riches of thy 
grace and love; we rejoice in the multitude and 
the exceeding value of the unmerited gifts of thy 
bounty; we would fain to render thee the thanks for 
them which thou required of us. Thou required, 
as a proof of our acknowledgment, that we fliould 
be kind, compadionate, beneficent, bountiful, like 
thee; that we dxould be followers of thee as dear 
children; that we fliould lhare as it were with thee, 
the bleffednefs of difpenfing good. To obey thee, 

o pa- 
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o parent of good, is our glory and our happinefs. 
Thy commandments are life and peace to all that 
keep them. Ah let us ever confefs it, and ever 
willingly be faithful to that confeffion. Do thou 
eradicate all feeds of avarice, of felfifhnefs, of ob¬ 
duracy and cruelty from our hearts ; and fill them 
with the gentle, compaffionate, afFe&ipnate, offici¬ 
ous and difinterefted difpofitions which alone can 
render us worthy to be called thy children and dif- 
ciples of thy fon. Blefs in this view the leffons we 
are now to receive from thy word, and let the effi¬ 
cacy of them be manifeft in abundant fruits of chrif- 
tian beneficence. Father of an infinite majefiy, let 
thefe our fupplications find acceptance with thee, for 
the fake of Jefus Chrift, thy honourable, true and 
only fon, our mediator and redeemer, in obedience 
to whofe exprefe command we addrqfs thee thus : 
Our father, &c. 


ACTS, XX. 35. 

It is more bleifed to give than to receive- 


•J'HERE are times and circumftances, my friends, 
when we, your minifters, afeend this place with 
heavy hearts, as having but little hope of the defired 
fuccefs in delivering to you the word of truth, and 
of reaping much fruit from our labour. This hap¬ 
pens; whenever our office, and a zeal for your true 

falvation, 
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falvation, require us to tey before you your fins 
ahd failings, and among them fuch particularly as 
are the moil rife amongft us, which are the leaft 
condemned by the world, and in behalf whereof 
felf-love, pride, cuftom, falhion, have invented the 
mod excufes, and the mod plaufible palliations. It 
happens whenever we have to deliver to you fuch 
dodrines and precepts as are manifeftly at variance 
with the prejudices of the times in which we live, 
with the prevailing manner of thinking and ading; 
and of fuch dodrines and precepts chridianity, 
which derives its origin from heaven, and is or¬ 
dained to conduct us thither, comprifes not a few. 
It happens efpecially whenever we labour to infpire 
you with the humble, the gentle, the compaflionate, 
the heavenly difpofitions, which are the didindive 
charaderidics of the difciples of Jefus, and which 
yet are fo rarely found among thofe who call them- 
felves his difciples. In thefe and the like cafes, we 
are tempted at times to defpondency, as having but 
little hope of reaching the aim of our exertions. 
And whence does this proceed ? Our own fad ex¬ 
perience but too drikingly informs us, how much 
the corrupted heart and the unruly paflions of men, 
oppofe thefe dedrines and precepts j and how foon 
the good impreffions, they may occafionally make 
upon us in the houfe of the Lord, are obliterated in 
the tumult of the world. 

But there are likewife other times, my beloved, 
when with confident and cheerful minds we appear 

before 
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before you, animated as we are with the pleading 
expectation, that we {hall effect our good defigns, 
if not with all, yet certainly with many. In fuch a 
frame of mind, in fuch delightful hopes, I meet you 
in this facred . place to-day. I am to be the advo¬ 
cate, the interceflor, with you, for the poor, the 
friendlefs, and the wretched : I {hall apply to you 
in their name j in their name did I fay, I {hall apply 
to you in the name of Jefus Chrift, who owns thefe 
needy for his brethren, and in the moft forcible 
manner recommends them to you, in the name of that 
exalted and beneficent Lord, our unalterable Savi¬ 
our, I {hall intercede with you in their behalf. I 
{hall in particular recommend to you the encourage¬ 
ment of a very neceffary and ufeful inftitution; I 
mean, the provifion now fet on foot for the cor¬ 
rection of the difTolute, and the maintenance of 
the poor in this place: certainly an honourable and 
agreeable employment! Happy {hall I be, happy 
will it be for you, if I execute it with that fuccefs I 
promife myfelf from your chriftian tendernefs! 
Nay, I know that there are many compaffionate 
hearts among you, to whom difeipline and order, re¬ 
ligion and virtue, and the happinefs of mankind 
arifing from them, are no indifferent things. I have 
on fimilar occafions addrefled you with fimilar pe¬ 
titions ; and, to the honour of your chriftian pro- 
feflion, you have not been regardlefs of them. Why 
then may I not hope, under the blefling of the Al¬ 
mighty, to reach my defign to-day ? Jn the mean 

time. 
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time, though I prefume upon thefe beneficent and 
generous difpofitions in the generality of y®u, it will 
not be ufelefs to employ the remainder of the time 
ufually allotted to thefe difcourfes in endeavouring 
to confirm them in our hearts, and to awaken them 
in thofe with whom they are ftill dormant. And 
how can we better do this, than by calling to mind 
the bleflednefs of beneficence ? To this end the 
confideration of the beautiful faying of our faviour 
in the text may greatly conduce : It is more blefled 
to give than to receive. We will firft ftate to you 
the juftnefs of the aflertion, and then reply to fome 
objections that may be brought againft it. 

It is more blefled to give than to receive, is now 
become, as it were, proverbial among chriftians; fo 
little is the truth of it in general called in queftion. 
Is it not then, may fome one probably think, is it 
not unneceflfary to dcmonftrate a propofition which 
every one holds for proved and undeniable ? No, 
my friend, that is by no means the cafe with fuch 
general propofitions and rules of conduct. In order 
that they fhould have a due influence on our beha¬ 
viour, and on that everything depends, it is not 
enough that the truth of them is not doubted, the 
reafons Ihould be often and forcibly ftated why they 
are held to be true; we Ihould examine the parti¬ 
cular ideas they comprehend, or the obfervations 
and experiences whereon they reft; we Ihould 
bring home the application of them to ourfelves; 
we Ihould view them in a various and perfpicuous 
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light, in order to be convinced, afie&ed, actuated 
by them. And this is the purport of my following 
confiderations. 

It is more blefled to give than to receive; fmce the 
former in the firft place implies a happier condition 
than the latter. To the former belongs a certain 
degree of power, of affluence, of independence; 
the latter has weaknefs, want, penury, dependence, 
for its foundation. I will not lay, that a man may 
not be happy in all ftations. No, fear God; keep 
his commandments; maintain a good confcience; 
fecure to yourfelf the grace and loving-kindnefs of 
the Almighty; follow temperance and contentment; 
think and live like perfons who have here no abid¬ 
ing city, and whofe country is heaven: fo will you 
never be deficient in true felicity, be you otherwife 
high or low, rich or poor, in abundance or in want. 
But certain as this is, fo certain is it likewife, that 
he is ftill the happier who, with all thefe eifential 
advantages, has alfo the means of doing good to 
others in a larger or fmaller proportion. In what 
does the fuprcme felicity of God confifl ? Un¬ 
doubtedly in this, that his power of doing good is 
infinite, and that he continually exerts it in the bell 
and mofl perfeft manner. Undoubtedly in this, 
that, from his exalted throne, full ftreams of bene¬ 
fits and bleffings incelfantly flow down on every 
part of his immenfe domain, devolving light and 
life, joy, energy and blifs, on all the inhabitants of 
, jt. Wherein confifts the happinefs of the righteous 

in 
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in the future world ? An enlarged capacity of do¬ 
ing good and of communicating with others in the 
moft ufeful manner, will undoubtedly compofe a 
confiderable portion of it. Here, my friends, it 
not unfrequently happens, that men of the moll 
frnmane, the moft benevolent, the moft patriotic 
fentiments, are deftitute of almoft all the means for 
afting in conformity to them; and, if they had 
lefs veneration for the difpofals of divine provi¬ 
dence, would probably be often tempted to com¬ 
plain of the narrow limits that are prefcribed them 
in thefe particulars. Yonder, in that better world, 
all thefe limitations will not indeed be removed ; 
they however will be confiderably enlarged. There 
will thefe generous fpirits unimpededly purfue their 
beneficent inclinations, and be able to apply in a 
far worthier manner all their faculties to the bene¬ 
fit of their lefs perfect fellow-creatures. As having 
been faithful in the adminiftration of the little that 
was entrufted to them, they will be appointed to 
the management of much. They will reign with 
Chrift, and fliare in his glory, his power of doing 
good. The more therefore a man can difpenfe here 
on earth about him in any refpeft to the benefit of 
his brethren; the more ferviceable he can be to 
them ; the lefs need he has to fet bounds to his ge¬ 
nerality ; the greater means he has of encreafing 
the fecular or the fpiritual, the temporal or the eter¬ 
nal welfare of his neighbour, and of diffufing com¬ 
fort, fatisfa&ion and joy around him : lb much the 

nearer 
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nearer does he bring his condition to that of'the 
blefled in heaven; fo much more refplendent in him 
is the image of God and Chrift; nay, fo much the 
greater part has he even in the felicity of the firft 
and moll perfect of beings. 

It is more blefled to give than to receive ; the 1 ' 
former being fecondly combined with a various, with 
a truly godlike pleafure, whereas the latter is com¬ 
monly conne&ed with unpleafant and painful fenfa- 
tions. How extremely grating is it fometimes, 
even to the humblelt of thofe who fuffer penury 
and indigence, how diftreffing is it to them io make 
known their penury and their deftitution, to alk 
for fuccour and relief, and thus to expofe them- 
felves to the rifk of harlh cenfures, of cutting re¬ 
proaches, of bitter fcolfs, and at length to a blunt 
refufal of all pity and affiftance ! What wretchcd- 
nefs, what mifery therefore do they often prefer to 
fiich humiliating treatment, which fills their fouls 
with grief and difmay! Never forget this, ye 
whom God has blefled with the good things of 
this world, and thereby conftituted you in a man¬ 
ner the guardians and fathers of the poor "and 
needy. Render not the load that already opprefles 
them ftill heavier by your unfriendly and cruel be¬ 
haviour. They are already enough to be pitied, 
that they are obliged to be dependent on you, who 
are men as well as they. Oh let them not feel 
this dependence in a manner injurious to human 
nature, and offenfive .to their creator! Beware 

that 
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that at the very time when you are granting the 
fuccours they implore, you degrade and infult 
them; and attach not your benefa&ions to fucfa 
conditions as deprive them of all their value. 
Though they be benefactions in regard to thofe to 
whom you (hew them; they are not fo in regard to 
God, who has impofed them as a duty upon you. 
Though your neceffitous brethren cannot demand 
them of you as their due, yet God, from whom 
you have received whatever you psffefs, has a right 
to demand them of you, and he actually does de¬ 
mand them. But the mere act alone cannot fatisfy 
him, the Omnifcient, only the manner in which 
you perform it can procure you his approbation. 
Give therefore freely ; give liberally ; give in pure 
and good intentions; give in a generous and en¬ 
gaging manner; give as one friend gives to another, 
as a father gives to his children : then, and not till 
then, will you tafte the pleafure which is conne&ed 
with fuch bounty. And how divcrfificd, how great, 
how fublime, is that pleafure ! You know it, 
chrifliaus, you who exercife yourfeives in benefi¬ 
cence with genuine chriftian fentiments; you know 
what your hearts enjoy , what pure and heavenly 
tranfports pervade them, when you weep with them 
that weep, and are fo happy as to dry up the tears 
of the mourner; when you can take the forlorn tq 
your care, and can adminifter help to the deftitute; 
when you have an opportunity to refeue the in¬ 
nocent, to feed the hungry, to give drink to the 
vol. n. X thirfty. 
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thirfty, to alleviate the diftreffes of the poor, to 
mitigate the pains of the fick and to affuage the an- 
guifh of the afflided foul; when you can compen- 
fate as much as in you lies, the widow for the lofs 
of her fpoufe, and the orphan for the privation of 
his parents ; when you convey fome rays of light, 
of comfort, of hope, of fatisfa&ion, into the abodes 
where darknefs, difmay and wretchednefs, prevailed. 
You know the feelings of your heart, what ftreams 
of pure, celeftial tranfports rufh into it, when you 
are able to contribute fomewhat to the advance¬ 
ment of difcipline and order, of the glory of God 
and of religion, to the inftru&ion, to the improve¬ 
ment, to the corre&ion, to the fpiritual and ever- 
lafting happinefs of your brethren; and then re- 
prefent to yourfelves the bleffed confequences thefe 
labours of love may have, and, under the bleffing 
of the Moft High, infallibly will have, in all the 
generations to come. Oh then it is you truly feel 
the exquifite worth of the earthly goods wherewith 
God has blefied you ; then you thank him with 
tears of joy for- the honour and happinefs of being 
permitted to occupy as it were his place among man¬ 
kind, and in his ftead to revive them with what his 
providence has been pleafed to grant you; then 
your heart expands, as fcarcely able to contain 
the heavenly rapture that pervades it. Where, my 
friends, where is there an earthly, fenfual pleafure 
to be fouiS^, that can be brought into comparifon 
with this. 
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It is iaftly more blefled to give than to receive; 
it having, when properly performed, the moil glo¬ 
rious retributions to expect both in the prefent and 
in the future world. Already the pleafure that is 
connected with it, and which I have now rather 
pointed at than defcribed, fince it admits of no de- 
fcription; this pleafure alone, to a fenfible and 
generous heart, is reward enough. But the merci¬ 
ful God, to whom beneficence is fo highly grateful, 
has decreed it Itill greater advantages and blefiings. 
Hear how the pfalmift defcribes them ; “ Unto the 
upright,” fays he, particularly to the humane and 
bountiful, “ there arifeth light in the darknefs; he 
is merciful, loving and righteous: he that fills the 
earth with his mercies comforts him in his affli&ions, 
and delivers him out of them all.” “ Happy the 
man who pitieth and lendeth, and guideth his words 
with diferetion ; for he lhall never be moved : the 
righteous lhall be had in everlafting remembrance. 
He will not be afraid at any evil tidings, for his 
heart ftandeth fall and trufteth in the Lord. His 
heart is itablilhed, and will not lhrink. He hath 
difperfed abroad and given to the poor: his righte- 
oufnefs remaineth for everthe bleffing of his be¬ 
neficence abides ever upon him; “ his welfare lhall 
be exalted with honour.” And all this, my friends, 
is but little in comparifon with the glorious rewards 
f&|ch the bountiful man may promife himfelf in the 
fumre world. Reprefent to yourfelves that awful 
day, the day of judgment and of retribution which 

% % lhall 
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lhall decide our lot for ever; and admire the glory 
and felicity that will then be the portion of chrif- 
tians who have here employed themfelves in aCts of 
beneficence. The judge of the world, the fon of 
God, will fay to them, before the whole afiembly 
of angels and of mankind : “ Come, ye bleffed of 

my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world. For I was hun¬ 
gry, and ye gave me meat; I was thirfty, and ye 
gave me drink ; I was a ftranger, and ye took me 
in; I was naked, and ye cloathed me ; I was fick, 
and ye vifited me; I was in prifon, and ye came to 
me. — Verily I fay unto you, inafmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the leaf! of thefe my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” Oh tranfporting fcene ! 
oh inexpreflible reward ! Let us then do good, my 
brethren, and never be weary, that we may alfo 
reap in due time this glory and this felicity. Let us 
not reckon that for loft which we give to the poor 
and needy, but for gain; fmce certainly it is far 
more bleffed in all refpeCts to give than to receive. 

Unhappy men, by whom this is neither felt nor 
underftood, who ftart objections againft the per¬ 
formance of that duty which of all others is the moil 
agreeable and blifsful! However, we will hear your 
objections ; we will try them ; perhaps we may be 
fo fortunate as to convince you of the weaknefs and 
futility of them. 

It is true, you probably imagine, it is more bleff- 
ed to give than to receive. But, if we guide our-. 

felves 
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felves by this maxim, if we follow our propenfity to 
beneficence, we fhall injure ourfelves and our fami¬ 
lies; inftead of increafing our property, we fhall 
diminifh it. Yes, my friends, fo you would, if the 
prefervation and the augmentation of your fubftance 
depended folely on yourfelves; folely on your dili¬ 
gence, on your ability, on your frugality, your ob¬ 
jection would be well founded. But if, as both 
reafon and fcripture affure us, moft, if in fome fort 
all depends on the bleffing of the Higheft ; if with¬ 
out it the moft affiduous application, the utmoft abi¬ 
lity, the ftricleft frugality, are utterly fruitlefs; and 
if this blefiing be annexed to beneficence: the ob¬ 
jection lofes all its force. And, for the confutation 
of it, may 1 not venture to appeal to your own ob- 
fervation and experience ? Do you know any per- 
fon, who, merely by beneficence duly allied with 
prudence, has fallen into indigence or poverty ? 
May you not on the contrary be acquainted with fe- 
veral, who have conftantly fought their fatisfaction 
in beneficence, and yet, by the bleffing of heaven, 
have not only preferved, but confiderably augmented 
their property ? No, “ he that giveth to the poor,” 
fays the wife man, “ fhall not lack.” “ There is that 
fcattereth, and yet increafeth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” Suppofe however that it fhould not feem 
good to the Moft High to reward your beneficence 
with worldly profufion; fuppofe, that you leave 
behind you no great riches for your children; is it 

x 3 then 
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then neceffary for their happinefs that they fhould 
inherit large poffeffions from you ? Are they al¬ 
ways truly happy, who enjoy great wealth ? Does 
not experience rather teach you the reverfe ? How 
dangerous to children at all times, how ruinous of¬ 
ten, are the treafurcs they inherit from their pa¬ 
rents ! Are there not far more honeft, ingenious, 
ufeful, virtuous and profperous men, among thofe 
who; arc indebted to their fathers and mothers for 
little more than a good education and a virtuous ex¬ 
ample, than among thofe who have received from 
them much property, or even great affluence ? Is 
not this property, is not this affluence, moft com¬ 
monly a fnare to them ? Do they not ufually hin¬ 
der them from employing their natural capacities 
and talents, and from becoming as ufeful and de- 
ferving members of fociety as they might have 
been ? 

O ye whom God has bleffed with children, and 
who fo tenderly love your offspring as to be ever 
afraid they fhould mifs of anything, bequeath them 
the invaluable bleffing that God has annexed to be¬ 
neficence ; leave them the love and the .pious wifhes 
of the wretched whom you have revived, of the in¬ 
firm whom you have fupported, of the innocent 
whom you have delivered, of the poor whom you 
have relieved, of the forlorn whom you have adopt¬ 
ed, of the orphans who, by your affiftance, have 
been rendered ufeful members of the community, 
pf ffie low among the people, whom you, by mftruc- 
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tion, by prudent counfel, by effective fuccours, 
have lifted from the dull; leave them the example 
of the fear of God, of induftry, of contentednefs, 
of difcretion, of modefty, of moderation: fo may 
you be far more certain of their future profperity; 
fo may you hereafter part with them with a far more 
tranquil mind, than if, with the want of thefe ad¬ 
vantages, you left them the greateft treafures. 
Thefe treafures may, as the wife man fays, take to 
thernfelves the wings of an eagle, and quickly for- 
fake them; nay, on the flippery path of life they 
may eafily overfet them and plunge them into ruin. 
But that blefiing of the Lord endures for ever; thofe 
pious wilhes open to them the treafures of heaven; 
thofe poor and mean, thofe wretched and forlorn, 
who have fo much to thank you for, who ftand in¬ 
debted to you for their prefervation, or their wel¬ 
fare, will afford them numberlefs agreeable and ufe- 
ful fervices; thofe examples of virtue and piety will 
fecure them from innumerable deviations, and make 
them wife to everlafting felicity.. 

Neither let it be faid: It is true, it is more bleff- 
ed to give than to receive, but the times are no 
longer of fuch a complexion, as to allow us to dis¬ 
tribute relief with a liberal hand among the poor and 
neceffitous. One is obliged to retrench in all man¬ 
ner of ways} we are forced to deny ourfelves a 
great many conveniencies and pleafures, which we 
might otherwife have enjoyed without fcruple} and 
therefore it is perfectly natural for a man to confine 

x 4 his 
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his liberality to narrower bounds. But, my dear 
friend, if you are obliged to retrench, and a&ually 
do limit yourfelf in all manner of ways and in all re- 
i'pects ; if you do and are obliged to do this in re¬ 
gard to your table, to your furniture, your cloaths 
and your pleafures: we neither will nor can impute 
it to you as a fin, if the fame thing happen, in due 
proportion, in regard to your alms and your a&s 
of charity. But, if you do this barely, or princi¬ 
pally, in this and not in the other refpe&s ; if you 
are as profufe for yourfelf and your family in all, 
or in the generality of particulars, as your better 
days allowed you to be, and are only become more 
frugal and fparing in regard to the poor and needy ; 
then, my beloved, you undoubtedly commit a 
crime that no circumftances of time are able to ex- 
cufe. You feme on the fubftance of the poor, on 
that portion of what you have in truft, upon which 
your Iefs profperous brethren have, both from na¬ 
ture and religion, the moll righteous claim, and of 
which you cannot, without cruelty, deprive them. 
You can no longer be called true and faithful How¬ 
ards of the goods committed to your charge, fince 
you employ them folely to your own advantage, and 
not to the benefit of thofe, whom he to whom they 
abfolutcly belong, has exprefsly recommended tcj 
your patronage and relief. 

The chriflian, my friends, who rightfully bears 
that title, the chriitian in whofe foul the genuine 
lpye of hi$ neighbour abides and prevails, in fxmilar 

cafes 
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cafes acts quite otherwife. If the circumftances of 
the times require him to limit his expenfes : he ac- 
quiefces, he does it without relu&ance ; becaufe he 
has learnt to be content with his lot, and to be fa- 
tisfied under all events: he begins not however with 
the poor and needy; he begins with himfelf. He 
rather curtails himfelf of many fuperfluous delica¬ 
cies, many unneceffary accommodations, many in¬ 
nocent, but merely fenfual and fugacious pleafures, 
than that while he is in the enjoyment of plenty, 
the wretched, who fly to him as a fhelter from the 
ftorm and a refuge from diftrefs, fhould be left to 
their mifery; and he himfelf be deprived of the god¬ 
like plcafurc of relieving them. No, nothing but 
neceffity, nothing but actual indigence, can force 
him to do fo much violence to his humane and be¬ 
nevolent affections, and to negleft that which has hi¬ 
therto been his purc-ft, his fupreme delight. 

Lallly, let it not be faid: True, it is more 
bleffed to give than to receive ; but who knows, 
whether thofe to whom we give will make the belt, 
that they will make a proper ufe of it ? Who knows 
whether the noble inftitutions we are called upon to 
fupport are effe&ually of that utility we are promif- 
ed will arife from them ? Who knows whether in 
times to come they may not be perverted to quite 
other defigns ? Oh, my friends, in what a lament¬ 
able plight fhould we be, if God, whom we are 
bound to imitate as his children, were to deal with 
ys according to thefe leffons of parfimony ! Do we 

always 
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always employ the bounties of his munificent hand 
to the ends for which they are bellowed ? Do we 
manage them fo carefully, fo faithfully, fo confcien- 
tioirfly, as we might and ought to do ? Would not 
numbers, would not the majority, nay, would not 
all of us, be diverted of the capacities, the faculties, 
the goods of fortune, the privileges, we poffefs, if 
God fhould refolve to ftrip us pf all that we do not 
corrftantly employ to the belt, or even that we at 
tiroes employ to evil purpofe ? And yet this kind 
and clement God leaves us thefe capacities, thefe fa¬ 
culties, thefc goods of fortune, thefe privileges; and 
yet he gives us from day to day frefh tokens of his 
unwearied beneficence. And fhould we be fo much 
more auftere with our fellow-creatures, with our 
brethren, than God is towards us, his creatures 
and fubjeds ? Shall wc, merely for fear left they 
fhould mifemploy our bounty, withhold our hand 
from doing them good ? Shall we leave numbers, 
languifhing in mifery without their fault, uncom- 
forted and unrelieved, becaufe there are criminals 
who defcrve no comfort and no relief ? Shall we 
punifh the innocent, the upright, at once with the 
wicked, becaufe we cannot at all times diftinguifh 
the one from the other? Shall we refufe to fupport 
liberal eftablifhments and public fpirited inflitutions 
to the utmoft of our ability, becaufe we have no 
complete affurance, that the views to which they are 
deftined will be attained, or that thefe eftablifh¬ 
ments will in all future times be conduded on the 

molt 
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moft excellent principles ? No, my friends, this as 
chriftians.you will not, you cannot do. Make ufe 
of a prudent circumfpeCtion in the diftribution of 
your bounty ; this is your duty. Be obdurate, be 
inexorable towards thofe who you know for certain 
will mifcmploy it; this the fafety and welfare of 
human fociety demand. But be not rafh in the 
judgments you form concerning the deferts, the fen- 
timents and views, of the neceffitous. Be not an 
auftere, but a compaffionate and indulgent cenfor 
of your brother’s conduCt ; judge him fo as you may 
reafonably defire that God fhould judge you. As it 
is far better that ten guilty fhould be acquitted, than 
that one innocent perfon fhould be condemned; fo 
it is likewife far better that you*fhould do good to 
ten undeferving perfons, than, for the fake of avoid¬ 
ing this poflibility, that you fhould let one worthy 
fufferer that applies to you for relief, be fent away 
without it. Require not, in fine, that human in- 
ftitutions and eftablifhments, fhould attain to a per¬ 
fection which perhaps may exceed our human fa¬ 
culties ; and refufe not to promote and encourage 
things which are good or generally ufeful, becaufe 
they might perhaps be better and more generally 
ufeful. Confider too, that God, whofe good plea- 
fure fhould be always of the utmoft moment to us, 
looks more at the pious and chriftian intention in 
which we diftribute our benefactions, than to the 
effeCts they actually produce; and that in his retri¬ 
butions, he guides himfelf more by them than he 

does 
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does by thefe. Our good works in numbcrlefs in- 
flances referable the feed that lies long concealed in 
the ground, and which at length flioots upward, 
and brings forth fruit, though even we may pro¬ 
bably have forgot that ever we fowed it. Let us but 
do our duty ; let us do it with checrfulnefs and with¬ 
out being weary, and leave the confequences of it 
to that God who knows and governs all things, and 
under whole adminiltration no good deed can be 
done in vain. 

IiCt us then at prefent, my beloved brethren, 
make no account of thefe futile objections that arife 
from avarice or unfeafonable parfimony, but fulfil 
the fvveet and blefied duty of beneficence, according 
to our utmofl abilities, now when I have to recom¬ 
mend to you a contribution towards the erection of 
work-houfes and houfes of correction — now, when 
the'foundation of an eftablifhment is to be laid, 
which many of you, with the great eft reafon, have 
fo often wifhed for, and the utility whereof may 
extend to all future ages, becoming greater and 
more various from day to day. And what argu¬ 
ments are wanting to us, my friends, on this occa- 
fion, to be liberal, and to lead us to expeCt from our 
liberality the mod blefied efteCts ? The harder the 
times, and the dearer provifions may be; the more 
certain it is that numbers of the poor look out for 
work in vain, and the more eafily may they be al¬ 
lured to unlawful attempts, and to predatory at¬ 
tacks on the public fafety: the more undeniable in 

fit o it 
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fhort it is, that wicked or profligate men by pain¬ 
ful and ignominious corporal puniftiment ufually be¬ 
come ftill more wicked and profligate, on the other 
hand by difciplinc and labour often better ; fo much 
the more needful are inftitutions like the prefent, 
and the lefs fliould we fhrink from contributing of 
what we poffefs to the foundation and endowment 
of them. 

The poor, my friends, who from no fault of their 
own are poor, and would willingly work had they 
the means and opportunity, molt certainly compofe 
a clafs of fociety that is entitled to all poftible confi- 
deration and regard : but alfo thofe, who by their 
own inadvertencies, or from the want of a good 
education, are fallen into poverty, or even by po¬ 
verty have been betrayed into a£ts of injuftice and 
theft, are not totally unworthy of our care and com¬ 
panion. They may probably be ftill capable of 
amendment; they may probably ftill be made ufc- 
fui members of fociety ; they may at leaft be check¬ 
ed in their diforderly courfe of life, and be pre- 
ferved from yet greater and mure heinous enormi¬ 
ties. They have like us immortal fouls that are ca¬ 
pable of everlafting happinefs ; and thefe fouls may 
be brought to reflexion by difeipline and labour, 
may be penetrated with remorfe and repentance at 
the fight of their fins and vices, awakened to bet¬ 
ter and more chriftian fentiments, and thus be ref- 
cued from that horrible perdition which awaits the 
hardened and impenitent finner. And fhall we not 
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cheerfully do all that in us lies to the promotion ot 
this generous defign ? Wherein can we better em* 
ploy the goods that God has given us, than in pro¬ 
viding for and in reforming fo many poor and 
wretched objects, who are ftill our brethren, both 
&s men and as chriftians ? Indeed, what we are now 
able to do cannot at once, and probably can never 
wholly fupply the various wants of this too nume¬ 
rous clafs of mankind. Indeed, the fruits of the 
good inftitutions we are now to promote cannot be 
fo remarkably abundant in the firft years of their 
foundation. But do not the beft human regulations 
and attempts only by degrees attain to their perfec¬ 
tion ? Mull we not firft fow, before we can reap ? 
May not that, which at its commencement can only 
be ferviceable to a few, in the future be ufeful and 
a blefiing to thoufands ? Would not almoft every, 
charitable inftitution, and public fpirited eftablifh- 
Hient, have foon fallen to the ground, if it had not 
'been fupported from other motives than the com¬ 
plete aflurance of the beft effe&s ? 

Oh let us then look noLnnly at the prefent, but 
alfo at the future; and place our perfed confidence 
in the providence of God, that whatever is good he 
will certainly profper. Let us frequently indulge 
in fuch animating reflections as thefe : I am now 
committing good grain to the earth, I am now ac¬ 
tuated by the pureft motives and aiming at the beft 
ends, contributing what I can to the maintenance 
of difcipline and order ; that idlenefs, and the in- 
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numerable miferies and crimes that grow out of it, 
may be reftrained ; that the innocent may be refcu- 
ed ; that the tranfgreffor may be chaftened and re¬ 
formed ; that the poor who is in want of bread, or 
is obliged to acquire it by begging, may find a pro¬ 
per fupport. What numbers may hereafter bids 
the kind inftkutions in behalf of which I am now 
pleading, that h'is dreadful pains and torture did not 
tjuite overwhelm him*, and that his innocence was 
brought forth as clear as the day. What numbers 
Will owe it to thefe inftitutions, that they were de¬ 
terred from the ways of fin and ruin, or recovered 
from them ; that they were fnatched from the ex¬ 
treme of mifery and from defpair j that they found 
food for their body, and help and deliverance for 
their foul. What profpe&s! Who can remain un¬ 
moved and cold at the bare idea of the manifold 
good that may and will arife from thefe inftitutions ? 
What generous, what chriftian heart will not mako 
it his duty and his joy to contribute what he is able 
to the realizing of thefe glorious hopes ? This 
is what you will do; J expeft it from your chrif¬ 
tian and beneficent difpofitions: and if ye do it 
heartily and in fincere intentions, I can confident¬ 
ly promife you, in the name of God, who through 

* The abolition of the torture throughout the electorate 
of Saxony in 1771 gave the firft occafionto the ere&ion of 
thefe houfes of correftion and work-houfes. 

me 
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me is inciting you to beneficence, that you will 
be acceptable to him, and that he will give you his 
bleffing. 

Feb. 17, 1771, 



SERMON XLII. 


The Value of Human Happinefs itfelf. 


G OD, eternal, neverfailing fource of life and 
happinefs ! on us thy children, life and happi* 
nefs of various kinds and in rich abundance incef* 
fantly flow down from theeand in which we here 
rejoice before thee; for this we thank thee with 
united hearts. No, thou haft not doomed any of 
thy creatures, any of mankind, to mifery; thou haft 
devoted and called them all to happinefs: and even 
the mifery which our own mifdeeds either have or 
have not wrought, muft be and is the means and 
way to that defired end. This we are taught by 
the various difpofitions and capacities of our na* 
ture ; this we learn from thy feveral difpofals and 
fettlements in the material and in the intelle&ual 
world; of this we are certified by what thy foa 
Jefus has communicated to us and done for us. 
Innumerable fources of pleafure and delight are 
daily opened around us, whence we may all draw, 
and which we never can exhauft. We daily re- 
yol. ii. y ceive 
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ccive from thy liberal hand innumerable benefits 
and bleflings, demanding of us gratitude and joy. 
And if fometimes thofe fources of pleafure are 
troubled by our tears, and thefe benefits lofe a 
part of their value to us by fufferings; yet the 
agreeable and the good with which thou doll blcfs 
and gladden us, retains a great preponderance over 
the difagreeable and evil that thou findeft good to 
difpenfe amongft us. Yes, o bounteous author of 
our being, love is effential to thy nature! Thy 
will and thy operations tend folely to happinefs 5 
and thou doll will and effeX it even when we leafl 
think fo. Thanks and praife and adoration ever 
be to thee, the Allgracious, the Father of men! 
Happinefs and falvation to us and all thy creatures 
in heaven and on earth! Oh that we were ever 
more attentive to thy bounties, ever more fociable 
in the enjoyment of them, ever more fatisfied with 
thy difpofals and appointments, ever more faithful 
and blithe in the ufe of thy benefits. May even 
now our reflexions on thefe important fubjefls fhed 
a clear light upon our minds and much ferenity and 
joy into our hearts S Blefs them to thefe ends, o 
gracious God, and hearken to our prayer through 
Jefus Chrift, our lord, in whofe name we further 
addrefs thee, faying : Our father, &c. 



HUMAN HAPPINESS ITSELF. 


3 2 3 


PSALM civ. 24 » 

The earth is full of thy riches. 

J T is a matter of great and near concernment, my 
pious hearers, to know how to form a juft cal¬ 
culation of human happinefs, or of the ftock of 
fatisfaCtion and pleafure, of the futn of agreeable 
fenfations fubfifting among mankind. He that 
makes the amount of.it too great, he that looks 
on the earth as a paradife, and the prefent ftate of 
man as a ftate of continued enjoyment, muft be fo 
often and fo grievoufly deceived in his expectations 
as to become ill-humoured and impatient. On the 
other hand, he who overlooks, if not the whole, 
yet at leaft the greater part of the various kinds of 
benefit that are in the world and amongft mankind, 
or does not afcribe to them the value they really 
deferve; he that imagines he perceives on all fides, 
only imperfection and defeCt, only mifery and dif- 
trefs, near and at a diftance, around him; who fees 
as it were tears gulhing from every human eye, and 
fighs arifing from every human bread; how can he 
revere the creator of himfelf and all mankind a» the 
allbountiful parent of the world! How can he re¬ 
joice in his exiftence, and the exiftence of his fellow- 
creatures ! How enjoy the advantages and benefits, 
the fatisfaCtions and comforts of life, with a grate- 
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ful and a cheerful heart! And how prejudicial 
muft this be to his virtue and piety, to his inward 
perfection 4 . How negligently at times will he ful* 
fil his duties ! How apt will he be to grow lan¬ 
guid and weary in aCfs of juftice and humanity ! 
We fhould be on our guard againft this gloomy 
and pernicious way of thinking, my pious hearers, 
as we are defirous of having the confcibus enjoy¬ 
ment of life and punctually anfwering its feveral 
obligations. Let us not charge God, the beft, the 
moil beneficent being, the father of mankind,' with 
being deficient in kindnefs. Let us not (hut our 
eyes and our hearts to the beautiful and good that 
is diffufed throughout the world and diftributed 
among mankind, nor mifapply our difeernment to 
the difparagement of it. Let us appretiate human 
happinefs for what it actually is, neither thinking 
too meanly nor too highly of it j and in the fenti- 
ment of its copioufnefs and magnitude exclaim 
with the pfalmift in our text: The earth is full of 
thy riches. Indeed it is difficult, it is even impof- 
fible, exaCtly to poize the fatisfaCtion and the dif- 
guft, the pleafure and the pain, the happinefs and 
the mifery, which fubfift among mankind, againft 
each other, fo as to obtain the juft amount of either. 
Thjs can only be done by that eternal majefty who 
weighed the world’s foundations, who holds in his 
hand the balance of both, who proportions them 
jjmong his creatures according to his wife and good 
pleafure, who comprehends them both in his al¬ 
mighty 
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mighty mind, and perceives all their poffible and 
aftual effe&s in every event. We may however 
form a jufter eflimate of human happinefs than is 
ufually done. We may furvey it on many fides but 
little noticed, and direct our attention to many 
collateral circumftances and things which we pro¬ 
bably have hitherto overlooked. And this is the 
defign of my prefent difcourfe. I would offer you 
a few fuggeftions on the proper valuation of human 
happinefs. To this end I lhall do two things: 
firft, lay before you fome confederations on the na¬ 
ture and magnitude of human happinefs in gene¬ 
ral ; and then deliver you a few rules for rightly 
appretiating it in particular inftances. 

There unqueftionably is happinefs among man¬ 
kind. Of this our own experience, of this what 
we fee and obferve in regard to others, will not 
permit us to harbour a doubt. For, how can we 
refufe to fay, We and other men have various 
agreeable conceptions and fenfations; we f ee, hear, 
feel, think and perform many things with faiisfac- 
tion and delight; we and others frequently enjoy 
pleafure and mirth ; we and others are often con¬ 
tented with our condition, and we are comfortable 
in the confcioufnefs and contemplation of it ? And 
is not all this colle&ively happinefs ? 

Indeed human happinefs is not unalloyed ; it is 
not perfe&ly pure. Not one of us all poffeffes 
purely agreeable conceptions and fenfations; no 
one enjoys pyre pleafure and fatisfaftion; no one 
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is perfectly and at all times fatisfied with whatever 
he is and does, and with whatever befalls him; no 
one experiences purely defirable occurrences. To 
every perfon is diftributed his meafure of diflike, of 
difpleafure and pain from adverfe events. Every 
one mail tafte of the cup of forrow as well as of 
the goblet of joy. Even the generality of our 
agreeable ideas and fenfations are dalhed and adul¬ 
terated with a greater or lefs mixture of ingredients 
that are diftafteful and bitter. But this is the 
neceffary and unavoidable confequence of our na¬ 
ture, and the prefent fettlement and condition of 
things; and fo mull it be, unlefs it were proper 
for man to be fafcinated with profperity and intoxi¬ 
cated with joy. 

As human happinefs is not unalloyed, fo neither 
is it uninterrupted. It does not fill up each day, 
each hour, each moment of our earthly exiltence. 
As light and darknefs alternately fucceed each other 
in the natural world, fo likewife in the moral, but 
much feldomer, bad days lucceed to good, and 
mifery to happinefs. Pleafure and pain, joys and 
forrows, tread very clofely on each other; often 
fuddenly interchange, and often arife from each 
other. Exceffiye pleafure becomes pain; immo¬ 
derate joy turns into forrow ; fuper-aburidant pro¬ 
fperity is frequently overwhelming, Our habitudes 
and relations with outward obje&s, their relation 
to us, and their influences upon us, are not always 
the fame;, may to-morrow be quite different from 

what 
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what they yefterday were ; and thefe very obje&s 
are all fluctuating, tranfitory, evanefcent. So far 
as our happinefs is built on external objeCts, fo far 
mud it be frequently interrupted. And even in 
ourfelves, in our opinions and manners, in our 
own mutability, are caufes already fuflicient to pre¬ 
vent its confifting in a fteady, firm, and linked 
feries of purely agreeable ideas and fenfations. 

Human happinefs is thirdly not equally great to 
all men, and cannot be fo. All cannot inhabit the 
fame zone, and enjoy the fame natural goods and 
amenities; all cannot have the fame education, be 
inverted with the fame ftation, carry on the fame 
bufinefs, or attain to the fame degree of politenefs 
and intelligence. All have not the fame native 
difpofition and capacity for purfuing, for finding and 
for enjoying, a certain greater proportion, or cer¬ 
tain nobler kinds of happinefs $ as all have not the 
fame attentive, correCt underftanding, the fame 
cultivated and refined tafte, the fame fufceptible 
and participating heart. All finally do not conduct 
themfelves in the fame manner j and but too many 
think and a£t in fuch a way as though they were 
determined by no means to be happy, but ever to 
become more wretched. As great therefore as is 
the diverfity in all thefe circumftances and things, 
fo great muft likewife be the diverfity in the allot¬ 
ment of happinefs among mankind. 

But even the fame perfon is not always equally 
fenfible to the happinefs allotted him, nor always 
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alike fatisfied with it. Time and enjoyment but too 
often quell the fentiment of the goods we poffefs. 
Little uneafineffes and vexations not unfrequently 
deprive all the advantages and comforts we have in 
our power of their value. And then neither our 
body nor our mind is conftantly attuned to the 
fame lively and vigorous fenfations, as to enable us 
to enjoy, with confcioufnefs to enjoy, the beauti¬ 
ful and the good within us and without us, at all 
times alike. In this refpeft all depends either on 
the degree of our natural fenfibility, or on the par. 
ticular humour and temper of mind in which we 
are at the time. 

But, my pious hearers, though human happinefs 
be neither unmingled nor uninterrupted nor equally 
great, for every man, nor even for its pofleffor 
equally fenfible and fatisfying at all times ; yet it is 
ftill real; it is manifold ;• it is great, abundantly 
great; it is capable of a conftantly progreffive aug¬ 
mentation. Four particulars that will place its na¬ 
ture and value in a clear point of view. 

It is real. Human happinefs is not fancy, not 
impofture, not felf-deceit. It is founded on ideas 
and fenfations, of which we are as pofitively and 
intimately confcious as we are of our exiftence 
and our life; and if thefe ideas and fenfations are 
agreeable, if they! occafion us fatisfa&ion and plea- 
fure, then no man will make it a matter of difp'ute, 
that it is well with us, that we are more or lefs 
happy* Arfd where is he that has not had, that 
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has not frequently had fuch ideas and fenfations, 
and has not felt himfelf happy in the confcioufnefs 
of them ? Human happinefs will alfo (land the tell 
of reflection and confideration. It is not the work 
of deception, not an agreeable dream, that on our 
waking vanilhes away. It does not fhun ferenity 
and lllence, willingly takes reafon for its companion, 
and always remains what it was erewhile. Nay, 
then firft does it appear to the man of reflection and 
feeling, in its full capacity and its real magnitude. 
Recount, o man, recount, in fome cakn and tran¬ 
quil hour of life, all the benefits thou poffeffeft, and 
which endow thy mind, thy perfon, and thy out¬ 
ward ftation ; all the advantages in temporals and 
fpirituals thou haft, and mayft acquire ; all the plea- 
fures and delights thou enjoyeft and art capable of 
enjoying ; all the good that is in thee, and is effec¬ 
tuated through thee ; all the profpects into a better 
futurity that lie open "before thee : reckon all thefe 
together, examine, them as ftriCtly and impartially 
as (thou wilt; afk thyfelf whether thefe benefits are 
not real benefits, thefe advantages not real advan¬ 
tages, thefe pleafures and delights not real pleafureS 
and delights, this good not actually good, thefe 
profpeCts not defirable and confoling ; and if thou 
canft not deny it, then it remains clear, that the hap¬ 
pinefs flowing from them is real happinefs. 

No lefs-diverfified is human happinefs, my pious 
hearers, than it is real. It is as diverfified as the 
^jeceffities, the capacities, the inclinations, the be. 
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haviour, the fituation, the circumftances, of man¬ 
kind require. A thoufand kinds erf benefit and ad¬ 
vantage are common to us all; a thoufandrfources 
of fatisfaftion and pleafure ftand open to us all. 
Are we not all enlightened by the fame fun ? Are 
we not all cheered by its light and its heat ? Are 
not the beauties of nature difplayed before us all in 
their fplendour and glory ? Are we not all trans¬ 
ported with the view of them, when we regard and 
©bferve them ? Does not everything that lives and 
moves infpire us with joy, when we open our ears 
and our hearts to its voice. Does not everything 
elevate our mind to the creator and father of the 
aniverfe, and invite us to praife him as the Allboun- 
tiful ? Do we not all find the moil agreeable, inofl 
delicious tafte in the food and the drinks which his 
providence has granted us for our fuftenance and re- 
frefhment ? Are we not fufceptible of numberlefs 
agreeable imprefiions and feelings from the or¬ 
gans of fenfe ? Are not thoufands and thoufands 
of the creatures of the univerfe fubfervient tous 
all ? Are not earth, water, air, fire, are not all 
the .powers of nature devoted to our welfare, and 
employed in the advancement of it ? Are we not 
all a thoufand times gladdened by the indulgent fky, 
the mild refrefhing breeze, the field cloathed with 
food and fmiling with plenty, the tree fragrant with 
bloffoms or laden with fruits, the lhady foreft, the 
limpid flretuak. the rifing joy of every living thing ? 
And how tfllfegated is the pleafure that we all en- 
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joy! Do we not all enjoy the pleafure of life, and 
of free and voluntary motion; the pleafure of 
thought and confideration, of inveftigation and dif- 
covery ; the pleafure of labour and of reft ; of pru¬ 
dent defigns, and of their fuccefsful execution; the 
pleafure of the retired enjoyment of ourfelves, and 
of focial converfe with others; the pleafure of re¬ 
ceived or afforded affiftance ; the pleafure of cauti- 
nufly avoided or of heroically conquered danger; 
the pleafure of love and of friendfhip ; the pleafure 
of rational piety and devotion ? What founts of 
happinefs ! How different, and yet how rich and 
common! From whom are they totally debarred ? 
What man has not ufed them ? Who may not 
daily draw from thefe fountains of pleafure ? And 
how various muft the happinefs be that is daily 
drawn from them! — Does not each age, each fex, 
each ftation, each courfe of life, each office, each 
connection; does not every feafon of the year, every 
climate, every country, every greater or fmaller fo- 
ciety, derive from them its peculiar advantages, 
pleafures and joys, its own fources of agreeable fen- 
fations, of happinefs ? And who, amid this diver¬ 
sity of fources and means of pleafure and good, need 
go empty away ? Who, but by his own fault, can 
be wholly unhappy ? No, Lord, the earth is full 
of thy riches! 

If human happinefs be various, my pious hear¬ 
ers, fo likewife is it great, abundantly great. Great 
in a view to the'multitude of agreeable fenfations; 
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great in regard of the vivacity and drength, as well 
as of the continuance of them. Who can enume¬ 
rate the agreeable ideas and fenfations, which only 
one man has in one year, which only one man has 
in the whole courfe of his life ? Who is able to 
reckon up the multitude of agreeable ideas and fen¬ 
fations which at once exift in all the living in every 
hour, in every moment. To what a fum of happi- 
nefs mull the whole refult amount! And how often 
do thefe fenfations proceed to tranfport ! How 
often do they burft forth in tears of joy, in hearty 
mirth, in fhouts of jubilation ! And how often do 
whole years, and (till longer periods of life, glide 
away in calm fatisfa&ion to a man, wherein he con- 
ftantly feels pleafed with his exigence, and finds no 
caufe o£ diifatisfaftion or complaint! Indeed at the 
lame time a thoufand forts of unpleafant ideas and 
fenfations take place among mankind; indeed at the 
fame time the tears of pain and forrow are flowing 
from a thoufand and a thoufand eyes ; but if this 
feem to diminifh the bulk of human happinefs, yet 
does it not remove it j it ftill remains not only great, 
but preponderatively great. Where is the man, 
who, "in the aggregate, has had more difagreeable 
than agreeable ideas and fenfations, that has experi¬ 
enced more pain than pleafure ? And if there be 
fuch perfons, how fmall is their number in compari- 
fon with the number of thofe that have had the con¬ 
trary to rejoice in! No, the’preponderance of hap¬ 
pinefs above that of mifery is grelt j and that as 
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furely as that there is tndre life than death, more 
health than ficknefs, more fuperfluity and fatiety 
than hunger and want, more free and unimpeded 
exertion of mental and bodily powers than total in¬ 
action or painful reftriftion of them, more love than 
hatred, more h6pe than fear, more defire for pro¬ 
longation of life than for its abbreviation, amonglt 
mankind! No, for one difmal hour we pafs in 
fighs, we may ferenely and cheerfully live an hun¬ 
dred ; for one tear extorted by pain, we may filed 
a thoufand tears of generous fenfibility, or of fedate 
and pious joy: for one misfortune that happens to 
us, a thoufand known and unknown benefits fall to 
our lot. 

Laftly, my pious hearers, human happinefs is ca¬ 
pable of an always progreffive increafe. And this 
exceedingly enhances its worth ; this put§ all com¬ 
plaint of fhort forrows and tranfient mifery to fi- 
lence. Human happinefs is not confined to the nar¬ 
row limits of this life; it is immortal, like the man 
that enjoys it. The happinefs we here enjoy, enjoy 
as .rational and good beings, is the path to ftill purer 
and higher happinefs in a better world; and the en¬ 
joyment of that capacitates us for the enjoyment of 
this purer and fuperior happinefs. Let therefore 
human happinefs be never fo much alloyed at pre- 
fent, neve? fo much interrupted, never fo much dr- 
cumfcribed, what an importance, what a fweetnefs 
muft it receive from the profped of its never ceafing, 
but always continuing, alvvays improving, always 
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becoming greater and more perfect, and at length 
totally vanquifhing all evil and mifery! 

Thefe, my pious hearers, are *he general concep¬ 
tions which reafon and experience give us of the na¬ 
ture and magnitude of human happinefs. Allow 
me to fubjoin a few rules for rightly approbating and 
judging of it in particular cafes, or in regard to par¬ 
ticular perfons. 

Wouldft thou then, my chriftian brother, wouldft 
thou juftlv decide on the value of human happinefs 
in particular cafes, and poize it againft human mife¬ 
ry ; confound not profperity and happinefs together. 
Argue not from the deleft of the one to the want of 
the other. That is far more rare than this : that 
confifls in outward advantages and goods that adorn 
us, and are fometimes beneficial to us and fome- 
times hurtful; this, in ideas of the mind and fenfations 
of the heart, which procure us fatisfaftion and plea- 
fure; that is not in our power, this depends greatly 
on ourfelves : either may fubfift independently on 
the other, they are often divided afunder; and as 
profperity is not always attended by happinefs, fo 
neither is the former a necefiary requifite of the 
latter. Indeed, if only the rich, the eminent^ the 
great, the mighty, only fuch as are furrounded by 
fplendour and opulence, only them that fare fump. 
tuoufly every day, and pafs their lives in tumultuous 
pleafures, are to be and to be accounted happy, 
then wilt thou find but little happinefs amongft the 
fons of men ; for comparatively but few can be rich 
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and eminent and great and mighty ; but few can 
diftinguifh themfelves from others by pomp and 
fplendour, or by a luxurious and voluptuous life- 
If however there be but few fuch darlings of for¬ 
tune, then are there fo many more happy, fo many 
more cheerful and contented perfons; and whom 
thou mayft find in every ftation, among all the 
claffes of mankind; whom thou mayft and wilt 
very often find in the meaneft cottage of the coun¬ 
tryman, in the unornamented habitation of the ar¬ 
tificer, not unfrequently in the tattered garb of 
poverty, and even under the fqualid appearance 
of woe. 

Woaldft thou farther judge rightly of human hap- 
pinefs in particular inftances ; take as much care on 
the other hand not to account misfortune and un- 
happinefe as one and the fame, or always, from.the 
prefence of the one, to conclude on the prefence of 
the other. No, misfortune does not always imply, 
does not with wife and good perfons imply unhappi- 
nefs; and our heavenly father, who has ordained us 
to happinefs, has fo conftituted our nature and the 
nature of things, that we may experience much mif- 
fortune and yet be happy, and ftill rejoice in his 
bounty and in our prefent and future exigence. 
Let it be, that, by untoward events, I fuffer lofc in 
my competence, in my outward diftin&ions, in my 
health, in my fame, that fome fources of my plea- 
fure fail, that my friends and intimates forfake me; 
let it be, that all this ihakes the ftem of my bappi- 
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nefs, that it weakens and brings it to the ground; 
is it therefore wholly and for ever deftroyed and 
overthrown ? May it not ftill, like the tree which 
has been bent by the ftorm to the earth, lift up its 
head again, and again be rich in bloffoms and fruits, 
when the tempeft is over and gone, and ferenity 
and peace are once more reftored ? Have I, then, 
by thefe adverfe eventsj loft all the agreeable ideas 
and fenfations I formerly had ? With thefe outward 
goods and advantages, am I then likewife defpoiled 
of my inward fpiritual perfection, and the confciouf- 
nefs of what I am and (hall hereafter be ? Are 
then my habitudes and relations to God and the fu¬ 
ture world, which afforded me fo much comfort 
and repofe, diffolved ? Do not then a thoufand 
other fources of fatisfaftion and joy ftill ftand open 
to me ? Do not time and reflection and bufinefs 
heal the moft painful wounds inflicted by misfor¬ 
tune ? Beware then of fuppofing every unfortu¬ 
nate man to be unhappy ! Misfortune is tranfito- 
ry : happinefs can fuftain a thoufand attacks of if, 
ere it be torn from the fpot where it has once taken 
root. On the fame principle, beware too of always 
fuppofing trouble and mifery to be wherever thou 
feeft tears to flow. They flow as often, probably 
oftener, from fources of delight as of pain ; and we 
have commonly mingled fenfafions, in which the 
difagreeable is far over-balanced by the pleafant; 
fenfations which oftentimes arife from the moft 
.cordial emotions of benevolence and affe&ioa 
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to the human race, of virtue and greatnefs of mind, 
and not unfrequently are connected with grateful* 
enchanting recollections of bleffings already enjoy¬ 
ed, and with the moft delightful profpects of future 
blifs. 

Wouldft thou thirdly, my chriftian brother, judge 
rightly of human happinefs in particular cafes, and 
in regard of particular perfens, and not overlook the 
greater proportion of it; dwell not entirely, not 
principally on the extraordinary, the {Inning kinds 
and fcenes of happinefs, which attract the eye of 
every beholder, -r they are not indeed extremely 
frequent in the world, — but take likewife and ra¬ 
ther into confideration, the placid, domeftic plea- 
fures and joys which lie concealed from the view. 
Bring into the account the permanent advantages 
and benefits a man enjoys, though becaufc of their 
very permanency, they excite in him no very ftrong 
emotions of joy and delight. Seldom indeed can 
wc enjoy the lively pleafure of returning health and 
of prolonged life ; but daily the calmer pleafure of 
the uninterrupted continuance of both.. Seldom 
indeed are we able to bring great matters to effect, 
rarely to tafte the delight of being the benefaftor 
and the redeemer of our brother; but daily may we 
foothe and folace ourfelves in the refle&ion on hav¬ 
ing performed fomething good and ufeful in our fta- 
A tion and calling. Rarely indeed can we accom- 
plifh fuch remarkable and defirable alterations in 
our condition, as {hall fill us with a peculiar and 
vol. ii. z hitherto 
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hitherto unknown delight; but daily may we enjoy 
the innumerable fatisfattions and advantages of it. 
Seldom can we perhaps partake of public diverfions, 
more rarely approach the bright and dazzling luftre 
of a court, or take poffeffion of a large eftate; 
but daily may we enjoy the pleafures of domef- 
tic life, of familiar intercourfe, and the friendly 
converfation of our family, walk daily in the genial 
light which peace and contentment fhed around us. 
Seldom perhaps does our devotion kindle into tranf- 
port; but daily may it procure us confolation and 
acquiefcence and tranquil joy. And is only that, is 
not this likewife happinefs ? Shall the good and 
the agreeable that we may fo often, that we may 
daily enjoy, lofe its value for the very reafon that 
it fo often, that it daily procures us fatisfaction and 
pleafure ? Ought not this circumflance to render 
it fo much the more precious to us ?' Does it not 
therefore contribute fo much the more to thefum of 
our agreeable ideas and feelings, and therefore to 
our happinefs ? 

Wouldft thou fourthly, my chriftian brother, 
properly appretiate and rightly judge of human hap¬ 
pinefs, and that efpecially in regard of particular 
cafes and perfons ; confider man not merely as a 
fenfual, but likewife as an intelligent and moral 
creature, and take alfo into the account the bene¬ 
fits, the advantages, the pleafures, he enjoys as fuch. 
Or have we only then agreeable ideas and fenfa- 
tions, are we happy only then, when our fenfea 
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procure us pleafure and delight, when our appetites 
are flattered, when our animal cravings are fatisfied, 
when we feel and enjoy the value of health, of bo¬ 
dily ftrength, of riches, of outward feftivity ? Are 
we not as much, and more fo, as often as we apply 
our mental faculties with confcioufnefs, and not 
without fuccefsful effects ; as often as we meditate 
on important matters, or matters we hold to be 
important; as often as we difcover any traces of 
truth ; as often as we adjufl or increafe our know¬ 
ledge of whatever kind ? Are we not alfo happy as 
often as we apprehend the dignity of our nature, 
the grandeur of our deftination, our bleffed con¬ 
nexions with the deity j as often as we maintain, 
like rational free agents, the dominion over our- 
felves, and over the things that are without us ; as 
often as we thence obtain a viXory over evil; as 
often as we obferve that we are drawing nearer to 
chriftian perfeXion ? Are we not fo, as often as 
we form a good defign, or bring it to effeX ; as 
often as we are aXuated by benevolence and affec¬ 
tion towards others; as often as we are employed 
in beneficence ; as often as we have completed fome 
ufeful work, or faithfully difcharged our duty ? 
Are we not fo even then when we facrifice fomething 
to duty and to virtue, or to the common interefl; 
when we bear and fuffer for others from magnani¬ 
mity or friendfhip; when we endure adverfity and 
misfortunes with fortitude, and become wifer and 
better by them} in the fentiment of progreffive 
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virtue and approving heaven ? Oh, how much 
more contented, how much more happy is often¬ 
times the obfcure, but reflecting and virtuous mo- 
raliil, the fullering but pious chriftian r than the 
opulent and dignified voluptuary, who is all flelh, 
and knows no other pleafures- than what his fenfes 
procure him 1 How rfmch more real and lading 
pleafure does often one hour of calm and luminous 
contemplation on ferious fubjeCts, and the fedatc 
enjoyment of our mental powers, afford us, than 
whole days of noify and tumultuous mirth! How 
much more does one generous or goodnatured act 
contribute to our fatisfaction, than a round of tran- 
fient fenfual amufements ! And yet how feldom 
are thefe purer pleafures, thefe fublimer joys, 
brought into the account, in .taking eftimat.es of hu¬ 
man happinefs! 

Wouldft thou laftly, o man, calculate properly 
thy own and thy brother’s happinefs; confider the 
human creature not barely in certain epochas or 
times, but in the whole capacity of his life and for¬ 
tunes. Conned the paft, the prefent and the fu¬ 
ture, fo together in thy thoughts, as in the nature 
of things they are connected together. If this or 
that period of the life of a man appears cloudy and 
dark, another will cafk more light upon it, and 
evince more happinefs enjoyed. The firft entrance 
on btifinefs, on aCtive life, is generally difficult and 
laborious, and its progrefs brings fatisfadtion and 
pleafure. Sometimes youth, fometimes manhood* 
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is wealthier in happinefs. Oftentimes there is more 
enjoyment in this life, often more qualification and 
preparation for future enjoyment. Wouldft thou 
ascertain the fum of thy own or thy brother’s happi¬ 
nefs ; fet all thefe againft each other, reckon all 
agreeable and cheerful fenfations together, the in¬ 
nocent fportive delights of childhood, the livelier 
joys of youth, the more rational, nobler pleafures 
fcf the mature and advanced age. Think on all 
thou haft enjoyed and art ftill enjoying of agreeable 
and good, and alfo what thou mayft hope to enjoy 
in future ; on all that thou art and haft and doft, 
that is good and profitable, and that thou mayft and 
wilt be and have.and do in all fucceeding times. 
Forget not that thou art immortal, that thou art or¬ 
dained to everlafting happinefs, that thou art al¬ 
ready happy in hope; and, from the firft-fruits, 
conclude of the full harveft ; from the fweets of 
the foretafte, of the delicioyfnefs of complete frui¬ 
tion. Thefe rules will guide thee fafely ip. appreti- 
ating human happinefs, and enable thee to per¬ 
ceive its true nature and magnitude. 

On the whole, my chriftian brother, conclude, 
that man was not made for mifery by his creator 
and father, but was formed for happinefs: that to 
this end he is endowed with difpofitions and capaci¬ 
ties for it j that he finds in himfelf and without him 
the moft various and abundant fources of fatisfao? 
tion and pleafure ; and that it is^almoft always his 
own fault when he does not draw from them fatif- 
z 3 faction 
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faction and joy. Farther conclude, that human 
happinefs is no infignificant, contemptible matter, 
as the unfortunate and the melancholy at times re- 
prefent it to be, that none but the mifanthropift can 
wholly be blind to it, none but the inconfiderate 
and thoughtlefs can hold it for a trifling objeCt. 
And aflfuredly conclude, that there is far, far more 
agreeable than difagreeable fenfation, far more hap¬ 
pinefs than mifery among mankind, far, far more 
good than evil in the world. In fine, exalt this 
comfortable idea by the juft and grand fentiment $ 
that in the kingdom of God, the God of love, hap¬ 
pinefs will always abide, and be augmenting and 
fpreading; and that on the other hand, mifery will 
be ever diminifhing and at length entirely ceafe, and 
be fucceeded by perfection and blifs. So wilt thou 
think worthily of God, and juftly of the ftate and 
deftination of man. So wilt thou be always cheer¬ 
ful in the prefent life, and be confitpitly more fitted 
for the future. 
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Settlement of our Notions concerning human Happinefs, 


eternal, inexhauftible fountain of life, of 
joy, of happinefs ! from thee flow life and joy 
and happinefs on every part of thy immenfe cre¬ 
ation. Whatever thou, Allgracious, haft created, 
thou haft formed for happinefs, and thy wifdom 
never fails of its ends. However various the me¬ 
thods by which thou leadeft thy creatures to their 
deftination, they by one way or another, fooner or 
later, infallibly reach it. Us too, thy children on 
earth, haft thou,- our merciful Father, deftined to 
happinefs, made us fufceptible of it, and pointed 
out and opened to us numerous and exuberant 
fources both within us and without us, from which 
we may draw fatisfa&ion and pleafure, To none 
of us all are thefe fources entirely fliut, none draw 
from them in vain. Might we but feek our happi¬ 
nefs there alone where it is really to be found, and 
as thankfully, as cheerfully enjoy, and as properly 
ufe that portion of it which thou haft decreed to 
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each of us, as is neceflary to thy views and to our 
welfare ! Might we be continually acquiring jufter 
notions of human happinefs and of the way that leads 
to it, and learning better how to diftinguilh it from 
femblance and deception, and with ever greater cir- 
cumfpection be walking that way ! Might we even 
now, ■ that we are about to meditate on thefe mat¬ 
ters, purfue our reflections with that ferioufnefs and 
attention which the importance of the fubject de¬ 
mands. Enlighten us by thy light, and guide us' 
by thy holy fpirit. Let thy truth difp&l our preju¬ 
dices and errors, and grant that we may obediently 
follow its directions and precepts. Oh hearken to 
our fupplications, which we prefent unto thee in the 
name of our lord and faviour Jefus Chrift, repo- 
fing our entire confidence in his promifes, and fur¬ 
ther invoking thee in his words : Our father, &c. 


luke, xii. 15. 

fll 


A man’:, life confifteth not in the abundance!' of the thing* 
which he poflcfTelh. 


JgVERY living and thinking creature,' my pious 
hearers, is panting in the purfuit of happinefs, 
the child and the youth, as well as the ripened man 
and the hoary head, the rough uncultivated man of 
nature and the more civilized and polilhed member 
©f fooiety, the ignorant as well as the learned, tfje 
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yolatile as well as the grave, he who has reflected 
on happinefs and explored its various fources, as 
well as he to whom both the term and the idea are 
alike unknown and ftrange. Every one is defirous 
to rejoice in the life* and the faculties which he feels 
within him; every one to enjoy as much property, 
as many accommodations and pleafures, as he knows 
and can acquire ; every one abhors and fliur.s all 
difagreeable, painful ideas and feelings j every one 
wifhes to augment the fum as "well as the vivacity 
and force of his agreeable ideas and feelings. If the 
one ads with confcioufnefs and confideration; the 
other, in the fame purfuit, follows merely an in¬ 
ward irrefiftible inltintt, an obfcure fenfation. If 
the one ads upon principles and determinate views ; 
the other fuffers himfelf to be blindly led by the im- 
preflions and collifions of outward things, or by his 
fenfual animal feelings. All run after the fame ob¬ 
ject : but the ways they ftrike into to that end, tend 
yery far afunder. None even entirely mifs of their 
purpofe : but moll of them attain to it along very 
toilfome roads, after long and dangerous deviations, 
after many vexatious difappointments; attain to it 
pnly late, only very imperfectly, and pains and for- 
rows mark qaoft of the fteps they have made. 

But, fince the longing and the endeavouring af¬ 
ter happinefs is fo natural to man, and is fo inti- 
piately blended with all that he thinks and wills and 
does ; it is undoubtedly of the utmoft moment, that 
he fhould give them the proper direction; that direc* 

tion 
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tion whereby he may the mod certainly, the mod 
fafcly, the raofi completely accomplifh his defire. 
Whoever is once arrived at that ftage of human 
culture that he can reflect on happinefs and mifery, 
and on the means and fources of it, and is frequent¬ 
ly and cogently fummoned to reflect upon them, 
fhould not fatisfy himfelf with obfcure and confuted 
ideas on thefe fubjects. Otherwife he would be ftill 
farther from the mark than his unenlightened, en¬ 
tirely fenfual brother. He fhould rather drive to 
adjuft and always more accurately to adjuft and to 
determine his ideas on this important matter. We, 
my pious hearers, we are at that flage of civiliza¬ 
tion : as perfons who are acquainted with their in¬ 
tellectual faculties and underftand the ufe of them ; 
and as chriftians, who have a fuperior light to en¬ 
lighten and to guide them on the way of truth. Let 
us aflert our privileges by forming to ourfelves jud; 
conceptions of human happinefs. This is the de- 
fign of my prefent difcoprfe. 

A man’s life, fays Jefus in our text, confifts not in, 
no man lives, no man is rendered happy, by the 
abundance of his poflefiions. This exprefiion of 
our divine teacher points out to us the track by 
which we are to feek, or not to feek our happinefs. 
Let us purfue this track by circumftantially inquir¬ 
ing wherein our happinefs confifts or does not con- 
fift, and by what way we may moft furely arrive at 
it. Subjeds of reflection certainly meriting our ut- 
moft attention and our moft cordial participation. 

A man’s 
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A man’s life confifts not in the abundance of his 
poffeflions; therefore, human happinefs confifts not 
in the poffeffion of outward endowments and advan¬ 
tages, not in wealth and affluence, not in elevation 
and power, not in thofe things that mankind reckon 
worldly profperity. Experience teaches us that a 
man may have all thcfe things, that he may poflefs 
them in an ample, a fuperfluous degree, and yet be 
unhappy ; and that on the other hand he may- be 
deftitute of all or of the greateft part of thefe things, 
and yet be happy. .Or, are all, are even moft of 
the rich and great and powerful happy ? Are they 
content, pleafed, fatisfied ? Are they truly com¬ 
fortable in w'hat they have and poffefs ? Do they 
find in the ufe and enjoyment of it, all that they 
hoped and expected from it ? Do they enjoy it 
without apprehenfions and without cares ? Do thefe 
advantages fliield them from all the troubles and 
vexations of life, from pains and ficknefles, from 
the effects of envy and jealoijfy, from the pernicious 
violence of irregular and deftruttive paffions ? Are 
not their wants very often only fo much the more 
numerous and great, their defiresand appetites the 
more violent and infatiable, in proportion as they 
have more meaps and opportunities to comply with 
them, and to hearken to their impetuous cravings ? 
Does not frequently their dependence on others, 
their fervitude, their actual flavery, increafe in pro¬ 
portion as they want more things and perfons to the 
gratification of their defires and to the execution of 

their 
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their projects ? On the other hand, are ail thofc 
unhappy, who live in an inferior ftation, who are 
deftitute of the goods of fortune and outward ad¬ 
vantages ? Are all, are many of the fources of plea- 
fure, Ihut-up againft them ? Are,peace of mind, 
fatisfaclion, joy unknown and foreign to them ? 
Do they riot frequently enjoy them in a far funenor 
degree, far more carelefsly and freely, than thole 
pretended favourites of fortune ? Does not the low- 
linefs and obfcurity of their ftation fecure them from 
a thouland dangers and troubles ? Have they not 
all that nature and religion offer to the man and the 
chriftian, in common with the rich and the mighty ? 
Is not generally their tafle lefs vitiated, and their 
fenfibility ftronger and more lively ? Is not their 
happinels dependent on much fewer accidental and 
tranlient objects ? Cannot a man very often be far 
more blithe in himfelf and his exigence, in filence 
and in folitude than in noife and tumult ? No, my 
dear friends, outward welfare, wealth, fuperfluity, 
elevation, power, pomp and fplendour may in them- 
felves conlift with happinefs ; they do not always 
exclude it; they have- a tendency rather, when 
rightly eftimated and ufed as fubordinate means, to 
promote it : but they form no neceffary, no effen- 
tial part of it. The abfence of them is not always, 
is not in moll cafes, attended by the want of happi- 
nefs. This can very well fubfift without them, it is 
fcen very often without them. Of this neither re¬ 
flection nor obfervation will allow us to doubt. A, 
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mari's life confifts not in the abundance of the 
things that he pofTefles. 

Juft as little neceffary is it to human happinefs, 
my pious hearers, that all our undertakings fhould 
fucceed, that all our plans and defigns Ihould be 
accomplilhed, all our wilhes be fulfilled, all our 
defires be gratified. Our defires are but too often 
fordid and corrupt, our wilhes foolilh, our plans 
and defigns injurious to ourfelves and others, our 
undertakings unjuft, or unreafonable, or imprac¬ 
ticable. Were it not for the various bounds pre- 
fcribed us by the nature and the courfe of things 
and by the over-ruling providence of God, there 
would certainly be far more pain and fuffering, 
more grief and mifery among mortals ; and never 
would creatures who fee no farther than we do be 
more unhappy than if all went with them according 
to their wilhes. Were it not for the numerous 
obftacles and difficulties that we meet with in the 
world, were it not for the oppofition that checks 
us on all fides, and forces us to reflection and con- 
fideration, were it not for the painful experiments 
we fo frequently make of our weaknefs, of our 
temerity, of our ignorance and folly, and of the 
facility with which we err and are deceived, we 
Ihould never become intelligent and wife, never 
rightly judge of our faculties and capacities, and 
never ufe them in the belt manner, never diftin- 
guifli between femblance and reality, the lhadow 
and the fubftance, and confequently never learn to 
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build our happinefs on a firm and durable founda¬ 
tion. No, even unfuccefsful attempts and purfuits, 
even fruftrated plans and defigns, even unaccom- 
plifhed wilhes and ungratified defires may well con- 
fift with human happinefs. By that means many 
greater and more continued evils and pains, inju¬ 
ries and deceptions are removed or averted from 
ns. By that means we are exercifed in the ufe and 
application of our faculties in the mod diverfified 
manner, and they acquire a more direct and fet¬ 
tled application. By that means our reafon is ever 
gaining a completer maftery and authority over 
our fenfuality, and at every ftep by which we ap¬ 
proach towards perfe&ion we at the fame time ap¬ 
proach towards happinefs. By that means in fhort 
we learn better to underitand the objedt we are in 
purfuit of and the way that leads to it, and more 
circumfpectly and cautioufly to walk that way. 

Hence it follows, that human happinefs cannot 
confift in a Hate of purely agreeable ideas and fen- 
fations, much lei's in the enjoyment of merely rap¬ 
turous delight and lively pleafure. Both the one 
and the other would be manifeftly at variance with 
our nature, and with the nature of the other things 
that furround us and with which we are in connec¬ 
tion. A body, formed of dull, deftru&ible in its 
nature, which is fo liable to injury, to harm, to 
diffolution; a place of abode that is fubjedt to fo 
many alterations and viciffitudes, on which all is un¬ 
stable, all as it were in a perpetual ebb and flow $ 
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a mind that with regard to perceptions and faculties 
is fo limited, which fo often miftakes and errs, and 
whofe operations depend in fo many refpedis on 
that earthly and frail body ; a life that has fuch a 
variety of wants and impofes on us fo many duties 
which we cannot adequately perform without great 
pains and toil; a fociety of perfons, in fhort, who 
are as limited, as weak and frail as ourfelves: all 
this renders it utterly impollible that we could have 
none but agreeable ideas and fenfations, or could 
endure a ftate of uninterrupted, continual, extatic 
pleafure, if it were even poilible. We ourfelves 
and all the objects that furround us muft be quite 
otherwife conftituted : we mull not be men, the 
place of our abode muft not be the earth, our goods 
and pofleflions muft not be tranfitory, our percep¬ 
tions and faculties muft be far greater and more in¬ 
dependent, for rendering fuch a ftate conceivable. 
And whoever fliould think that to be human happi- 
nefs and run after it, would deceive himfelf, and 
purfue a fantom which he could never grafp. 

No, my pious hearers, human happinefs, fum- 
marily to recapitulate what has been faid, human 
happinefs depends rather on what we ourfelves are, 
what we think, feel and will, than on what is with¬ 
out us, or what we pofiefs of outward endowments 
and privileges: it depends rather on the ufe and 
the application of our faculties themfelves and on 
the method in which we ufe and apply them, than 
on thofe things that we attempt and achieve by 

them: 
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them: and it confifts in the preponderance of 
our agreeable ideas. and fenfations over the dif- 
agreeable. If order and tranquillity prevail within 
us, in our fentiments and feelings, in our appetites 
and affe&ions, no kind -of diforder and dHTention 
from without can make us really unhappy, though 
they may diminilh and difturb our pleafure : if by 
the application of our faculties we exercife and ex¬ 
pand them, and do fo with confcioufnefs and con- 
fideration, we feel that we are thus becoming more 
intelligent, more expert, more perfeft, that we are 
proceeding from one ftep of culture to another, 
and this fentiment muff procure us delight, even 
when we do not produce the alterations without us, 
to the produ&ion whereof we applied our faculties 
in each particular cafe : if in fhort we experience 
and enjoy more good than evil; are oftener able 
than unable to employ our faculties; find more 
opportunities and means than obftacles and oppo- 
fition to our improvement and perfection; and 
have more caufes for being fatisfied than diffatisfied 
with ourfelves and our condition, then our agree¬ 
able ideas and fenfations' thus gain the preponde¬ 
rance over the difagreeable, and the more remark¬ 
able this- preponderance is, fo much the greater and 
mone eomplete is the human happinefs as it can be 
hqpfton earth enjoyed. As various and different 
ast|pe fum and the vivacity and ftrength of agree¬ 
able and difagreeable ideas and fenfations are in hu- 
m§Ji fouls; fo various and different are aUb the 
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degrees of happinefs which they enjoy. Perfefitly 
pure and unalloyed happinefs is peculiar to the 
moil perfeft mind alone. The greater the diftance 
of any* kind and clafs of beings from this fupreme 
perfe&ion j fo much the greater is alfo the mixture 
of the good and the evil, the agreeable and the dif- 
agreeable in theif condition and in the ideas and 
fenfations which they have. Human happinefs is 
therefore hot outward profperity, not the accom- 
plilhment of all our willies and defigns, not the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of pleafure and delight, 
but a ftate that procures us more fatisfaction than 
diflatisfa&ion, more pleafure than difcomfort, more 
agreeable than difagreeable ideas and fenfations. 

And how arifes, whereon is grounded this pre¬ 
ponderance of the good over the evil, the agree¬ 
able over the difagreeable in human fouls ? On 
what therefore relts their happinefs ? It is ground¬ 
ed and it refts on wifdom, on virtue, on piety. 
Thefe, my dear friends, are the three principal 
and moll abundant fources of human happinefs. 
Let us approach thefe fources, more circumftan- 
tially obferve their falutary efficacies, and fee in 
what connexion they Hand with our happinefs and , 
what influence they have upon it. 

The firft four&, the firft ground of human hap¬ 
pinefs is wifdom: the right ufe of the underftanding 
and thfi proper application of it to all the occur¬ 
rences, bufifefTes, privileges and endowments, joys 
and forrows of this life. This wifdom teaches us 
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to judge of the objects that furround us, with which 
we are in connexion, which we enjoy or forego, 
which we purfue or do not purfue, and to efteem 
or defpife, to love and feek or to abhor and avoid 
them, proportionably to their value, their defti- 
nation, their habitudes and relations to us and 
others, and the whole to which both they and we 
belong. It teaches us to diftinguilh appearance 
from reality, form from fubftance, morrfentary plea- 
fure from permanent fatisfaftion, tranfient often 
falutary pain from actual mifery, the means from 
the end, poflefiion from enjoyment and ufe; it 
teaches us to take every objeft for what it really 
is, for as difpenfable or as indijpenfable, for as tran- 
fitory and fugacious, or for as untranfitory and 
permanent, for as important and great, for as in- 
fignificant and fmall, for as covetable or for as in¬ 
different, as, in regard to its real nature and quality 
and the whole fcope of its confequences and effeCts, 
it is. And if we learn this, what an jnfluence muff: 
it have on our happinefs How very much muff 
it facilitate and fmooth for us the path to its fanc- 
tuary ? How much feldomer fhould we be de¬ 
ceived in our expectations! How much feldomer 
exert our faculties in vain and fail of our defigns ! 
How much feldomer be furprifet, or impatiently 
grieve at tfhat happens to ourfelves and to others! 
How much more eafily difpenfe with what Mas only 
the fpecious appearance, of good, and^ndure what 
has.only the outward farm or is only the firfl: 
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advertifement of evil 1 How much more com¬ 
pletely enjoy the good that is and remains good in 
itfelf! Is not the want of this wifdotn, this jufl: 
judgment of the value of things, one of the primary 
fourees of all the defeated hopes, all the fruftrated * 
expectations, all the difappointments, all the fruit* 
lefs undertakings and exertions, all the forrow and 
all the remorfe, all the difcontent *and all the mifery 
of mankind ? They feek what is no where to be 
found, or feek- it where it is not to be had; they 
expeft from .mankind and things, far more than 
either the one or the other is capable of affording; 
they run in .quell: of every deceitful fantom, every 
empty lhadow, with • as much eagernefs as if they 
were in chafe of the fubftance itfelf, and then break 
forth into bitter lamentations on difcovering their 
error when it is too late. Would!! thou avoid thefe 
uiiftakes on the career of happinefs, o man ; in¬ 
cline thine ear unto wifdom, apply thy heart to un- 
derftanding, let them guide and conduft thee ; fo 
fhalt thou make but few unavailing fteps towards 
the mark. 

Another fource, another ground of human hap¬ 
pinefs is virtue: the overbalancing, predominant 
love for whatever is true and beautiful, right and 
expedient,-the conftant readinefs to aft conformably 
to truth, to order, to the nature and relations of 
things, and to do the will of God. This virtue reduces' 
ail our inclinations to order and harmony, direfts 
them all to the beft, worthieft, moft permanent ob- 
a a 2 jefts, 
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je&s, gives them all their proper pitch, and ftrength- 
ens and weakens them according to the nature and 
importance of the fubjeft. Virtue fecures us from a 
thoufand foolifh, chiidifh wifties, from vain, extra¬ 
vagant affections, from inordinate violent paffions j 
flic helps us to the maftery over ourfelvcs and out¬ 
ward things, and teaches us to make a proper, in 
every cafe the bell, ufe and application of all that 
we have and befalls us. And how much, how in¬ 
finitely much do we thus gain with regard to happi- 
nefs ! What fources of difappointment, of uneafi- 
nefs and vexation, of diffatisfaction are annihilated 
where neither envy, nor pride, nor felfifhnefs, nei¬ 
ther covctoufnefs, nor low ambition contraft and 
infect the heart! And what fources of fatisfaction 
are opened, where modefty and love, where gene¬ 
rous, magnanimous fentiments and affections bear 
fway! How many things may the virtuous man 
difpenfe with withoiit inconvenience ! How many 
others may he lofe without vehement pain ! How 
eafily is he pleafed, with what fatisfaftion does he 
behold all that is confiftent with the laws of order, 
with the laws of the greateft poffible good ! How 
multiplied, how enhanced are his fatisfaCtions, his 
pleafures, his endowments by the intereft he takes 
in the pleafures, the fatisfa&ions, the endowments 
of his brethren ! How eafy it is to him to bear, to 
fuffer, to work for others, and how agreeable to 
him are frequently the facrifices he makes to the 
geaCral benefit, to the welfare of any of his fellow- 
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creatures! Yes, the lefs virtue, fo much the more 
mifery: the more virtue, fo much the more hap- 
pinefs. Both conftantly increafe in the fame' pro¬ 
portion ; both are capable of infinite augmentation. 

The third fource, the third ground of human 
happinefs is piety, or the virtue that is founded on 
religion, which does and endures, difpcnfes with 
and enjoys all things from obedience and from 
love to God. It calls us to confider all things, the 
evil as well as the good, the adverfe as well as the 
definable, in its dependency on God, to revere them 
all as ordinances and difpenfations of his fovereign 
wifdom and goodnefs, as infallible means to the 
attainment of his all-comprehending defigns, as the 
way to fuperior perfection. It teaches tis,‘ in all 
that happens and does not happen, in whatever be¬ 
falls us and others, in fmall matters as in great, in 
the deepeft night of affliction as in the fplendour of 
profperity, to adore the hand of our Father in hea¬ 
ven as holy and unblamable, and to expeCt from 
him only good, and conftantly the belt. It opens 
to us profpeCts into a better world, where the ways 
of God with mankind will be more difcovered, 
where we Ihall more clearly perceive the long- 
drawn linked feries of our fortunes, where many 
difquieting difficulties and ^enigmas will be folved, 
where at laft pure truth, pure order, pure happi¬ 
nefs will prevailj profpeCts that even here alreadf 
greatly enhance the value of whatever good the 
pious man enjoys, and confiderably diminifh the 
A a 3 preflure 
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preflure of all the evil he experiences and beholds. 
Yes, hi his eyes raoft objects acquire a quite dif¬ 
ferent afped. He Hands firm and undifmayed 
amidft a thoufand formidable appearances and 
events, by which others are ftunned and over¬ 
thrown. In favour of him many rellridions and 
troubles are converted into benefits, many forrows 
into joys, many evils into fources of greater good. 
Darknefs itfelf is often light to him ; and he fees 
caufes and reafons for calmnefs and content, where 
others find only matter for lamentation and com¬ 
plaint. So true it is that in this refpect alfo godli- 
nefs is profitable to all things, and is the firmed: 
foundation, the moll exuberant fource of human 
happinefs. 

Yes, wifdom, virtue, piety, to you will we ex¬ 
pand our hearts; you (hall be our guides and com¬ 
panions on the road of happinefs. You (hall teach 
us rightly to judge, rightly to chufe, circumfpedly 
to ad. You fhall difpenfe light to our minds, peace 
and tranquillity to our hearts, truth to our thoughts 
and fenfations, order and, harmony to our whole 
deportment. You (hall teach us to underhand our 
faculties and our deftination, to ufe and apply the 
former in the bell manner, and to advance towards 
the latter by the directed: way. Under your guidance 
and condud, in confidence and courage, we will 
purfue our courfe towards the prize, and always be 
as fure of feizing it as if we had hold of it already. 



SERMON XLIV. 


The Difference between Profperity and Happinefi. 


G 0D > thou haft defigndd us for happinefs and 
made us capable of the enjoyment of it. We 
are conftantly longing and ftriving for happinefs, 
and thy parental kindnefs is ever opening to us the 
moft various and abundant fources of it. Might we 
not fo often thoughtlefsly and negligently pafs them 
by, but draw from them as much pleafure and de¬ 
light as they are able to afford! Alas, we are too 
often deceiyed by appearances! We are often 
dazzled and milled by the glittering forms of plea- 
fure and happinefs, which are not and yield not, 
what they pretend to be and to yield ! Yes, we 
frequently fpend our ftrength in vain, and with 
wearifome, fruitlef* ardour, feek our happinefs where 
it is not to be found. We frequently fhun and avoid, 
as mifery and unhappinefs, what would prove a real 
benefit, a permanent bleffing to us. We too often 
purfue the fhadow with childiih impetuofity, and let 
the fubftance efcape. And yet complain bf. mifery 
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and want of happlnefs as of Inevitable evils, as ne. 
ceffary confequences of the prefent conftitution of 
things. No, Lord, thou art righteous, thou art 
benignity and love, but we think and ad often fool- 
ilhly, often confound fpecious appearance with re¬ 
ality, and feek not fo much what is really true and 
good and remains true and good forever, as what 
glitters and fhines, and promifes us tranlient, fuga¬ 
cious joys and advantages. God, do thou thyfelf 
reclaim us continually more from thefe deviations. 
Teach us rightly to think and to judge of what has 
a tendency to render us happy or unhappy, and to 
chufe between them with true chriflian wifdom. 
Let thy light, the light of truth, irradiate our 
minds, and thy fpirit guide and condud us in all 
our ways. Biefs, to the furtherance of thefe de- 
figns, the exercife of refledion we are now about 
to begin on thefe important fubjeds. Let thy holy 
fpirit in all things dired and rule our hearts, and 
hearken to our prayer through Jefus Chrifl:, our 
bleffad lord, in whofe name and words we addrefs 
thee as we ought: Our father, &c, 
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PROV. IV. 20, 21, 22. 


My fon, attend to my words; incline thine ear unto my 

fayings. Let them not depart from thine eyes ; keep them 

in the midft of thine heart. For they are life unto thofe 

that find them, and health to all their flefh. 

* 


£OULD I call your attention, and make it a mat- 
ter of confequence to you, my pious hearers, to 
remark the difference between ferae few words and 


the obje&s they denote, which in all languages are 
more or lels confounded, and ufed as fynonimous, 
I think I Ihould very much contribute to your moral 
improvement end your happinefs. .Thefe words 
are : Profperity and Happinefs, Adverfity and Un- 
happinefs. Fortunate and Happy, Unfortunate and 
Unhappy. That the objects thereby fignified are 
materially different, may and muft be prefently dif- 
covered by every reflecting perfon. Thoughtful 
however as well as thoughtlefs perfons but too fre¬ 
quently confound words and things in their minds 
and judgments, in their difeourfes and addons ; and 
thus the former as well as the latter, though in an 
inferior degree, are led into numberlefs errors, falfe 
and {hallow judgments, into tran’fgreffions and fol¬ 
lies, into anxieties and troubles. Whoever Ihould 
conftantly avoid this confufion, avoid it in thinking 
as well as in fpeaking, in common life as well as in 

2 feientific 
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fcientific exercifes ; whoever in this refpe£t fliould 
think precifely and fpeak precifely : fuch an one 
would certainly, in point of fatisfa&ion and happi- 
nefs, of wifdom and virtue, far excel every other 
who fhould not do fo. The fubject therefore well 
deferves that we fliould employ ourfelves fomewhat 
longer upon it. It feems at firfl: to relate merely to 
words; but they are words that have an extraordi¬ 
nary influence on morals, that create far, far more 
good or harm among mankind, than is ufualty 
imagined. And therefore the fignification and ufe 
of them is not an object of idle curiofity, but mull 
Hand in the clofeft connection with the grand con¬ 
cerns of life. May thefe remarks awaken your at¬ 
tention, your continued attention to my prefent dif- 
courfe and induce you to make a diligent application 
of it! My defign is accurately to ftate the manifold 
and eflential difference between profperity and hap- 
pinefs and the words and objedts relating to them ; 
and then,point out to you, what a.beneficial influ¬ 
ence this diftinction nmfl have on your judgments, 
difpofitions and addons. If, in purfuance of the 
admonition in our text, in this refpect too, we let 
not wifdom depart from our eyes; if we hearken to 
her dictates, and follow her precepts, we lhall be 
happy and prudent, or intelligent perfons. 

. By profperity, my pious hearers, we underftand 
ail outward privileges and endowments, all viciffi- 
tudes and events that ate correfpondent with our 
wifties and views, that have a tendency to promote 

otir 
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our welfare, that promife us the gratification of our 
wants, or the removal of our troubles and the cef- 
fation of our fufferings, or means of accommoda¬ 
tion, of pleafure and fatisfaftion ; and the greater 
and more covetable thefg things appeared to us, the 
more we felt the want of them, the lefs reafon we 
had to expect them, and the more unexpectedly 
they fell to our lot: fo much the greater in our efti- 
mation, is the profperity that we experience. To 
fuch goods of fortune belong riches, fuperfluity, 
ftation, rank, eminence, power, honour, authority, 
health, ftrength, fuccefs in our bufinefles and un¬ 
dertakings, deliverance from danger and diftrefs, 
execution of our projects, attainment of our views, 
and the like. Adverfity is the reverfe of all this. 
It is lofs of our property and advantages, lofs in 
health and ftrength, in influence and power: it 
confifts in adverfe events, unforefeen obftru&ions 
and difficulties, in pain and fickneffes, enemies and 
perils, and the like. — Ilappinefs or unhappinefs on 
the contrary is the ftate of pleafure or difcomfort, 
of content or of difcontent, in which the man is; 
and which is principally determined by the thoughts, 
fentiments, defires, propenfities, views, appetites, 
that predominate in him and over him, by the de- 
gree«of his. moral goodnefs and perfe&ion. Hence, 
my pious hearers, it is already apparent, that prof¬ 
perity and adverfity, happinefs and unhappinefs, are 
not neceflfarily conne&ed together, that they are 
not the fame things, that they rather are effentially 

different 
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different from each other. There are cafes enough 
wher§ every man makes the proper diftin&ion be¬ 
tween thefe words, becaufe there the mutual inter¬ 
change of them would be too glaringly abfurd ; and 
this fhews, that they are really diftindt from each 
other, and in like manner in a{l other cafes ought to 
bediftinguilhed. Let us now confider this difference 
on feveral other fides, in order to imprint it the 
more deeply on our minds, and then proceed to 
draw from it confequences of the utmoft importance 
to us, which may have the moll influence on our 
judgments and on our behaviour. 

Profperity and adverfity are fomewhat without 
us ; happinefs and unhappinefs fomewhat, that is 
within us. Riches and poverty, elevated and humble 
ftation, health and ficknefs, progrefs and oppofition, 
are without us, relate to our outward condition, to 
the relations and habitudes in which we ftand to the 
reft of mankind and vifible things, to our body, 
which is not our proper felf, but which our foul at 
prefent inhabits and employs as its inftrument, 
Pleafure and difeomfort on the other hand, content 
and difeontent, are within us, relate to out* internal 
condition, to the temper and difpofition of our foul, 
to its relation to truth and virtue, to God its creator, 
and the invisible the fpiritual world : they ar i pe¬ 
culiar to our fpirit, and determine its being, its life, 
its activity. 

Again: Profperity and adverfity depend not al¬ 
ways., and never entirely, on ourfelves, on our own 

volition 
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volition and exertion, but on a thoufand accidental 
circumftances and things, that are not in our pow¬ 
er, that we can feldom forefee, feldom bring to paf$, 
feldom combine with our views, and as feldom em¬ 
ploy to the furtherance and attainment of them ac¬ 
cording to our wifhes. It never depends on us in 
what ftation we (hall be born and educated, in what 
charader we fhall appear on this fcene of things ; 
and feldom, extremely feldom is it generally fpeak- 
ing in our choice, to become as rich, as powerful, 
as great, to be as healthy and flrong, and to purfue 
our way to this or the other object, as unimpeded, 
as we might wifh. Neither profperity nor adverfi- 
ty is ^combined with the moral character and the 
moral condud of mankind, as to enable us to draw 
conclufions from the one to the other, and to con¬ 
sider them both as caufe and efFed. They are goods 
and evils diftributed by the Father of mankind 
among his children, in totally different views, and 
for the moft part concealed from us. Happinefs and 
unhappinefs on the other hand depend moftly, de¬ 
pend in fome fort entirely upon us. According as 
we think and judge thus or otherwife, are thus or 
otherwife difpofed, thus or otherwife behave towards 
God and man: fo are we pleafed or difpleafed, con¬ 
tented’or difcontent^d ; fo all furrounding objeds 
appear to us thus or otherwife, with a brilliant or 
with a gloomy afped ; f@ troubles and evils change 
for us into advantages and. benefits, but likewife 
goods and joys into want and pain. As little as it 

generally 
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generally depends on us to be profperous, that is* 
to be rich, eminent, mighty: fo certainly does it de¬ 
pend on us to be happy, that is, to be contented and 
pleafed, and to rejoice in our lives. Though we 
cannot avert and remove from us all misfortune, 
all adverfe events, yet certainly we can avoid un- 
happinefs or mifery, if we do but eameftly refolve 
son it. If we are not able to change outward things 
according to our pleafure ; yet can we fo alter our 
ideas of them, our whole turn of mind and man¬ 
ners, as reafon and our own intereft require us 
to do. 

Yet more. Profperity and adverfity are fome- 
what tranfitory, fomewhat extremely chaigeahle 
and tranfient: happinefs and unhappinefs on the 
other hand are far more ftationary and lafting. The 
afpeX and the worth of the former vary with every 
alteration in age, in health, in habits of life, in tafte, 
in th» outward connexions and relations of the in¬ 
dividual. According to the variety of thefe circum- 
ftances, profperity often changes into adverfity, and 
the latter into the former. Power and diftinXions 
are frequently but fplendid burdens, and the lofs of 
them procures freedom and repofe. And is not all 
that is termed profpeHty and adverfity fubjeXjp the 
greateft inftability, to the moll various and fudden 
viciflitudes ? Is it not entirely confined to this ter- 
feftrial life i Will not both of them be.buried with 
us ? Bo not both the one and the other remain be¬ 
hind, on our palling pver to another ftate ? Happi- 

nefe 
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nefs and unhappinefs on the other hand, how much 
more unchangeable and permanent! Pleafure and 
dii'comfort are and remain everlaftingly pleafure 
and difcomfort, in recolle&ion as in enjoyment; 
content and difcontent are and remain everlaftingly 
content and difcontent, in every age, in every Ra¬ 
tion, in* every mode of life, in every connexion, 
while we live and when we are dying, on this fide 
and beyond the grave* in this and in the future 
world. A man’s temper and habits are not fo 
eafily altered as his outward condition. The former 
make deeper, more durable impreffions on his foul 
than the latter; impreffions which neither death 
'nor the grave efface, which accompany him into 
eternity, and there form the bafis of his fuperior 
felicity, or his greater ; ifery. Be we as fortunate 
or unfortunate as we may, yet we muff at one time 
ceafe, yet we muft foon ceafe to be fo; happy or 
unhappy we may be and continue for a whole eter¬ 
nity. Happinefs, but not pro'perity, paffes along 
With us in all future worlds arid eternities : unhap¬ 
pinefs and rnifery, but not adverfity, can alfo purfue 
us thithef. 

This is not all. Profperity and adverfity have 
their ftated magnitude, an utmoft pinnacle, which 
they cannot overtop. The nearer they approach to 
that, the nearer they draw to their end,, the more 
fure and infallible is the declenfion of one and the 
ceffation of the other. Happinefs, on the other 
hand, knows no bounds; it is, like the perfe&ion 

whereon 
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whereon it refts, capable of an augmentation and 
elevation to infinity. The fources of pleafure and 
of content are no lefs various than inexhauftible to 
every intelligent mind, that has learnt to prize and 
to ufe them ; and their enjoyment is not attended 
with fatiety and furfeit, while the poffeffion of prof- 
perity eafily excites languor and difgufi. But like* 
wife unhappinefs may arife to a very high degree, fo 
as to exceed by far all the hardfhips and preffures of 
adverfity. It can overpower all the capacities and 
faculties of the man, and fill them all with pain and 
anguifh. It attacks him in his very heart, and is as 
clofely, as intimately connected with him as his own 
thoughts and fenfations. 

Finally, my pious hearers, profperity is a fubor- 
dinate inftrument; happinefs is an ultimate end. 
Happinefs is the mark, at which we all run; un¬ 
happinefs the abyfs ve all endeavour to avoid. We 
feek riches, honour, and various outward advanta¬ 
ges, in order to be happy; we fliun poverty, low- 
nefs of ftation, contempt, and the like, in order to 
be not unhappy. We feck thofe goods, and Ihun 
thefe evils only in fo far as we hold them to be fit 
•means for leading us to that mark, or for preferr¬ 
ing us from this abyfs. As certainly and effentially 
therefore as means and end, mark and way to the 
mark, are different from each other; fo certainly 
and effentially are profperity and happinefs, adver¬ 
fity and unhappinefs different from each other. 

From 
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From the difference between thefe words and ob¬ 
jects, which after confidering it on various fides we 
have found to be undeniable on all, let us proceed 
to deduce fome of the moft important confequences, 
and make the application of them to our judgments 
and our behaviour. 

One perfe&ly natural confequence of the differ¬ 
ence we have obferved between thefe words and the 
objects fignified by them is this: Not every one can 
be profperous ; but every one can be happy. Not 
every one can efcape adverfity, or remove all adver-. 
fity from him ; but every one can avoid unhappinefs. 
and defend himfelf from mifery. The afl'ertion is 
felf-evident, and needs no formal proof. Not every 
one can be healthy, ftrong, beautiful, rich, power¬ 
ful, great ; but every one can think reafonably and 
judge juftly, every one can learn tcTwill and to feek 
only what is beft, every one can get the maftery over 
himfelf and his fenfual appetites, fquare his life by 
the precepts of wifdom, addid himfelf to virtue and 
piety, and by thefe means lay a firm foundation for 
lading fatisfadion and permanent pleafure. Not 
every one can avert from him want, lofs, meannefs 
of condition, fcorn, pain, bondage, adverfe events; 
but every one can weaken the unpleafant, hurtful 
effeds and impreffions of thefe things upon him, can 
learn to bear them with patience and fortitude, can 
ufe them to his moral improvement, and maintain, 
notwithftanding them, the ferenity of his mind and 
the repofe of his foul. If profperity and adverfity 
vpL. 11. b b depend 
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depend on a thoufand accidental things that are 
without us; yet happinefs and unhappinefs depend 
on our own choice, on our own will and endeavour, 
purely on things that belong to ourfelves, and over 
which we have at leaft more power than over any 
thing elfe. 

Another confequence, flowing no lefs naturally 
from it, is this: The profperous man is not always 
happy, and the unhappy not always unprofperous. 
if the nature of the thing itfelf did not inform us 
of this, hiftory and experience would not allow us 
to doubt it. Or is then every rich, every power¬ 
ful, every titled, every healthy and ftrong man 
happy ? Is on the other hand every poor, every in¬ 
digent, every low, every fick and weak man, every 
man-fervant, every maid-fervant, all of thofe called 
the vulgar, unhappy ? Are then the former al¬ 
ways contented and pleafed, always brifk and mer¬ 
ry ; and the latter always difpleafed and diflatisfied, 
always fad and dejected ? How frequently do the 
former envy the better lot of the latter. How often 
do they wifh to exchange their fplendid mifery, their 
glittering burdens for the feeming penury and the 
unnoticed obfcurity of the latter ! How frequently 
does the gaiety, the tranquillity of mind, the unfo- 
licitous contentment of thefe, put to lhame the cor¬ 
roding care and difquietude, the anxious folicitude, 
that prey upon the others. No, here femblance and 
reality, form and fubftance, are not always, per¬ 
haps but wely, found together. So eafily do prof- 
7 perity 
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perity and adverfity blind and deceive us, fo eafily 
do happinefs and unhappinefs lie concealed from our 
eyes. The former attract and affe£t observation 
and noife: the latter love and feek filence and re* 
treat, and are wont to withdraw from every prying 
obferver. 

A third confequence from our foregoing remarks 
is this : The profperous man may indeed be at the 
fame time happy, but he will not be fo and is not fo 
merely by the poffeffion of his good fortune ; where* 
as the happy man is not neceffarily in want of pros¬ 
perity in order to his happinefs : he can be happy 
without it. Indeed the rich, the powerful, the 
great man, may be alfo happy, he may be pleafed 
and contented. But he is not and will not be fo, at 
lead he is not and will not be fo for any long time, 
not in a lading and fubdantial manner, merely be- 
caufe he is rich, becaufe he is powerful, becaufe he 
is great. In order to be and to become thus happy, 
he mud be alfo intelligent and wife, virtuous and 
pious, he mud underdand, poffefs and enjoy nobler, 
more durable privileges and endowments, he mud 
make the bed, the worthied ufe of his outward 
profperity. Whereas, if the man, by a jud, noble 
way of thinking and acting, by well regulated affec¬ 
tions and appetites, by an innocent, virtuous life, by 
true, chridian piety, has brought peace and ferenity 
within, and opened all the avenues of his heart to 
the influences of the love of God and man: he 
needs neither be rich, nor powerful, nor great, nor 
b b 2 healthy 
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healthy and ftrong, nor to poffefs other outward dif- 
tin&ions, in order to be happy and to be ever be¬ 
coming happier. He Can difpenfe with all thofe 
things, can be diverted of them all, and yet be eafy 
and cheerful, and yet be contented and gay. 

Not profperity therefore, this is a fourth confe- 
quence, not profperity, but happinefs is the object 
for which we fhould ftrive ; not adverfity, but un- 
happinefs is the evil that we fhould with alt diligence 
fhun and avoid. Unlefs we obferve this diftin&ion, 
and regulate our conduct accordingly, we fhall wafte 
our powers to no purpofe, we fhall mifs of our aim, 
and fhall fooner or later repent of our error. Thus 
it frequently happens, that w’e ftrive with unwearied 
efforts to obtain riches and abundance, as the fove- 
reign good of man. But are then riches and abun¬ 
dance one and the fame thing with happinefs ? Can 
we then tell before hand, whether riches and abun¬ 
dance will be profitable or pernicious to us, whe¬ 
ther we can and fhall with them be happy, pleafed 
and contented ? Thus we frequently exert all our 
faculties to raife ourfelves from obfcurity andhumble- 
nefs of ftation into eminence, as though we could 
only live and be happy in that eminence. But is 
then eminence and happinefs one and the fame 
thing ? Do we then previoufly know whether emi¬ 
nence orlownefs of ftation be better for us, whether 
we fhould not turn giddy on the pinacle of prof¬ 
perity, and tumble headlong down into difgrace and 
wretchednefs f 

No, 
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No, my dear friends, would ye make the proper 
ufe of thefe conliderations; never confound the 
means with the end, the object with the way to the 
object Strive more for happinefs than for profpe- 
rity. Seek the former as your ultimate objeX, the 
latter as means. At no time facrifice the former to 
the latter. Be more afraid of unhappinefs than of 
adverfity. Never confider that as a neceffary con- 
fequence of this, and never this as a neceffary caufe 
of that. Therefore do not immediately think your- 
felf unhappy, when adverfity meets you ; fancy not 
that you have loft all, not the principal, by the lofs 
of outward privileges and endowments ; do not re- 
fufe yourfelf to all the fources of pleafure, if by 
chance fome of them are drained or troubled. Nei¬ 
ther however rejoice at every profperous event, as 
you would have reafon to rejoice at true and lading 
happinefs. Carefully difcriminate between profpe- 
rity and happinefs, adverfity and unhappinefs, in 
your reflexions and judgments, as well as in your 
efforts. This is the foundation of all true wifdom, 
of all genuine virtue, of all permanent fatisfaXion. 

Do the fame alfo in the judgments yoji form con¬ 
cerning others. Efteem, if ye will, the rich, the 
powerful, the great as profperous; but efteem them 
not happy. With all their advantages, they may as 
probably be wretched as happy, if they are deficient 
in wifdom and virtue and piety. So, on the other 
hand, pity the poor, the indigent, the low-condi- 
tioned man as unprofperous, as a man to whom 
B B 3 outward 
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outward drcumftances are not favourable. But 
pity him not as unhappy. With all thefe deficiences, 
he may Hill be pleafed and contented, may be hap¬ 
py, if he have wifdom and virtue and piety for his 
companions on the journey of life. Oh may they 
accompany and guide us all on our plain or rugged, 
our obfcure or Ihining path ! How totally other-, 
wife, how much more juftly fhall we then contem¬ 
plate riches and poverty, elevation and lownefs, 
health and ficknefs, life and death ; how different¬ 
ly lhall we learn to judge of them, to defire or to 
dread, to feek and to ufe them ! How certainly and 
fafely attain to the goal of happinefs! 



SERMON XLV. 


View of the Sources of Human Happinefs. 


G on - mod gracious and affeftionate parent, how 
happy might we all be even here on earth, did 
we but fo prize and employ the fources of fatisfac- 
tion and pleafure which thou opened to us, as men, 
and as chridians, in a manner fuitable to their dedi. 
nation and to thy gracious will! How manifold, 
how exuberant, how inexhaudible are thefe fources! 
How great is the preponderance of the agreeable 
and good over the difagreeable and evil, that fub- 
fids in the natural and in the moral world, within 
us and without us ! Yes, on all fides we are fur- 
rounded by the mod diverfified, the mod glorious 
demondrations of thy paternal providence and love. 
On all Tides we behold thee, the All-bountiful, dif- 
fufing life and energy and joy of numberlefs kinds, 
over all thy creatures. On all fides we find the 
commodious, the agreeable, the delightful, inti¬ 
mately connected with the neceflary and indifpenfa- 
ble. Heaven and earth, mankind and brutes, na- 
B » 4 fure 
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ture and religion, reflexion and experience, all ex¬ 
claim in accents didinft and clear, that perfection 
and happinefs is the ultimate, the only aim of all 
that thou difpofelt and dod, that thou decreed and 
permitted, that thou commanded and forbidded, 
that thou gived and taked away. Yes, it is thy fo- 
vereign purpofe that we fliould all be happy, that 
we Ihould be already fo even here on earth, and if 
we arc not it is folely by our own guilty condudt. 
Alas, how often do the pured, the riched fources of 
fatisfa&ion and pleafure, invite us to enjoyment in 
vain, how often do they flow by us unufed and un- 
obferved, or are rendered turbid and tadelefs to us 
by follies and fins! — Qh might we better under, 
dand ogr riches, and more worthily ufe them! 
Might we more plainly perceive, more fenfibly ap¬ 
prehend the multitude and the value of the benefit? 
with which thou art daily and hourly blefiing hs, 
and honour thee by a cheerful and grateful enjoy¬ 
ment of them! Blefs then, dear fource of all our 
joys, blefs the confide rations which we are proceed¬ 
ing to enter upon concerning thefe objects. Let 
them call forth our utmod attention to the manifold 
and abundant fources of happinefs which thou had 
prepared for us, and quicken us to a diligent and 
faithful ufe of them. We alk it of thee in filial con¬ 
fidence, as the votaries of Jefus, and add refs thee 
further in the form he gave us: Our father, &c. 
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PSALM, xxxiv. 8. 

Oh tafi.e and fee how gracious the Lord is ! 

T^UT too often, my pious hearers, a man reckons 
himfelf poor, becaufe he is ignorant of his 
wealth, or has not learnt to calculate and to value 
it properly. But too often he accounts himfelf not 
happy, or unhappy, merely becaufe he does not ob- 
ferve, or does not attend to the various, ever flow¬ 
ing fources of fatisfaftion and pieafure that ftand 
open to him on all fides, and feeks with great 
trouble at a diltance what lies clofe befide him, of¬ 
fering itfelf to his enjoyment. But too often he 
reckons only particularly fortunate incidents, parti¬ 
cularly defirable and fatisfa&ory events, only ex¬ 
ceedingly agreeable ideas, or rapturous, extatic fen- 
fations, as forming what he terms his happinefs, 
without taking into the account a hundred other 
things, which juft as well, though in a fubordinate 
degree, procure him fatisfaftion and pieafure. If he 
have furmounted obftacles, or conquered difficulties, 
which he had held to be infuperable and uncon¬ 
querable ; if he be freed from certain troubles and 
affli&ions that preffed him long and pained him fore- 
ly ; if he obtain fome particular advantage for which 
he had been hitherto longing to no purpofe; if fome 
of his peculiar hopes be fulfilled, the accomplifh- 
ment whereof he could not think very probable; 
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if certain events happen, which he wifned indeed, 
but could hardly expedt ; if he enjoy pleafures and 
delights that captivate his whole foul, and in the 
moment of enjoyment leave him nothing to wilh 
for more; yes, then, but only then, he thinks him- 
felf happy. All thefe things however cannot fre¬ 
quently happen, can but feldom occur. Not every 
day, not even every year of our life on earth, can be 
marked by fuch fortunate events, by fuch wifhed for 
occurrences, by fuch ravilhing joys, by fuch fignal 
alterations in our conditions and fortunes. There¬ 
fore the man in whofe eyes this alone is happinefs, 
perhaps accounts himfelf, during the greater p^irt 
of his life, not happy, or unhappy. Although 
all this while there Hand open before him and befide 
him, conftantly, to-day as yeflerday, and to-mor¬ 
row as to-day, fources of fatisfaction and plea- 
fure, no Iefs pure than copious, courting him to en¬ 
joyment. But he elteems them not, overlooks them, 
paffes by them, or draws from them without clear 
confcioufnefs, without confideration. As we are 
defirous to be happy, my dear friends, let us avoid 
thefe but too common errors and miftakes. Let uss 
to this end take a flight view of the principal fources 
of our happinefs, and calculate the amount of our 
actual riches: omitting all the unufual, the extraor¬ 
dinary and rare,, from the account, and only, letting 
down what is conftantly in our poffeffion, what is 
always in our power, what may daily procure us fe- 
tisfaftion and pleaiure. So fhaU we certainly, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to the expreffion of our text, tafte and fee 
how gracious the Lord is, how bountiful and kind 
our maker is, and how liberally he has provided 
for the happinefs of his intelligent creatures. 

The confcioufnefs of our proper fell'; the actual 
ufe of our faculties; the enjoyment of nature ; the 
pleafure of reflection; the pleafure of virtue and 
beneficence ; the agreeablenefles of focial, the com¬ 
forts of domeltic life ; and the joys of piety: thefe, 
my pious hearers, are the chief fources of our hap¬ 
pinefs ; fources that Hand open to us all, and from 
whence we may draw fatisfaCtion and pleafure from 
day to day. 

Firft then felf-confcioufnefs, or the fentiment of 
what we are, and what we may and Ihould be¬ 
come ; the apprchenfion of the natural and moral 
endowments that we have, the faculties and capa¬ 
cities that we pofiefs, the relations and habitudes 
we Hand in to God and to the world: what an 
abundant, never failing fource of agreeable ideas 
and fenfations, of happinefs, mull it be to the re¬ 
flecting mind! As the rich man is gratified in 
counting his riches, in meafuring his acres, in 
reckoning up his means of pleafure: fo much and 
greatly more rauft it rejoice the reflecting man, 
when he feels the dignity of his nature, and holds 
liimfelf to be that which he really is. But would 
we draw pleafure and delight from this fource, my 
pious hearers; we Ihould frequently reflect upon 
ourfelves; we fhould not in the multitude of out¬ 
ward 
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ward objeCts that occupy and diftraCt us, lofe fight 
of ourfelves ; we w ould not, like the generality of 
mankind, exifl: and live more without than within 
us. We fhould rather cherifh and lharpen felf- 
confcioufnefs by reflection. We fhould frequently 
fay to ourfelves : How great and extenfive the ufe 
and application I can make of my little and mean 
faculties, weak and impotent as I may be in other 
refpects ! What powers, what fpecial privileges, 
do I poffefs, as a man, as a reafonable, free, and 
moral agent, as a citizen, as a member of a po- 
lifhed, enlightened fociety, as a chriftian, as an 
heir of immortality and of everlafting life ! How 
far does all this raife me above the whole inani¬ 
mate and animal creation How far even above a 
confiderable part of my brethren on earth, w'ho are 
lefs fortunate than myfelf! And of what enterprifes 
and affairs, of what great matters, of what continually 
progreffive evolving and perfecting am I capable! 
To what lengths may I not proceed in the knowledge 
of truth, in the controul of myfelf and of outward 
objefts, in the moft arduous and mafculine virtues 1 
And fhall I know and feel this, without inward 
fatisfaCtion, without cheerful gratitude to God, my 
creator and father! And fhall I not daily rejoice 
in it, fince all this efientially appertains to me, 
fince I have and am and remain all this, at one time 
as well as at another, whatever compleCtion my 
outward ftate and circumftances may- wear and 
affume! 


Another 
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Another fource of our happinefs is the manifold 
actual ufe of our capacities and abilities, and the 
pleafure that is conne&ed with the legitimate, ufe- 
ful application of them, and particularly with an 
induftrious, bufy life. What alterations and ef¬ 
fects, within and without us, may we not all, each 
in his ftation and in his place, with our intelle&ual 
and corporeal faculties, daily produce! How 
many matters ufeful to ourfelves and to our breth¬ 
ren, commence, continue, complete ! When paffes 
a day, in which we cannot conceive, contrive, do, 
promote, perform much real good ! And if we 
did it with more confcioufnefs and confideration; if 
we felt and reflected more that we are the favoured, 
the eminently endowed creatures, that can think and 
contrive and do and perform all this; if we more 
frequently thence drew conclufions of the excel¬ 
lency of our nature, of our previous difpofitions, 
of our capacities and powers, of the grandeur of 
our deftination, and more refigned ourfelves to the 
tranfporting prefages, the beautiful profpeds of fu¬ 
turity, which this gives and opens to our view: 
how very much would the fum of our agreeable 
ideas and fenfations be augmented ! How much 
happinefs fhould we already enjoy in the proper 
ufe, in the right application of our capacities and 
faculties* without regard to the refult! How fel- 
dom fhould we then complain of exertion, toil and 
labour ! How much pleafure Ihould we find even 
in this exertion, this toil and labour! How eafily 
8 fhould 
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fiiould we pacify ourfelves on every fruitlefs or ap¬ 
parently fruitlel's purfuit or attempt, by the reflec¬ 
tion: I have however thought and aCted as an 
intelligent, reafonable being! I have however had 
a confcious fenfe of- my pre-eminence over the in¬ 
ferior claflfes of creatures and my affinity with intel¬ 
ligences of a fuperior order ; I have maintained the 
poll affigned me by my maker; exercifed the facul¬ 
ties he gave me, and llrengthened them by exer- 
cife ; laboured at my improvement, and forwarded 
myfelf more or lei's towards my completion! And 
may not the enlightened, the reflecting, the well-dif- 
pofed man, daily fay this, and daily find fatisfac- 
tion in the ffintiment ! Let him be otherwife 
bufied as he will, employing his faculties to what 
purpofe he will, whether he perform much, or 
little, or nothing with them: yet he has ufed them 
agreeably to the ends for which they were given, 
conformably to the will of God; and if he do it 
with intelligence and confideration, then he has not 
employed them in vain, he has thereby furthered 
his perfection, and this is the ftraiteft, the fureft 
way to happinefs. 

A third fource, in confluence with the laft men- 
tioned, is reflection j the reflection on whatever we 
feel and conceive and do, on whatever we fee and 
hear and learn, on all that furrounds us and hap¬ 
pens to us. The more we reflect on all things; 
the more light is fhed on all j the more do chimeri¬ 
cal and imaginary difficulties vanilh froth before 

our 
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our eyes; the brighter and plainer is our path of 
life; the more connection and order and wife de- 
fign do we difcover in what otherwife would per¬ 
plex and dilturb us. This reflection, when we 
are once converfant with it, and have tailed its 
fweetnefs, is a perennial fount of happinefs, in the 
profoundeft filence as well as in the midft of noife 
and tumult, in the molt perfect feclufion as in the 
mod numerous company, in the darkeft night 
as in the fplendour of the meridian fun. It is the 
fource of delight, which leaft of all depends on ex¬ 
ternal objects, on events and turns of fortune ; is 
mod of all in our own power; is continually near- 
ell at hand; is moll feldom and never entirely 
dried up; to the ufe whereof we leaft of all are in 
want of extraneous help, and the enjoyment where¬ 
of moll of all makes us apprehend our dignity, 
raifes us higheft above vilible and tranfitory things, 
and brings us neareft to fuperior beings, even to 
the deity himfelf. From this fource have all the 
wife and good of every age and every nation, drawn 
that repofe and contentment, that confolaticn and 
joy, by which they diftinguilhed themfelves above 
other men, by which they were enabled t o difpenfe 
with and to lofe fo many things, without uneafi- 
nefs and without regret, to bear and to fuffer fo 
many things with calmnefs and ferenity of mind, 
to do and to perform fo many things with com¬ 
placency and delight; and, in every ftation, in all 
the viciffitudes of outward fortune, to be pleafed 

and 
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and happy. Oh draw from this fource, all ye who 
live amongft polilhed and enlightened perfons, and 
have fo many means and incentives to refleftion. 
Cultivate your underftandings, cultivate all your 
mental faculties with diligence and care ; give a 
new edge to your attention and your obfervation, 
be on your guard againft heedleffnefs and levity } 
view, remark* enjoy, do all things as thinking, 
rational creatures; purfue every ray of light that 
darts upon you, every track of truth that prefents 
itfelf to you : fo will you never experience the op- 
preflive burden of languor and difguft, fo deftruc- 
tive to happinefs j fo will you underftand how to 
be continually employed, and how to be always 
agreeably employed; and, inftead of leading a 
dream-like life, your life will be truly joyous in 
the clear confcioufnefs of what you conceive and 
do. 

The pleafure of virtue and of beneficence is a 
fourth foyrce of human happinefs, which Hands 
open to us all, and whence we may daily draw. 
And how pure, how abundant is this fource ! 
What day paffes by without affording us an oppor¬ 
tunity of confirming ourfelves in fome good difpo- 
fition; of combating and controuling fome bad 
propenfity, of ftifling fome irregular inclination, 
fome corrupt paffion in its very rife; of gaining 
fome victory over ourfelves and the world; of ex- 
erdfing ourfelves in fome manly virtue, in the ful¬ 
filment of fome arduous or painful duty j of bring¬ 
ing 
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mg fome offering to God, of making fome facrifice 
to confcience; and thereby of giving proof of our 
faithfulnefs and integrity, and thereby likewife of 
advancing our moral perfedion ! What day does 
not afford us opportunity - for doing various of¬ 
fices of civility and ads of kindnefs to others; for 
freeing them from fome difficulties and burdens ; 
for alleviating their troubles, their labours, their 
bufineffes in various ways; for contributing, now 
in this manner, then in that, one while more, at 
another lefs, to their fupport, to their comfort, to 
their pleafure, to their fatisfadion ; and therefore 
of being varioufly ufeful and beneficial to fociety in 
general,- and to many individuals of it in particu¬ 
lar ! And, if we underftand and feel the worth of 
virtue, the worth of a generally ufeful life, how 
much folid and pure fatisfadion mull every vidory 
gained over ourfelves, every obligation faithfully 
anfwered, every good deed performed, every pro¬ 
per application of our faculties and ingenuity, every 
greater or fmaller contribution to the happinefs of 
a brother, every approximation to perfedion, pro¬ 
cure us ! And how very much, does the enjoy¬ 
ment of this fource of happinefs depend on our 
own behaviour,! How much more is it in our 
power, than all outward privileges and endow¬ 
ments to which we fo ardently afpire, and which 
we fo feldom obtain! 

A no lefs copious fource of fatisfadion and plea¬ 
fure is fift||y the contemplation and the enjoy- 

vol. 11. c c ment 
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ment of the beauties and produttions of nature. 
And furely, my pious hearers, whoever pays atten¬ 
tion to the energies, the a&ivity, the courfe, the 
defigns of nature, in the whole and in the parts ; 
whoever cbnfiders her works with open eyes and 
an attentive mind, and has a tafte and feeling for 
1 her no lefs ftrikmg than numberlefs beauties and 
charms ; whoever with a benevolent, liberal mind, 
takes an interell in the exigence, in the life, in 
the manifold occupations and pleafures, in the 
various exhibitions and exprefiions of joy of all 
living creatures; whoever expands his heart to the 
agreeable fenfations which the view of the heavens 
and the earth, which the fcenery and activity of 
the day, and the folemn ftillnefs of the night, 
which every revolution of the fun and the moon, 
every return of the feafons, which the breath of 
the fpring, the magnificence of the fummer, the 
profufion of the autumn, and the greater repofe of 
the winter, excite in tender and fufceptible minds, 
and then raifes his thoughts to God, the creator, 
the governor, the father of the univerfe, and be¬ 
holds him difpenfing all around with fo liberal a 
hand, life and energy, bounties and joys, of innu¬ 
merable kinds,, to all. his creatures: what fources 
of fatisfa&ion and delight mull offer themfelves to 
him which way foever he turns his eyes ! With 
how much greater alacrity and fatisfa&ion muft he 
coptinue to purfue his path of life; how many 
. jaaore agreeable ideas and fenfations muft occur to 

him. 
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him, and as it were.prefs upon him, than if he did 
not attend to all this, did not fet any value upon 
it, and walked with an inattentive mind and an in- 
fenlible heart among all the bounties and beauties 
of nature, without recognizing and honouring the 
traces of the benign prefence of their author! No, 
my dear friends, would you tafte and fee how gra¬ 
cious the Lord is; fo far from being indifferent to 
his works in nature, the frequent, attentive con¬ 
templation of them, and their filent enjoyment 
fhould be one of the principal fources from whence 
you derive your happinefs. It ftands open to the 
poor as well as to the rich, to the low as well as to 
the high, refrefliing and rejoicing every one who 
feeks from it refrelhment and joy. 

Add to this a fixth fource of human happinefs, 
I mean the Various comforts and fatisfa&ions of 
focial life. A fource of delight, entirely barred 
againft no man, and which ftands more open to us, 
who have attained to a higher degree of cultivation, 
and live in the , middling ftations, than to many 
others, if withal we are truly fociable, and fufeep- 
tible of the nobler fatisfa&ions arifmg from focial 
intercourfe. Yes, my pious hearers, if we fre¬ 
quent the fociety of our brethren with a capacity 
for happinefs; that is, with an unenvioua, benevo¬ 
lent, affe&ionate heart, with a heart that takes an 
Intereft in all that othere have'and do and enjoy 
that is amiable and good ; with a heart that readily 
rejoices with the joyful, and laments with the 
c c 2 mourner. 
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mourner, and unrelufhntly opens itfelf to others ; 
if we bring with us an eye more inclined to fpy 
out the good than the bad, rather the excellen¬ 
cies than the defe&s of a fellow-creature, and had 
rather dwell upon the former than upon the lat¬ 
ter; if in Our intercourfe with others, we are mo- 
deft, difcreet, complaifant, obliging, willing and 
ready to contribute what we can to the pleafure of 
the company, and kindly accept and ufe what they 
afford us in return: what fources of agreeable ideas 
Mid fenfations do we find ! How much of what is 
beautiful' and good do we fee, hear, experience, 
enjoy, communicate and receive ? What a charm¬ 
ing fpe&acle to the friend of mankind does the diver- 
fity of abilities, of talents, of aptitudes, of excel¬ 
lencies, of the expreffions of joy and pleafure he 
obferves amongft his brethren, prefent! What 
grand and delightful profpe&s it opens to him in 
reference to their future appointment and deftiny ! 
What may he not hope and expect from fuch crea¬ 
tures ! How bright and radiant in them do often¬ 
times the lineaments of the image of God appear to 
him, the traces of a fuperior origin, the previous 
difpofitfens to future aggrandifement! And how 
great the delight which all this mu ft procure to his 
humane and generous heart! 

And then, my pious hearers, the comforts of do¬ 
mett*? life, as well as the Gharms of friendfliip, what 
fources of fatisfa&ion and pleafure do they offer to. 
the man who knows how to value and to ufe them1 

What 
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What repofe, what freedom. What genial relaxation 
after the burden and heat of the day, what recottt- 
penfe for toilfome labour and the fatigues of bufi- 
nefs, what a variety of pure enjoyment of nature, of 
innocence, of truth await him in the little circle of 
his family and friends whom he loves and by whom 
he is beloved ! How can his heart refufe to open 
all its avenues, to expand, to impart, and furren- 
der itfelf to every agreeable idea and fenfation, every 
noble fentiment of his inherent dignity, of his virtue, 
his proficiency in goodnefs, his faithfully difcharged 
duty, his daily talk completed! How much fatif- 
faclion and pleafure may here be given and receiv¬ 
ed ! And how much light, how much comfort, 
how much encouragement and confolation does he 
find in the enjoyment of friendlhip ! What troubles 
does it not alleviate, what pain not mitigate, what 
cares and difquietudes does it not alfuage ! And 
how greatly does it heighten and multiply all his ad¬ 
vantages and joys ! How often do the comforts of 
domeftic life and the tender affiduities of friendlhip 
compenfate fuperabundantly the want of all the out¬ 
ward goods of fortune, and render the poor and 
humble man an objeft of envy to the rich and great, 
who have no knowledge of thole comforts! Am! 
is it not generally our own fault if we know them 
not, poffefs them not, enjoy them not, and are not 
happy in the enjoyment ? Can it ever*be entirely 
the cafe with the wife man, the virtuous man, the 
chriftian, who is in deed and in truth a chriftian ? 

c c 3 Does , 
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Does he not always bear about with him the faireft 
difpofitions, .the acuteft fenfibility, the richeft ma¬ 
terials, and can it be very difficult for him to fur- 
mount by degrees the obftacles he meets with, and 
by a mild, affectionate temper, by generous fenti- 
xnents and actions to conquer whatever may be at 
variance with the enjoyment of thefe delights! 

In this furvey of the fources of human hap- 
pinefs, how is it poffible for us to pafs over one 
of the gureft and molt exuberant of them all, I 
mein the joys of devotion, and the profpeCt of 
everlafting continuance and everlafting happinefs ? 
What abfence of outward privileges and endow¬ 
ments, what privation of them cannot this fupply! 
What enjoyment of good do they not fweeten and 
elevate, what apprehenfion of evil, what load of af¬ 
fliction, do they not weaken and alleviate ! Yes, 
when I foar in fpirit to the realms above ; when I 
behold all in its dependence on God, in its connection 
with him ; when I contemplate all as the work, as 
the arrangement, as the difpenfation of his hand, as 
fubfervient to the greateft poffible perfection; 
when I meditate on the intimate, the bleffed relation 
in which I ftand to the Almighty, the Allwife, the 
Allbountiful ; when I think and feel that I am his 
creature, his fubjeCt, his fon* that I am allied to 
angels, and of divine, defcent; when I pour out my 
heart before him, as to my father, who is effential 
love and benignity, commend my fortunes and thofe 
of afi i»y brethren to his fupreme difpofel, and refign 

myfejf 
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myfelf to his providence and to his promifesj when 
I rejoice before him in my immortality, when I re¬ 
joice in the hope of approaching continually nearer 
to him, the Infinite, the Supremely Perfed, and of 
eternally growing in knowledge, in virtue, in hap- 
pinefs: how great indeed, how blifsful muft I then 
feci myfelf! What pure, what fublime delight then 
overflows my heart! How great the preponder¬ 
ance then of my agreeable ideas and fenfations over 
the difagreeable ones! How inconfiderable muft 
the latter be in comparifon of the former! And who 
hinders you, men, chriftians, who hinders you from 
drawing daily your fill from this fource of fatisfac- 
tion and pleafure ? 

No, in fources of happinefs you are not wanting, 
my dear friends; the brief furvey we have now 
been making is a proof of it. They ftand open to 
you all. No human power can Ihut them againft 
you without your confent, they invite you all to en¬ 
joyment. They offer you all refreftiment, comfort, 
fatisfa&ion, pleafure, to the poor as well as to the 
rich, to the low as well as to the high, to the un¬ 
learned as well as to the learned. They are no lefs 
beneficial than innoxious, as pure as they are copi¬ 
ous. Every one may draw from them in full mea- 
fure, without the leaft detriment to another; none 
can drain them dry ; none can find them taftelefs 
but by his own fault., No, nought but our own in¬ 
attention and perverfenefs, nought but follies and 
fins can lhut them againft. us, or difturb and at$c- 

c c 4 ' nuate 
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nuate them arid deprive them' of their efficacy. 
Surely, my dear friends, he that, furrounded by 
thefe feveral fources of fatisfa&ion and pleafure, 
pants for fatisfadtion and pleafure in vain ; he that, 
with all thefe means of happinefs, is yet unhappy 
he is fo by his own fault; let him not accufe nature, 
not the author of nature, not any dire neceffity, but 
only himfelf. Profperity and adverfity rarely de¬ 
pend on us : but happinefs and unhappinefs are al¬ 
ways in our power ; they entirely depend on our 
mind and manners, on the eftimates we form of 
ourfelves and of external objedts, and on the ufe we 
make of them. Attention and refledlion, wifdom 
and virtue and piety as certainly render us happy, as 
certainly as we refign ourfelves to their influence and 
diredtion, Under the condudt therefore of thefe 
guides, make ufe, my dear friends, of the fources 
of happinefs which your bountiful Father in heaven 
has opened and allotted to you; ufe them with dili¬ 
gence and fidelity ; tafle and fee in the enjoyment 
of them, how gracious the Lord is ; and glorify 
him, your fovereign benefadlor, by a grateful, con¬ 
tented and cheerful enjoyment of his bounties, which 
are not lefs various than they are great. 



SERMON XLVI. 


The Cbtiftian Dofitrine concerning Happinefs. 


^~JOD, thou haft defigned us all forhappinefs, and 
furnilhed us with all the capacities and means 
for becoming a&ually happy. But how few of us 
reach this glorious object! How flowly we ap¬ 
proach it! How frequently, fafcinated by error 
and fin, "do we miftake the way to it! In what ob¬ 
liquities and intricate mazes do we often pafs the 
greater part of our lives ! And then we complain 
of a deficiency of happinefs 5 perhaps cenfure thy 
wife fettlements and difpofals, murmur at thy dif- 
penfations, and bewail the melancholy lot of hu¬ 
manity. And yet it is we who load ourfelves with 
the heavieft burdens of life, and the mifery under 
which we fo often figh, is mifery of our own feek- 
ing, moft of the forrows that opprefs us are the 
fruits of our own folly. Ah God, compaffionate 
Father, have pity upon us ; do thou lead us back 
from our deviations. Yes, thou haft not abandon¬ 
ed thy erroneous, thy guilty children; thou haft 

not 
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not left them to themfelves. Thou haft fent us thy 
fon from heaven, in him thou haft given us an in¬ 
fallible teacher of happinefs, a fafe and faithful guide 
to felicity, a mighty deliverer; from all mifery! Oh 
might we juftly acknowledge thy parental kindnefs, 
and gratefully and worthily ufe it. Might we heark¬ 
en to the voice of Jefus, who warns us on thy part 
againft every devious and mazy turning, and in¬ 
vites us back to the path of life ; might we entirely 
fubrriit to his guidance, and willingly follow his di¬ 
rections to happinefs. We are met in thy prefence, 
o God, to imbibe his inftruftion on this fubjedt; 
grant that it may be falutary to us all. Let us learn 
from it the way to true happinefs, -and then walk 
cheerfully and refolutely on it. We implore thefe 
bleffingsof thee in the name of thy fon Jefus ; and, 
confiding in his promifes, as he condefcended to 
teach us we further addrefs thee: Our father, &c. 
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MATTHEW, V. 2, 3, 4,- 10. 

And he opened his mouth and taught them, faying, Bleffed 
are the poor in fpirit: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. 
Bleffed are they that mourn : for they ihall be comforted. 
Bleffed are the meek: for they fhall inherit the earth. 
Bleffed are they which do hunger and third after righ- 
teoufnefs : for they fhall be filled. Bleffed are the merci¬ 
ful : for they fhall obtain mercy. Bleffed are the pure in 
heart: for they fhall fee God. Bleffed are the peace¬ 
makers : for they fhall be catled the children of God. 
Bleffed are they which are perfecuted for righteoufnefs 
fake : for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. 

I T is fomewhat Angular, my pious hearers, that 
the notions entertain«d by mankind concerning 
the ingredients of happinefs, and the means by which 
it is to be attained fhould be fo various, and contra- 
diftory, while they agree together in nothing more 
than in the defire, the eameft, the ever a&ive defire 
of being happy and of continually becoming more 
happy. All are running in purfuit of one and the 
fame objeft, happinefs} all imagine they are purfu- 
ing the direft road to it; think they perceive that 
object before them; think themfelves quite near to 
it: and yet proceed fuch very different ways, fre¬ 
quently ways that are as dire&ly oppofite as evening 
to morning, as darknefs to light. How then can it 
be otherwifc than, that there muft be difappointed 

and 
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and weary travellers on the pilgrimage of life, how 
can it be otherwife than that molt of you Ihould fail 
of their mark, and when they think they are on the 
point of feizing the prize, difcover, to their great 
aftonilhment, that they are farther from it than 
ever ? — But why then do you venture without a 
guide in a wildernefs, where there is only one right 
and fafe road, and ten thoufand devious turnings ? 
or why do you make choice of guides, who are 
themfelves unacquainted with the right way, or fuffer 
themfelves to be drawn alide, by every lure, by 
every glimmering andsfallacious light ? Why do ye 
rather chufe to go where you are hurried away by 
the clamour of fenfual appetites, the impetuous 
cravings of violent palfions, the torrent of prevail¬ 
ing manners and opinions, and the tyrannical ex¬ 
ample of the multitude, than where the light of 
rcafon lhines before you, where you fee the foot- 
lleps of the moft venerable of mankind, where you 
are accompanied by, calm confideration, authentic 
certainty and the peaceful expeftation of a defirable 
iffiie ? Why not avail yourfelves of the direftions, 
the encouragements, the example of the guides and 
harbingers whom God has fent you from heaven 
for the exprefs purpofe of conducing you through 
this intricate labyrinth, of teaching you to avoid 
thofe devious turnings, and to purfue the mark of 
the prize along the fmootheft, the fafefl path, and 
thus to be your light in darknefs, your fafeguard in 
danger, your ftaff and fupport under all impedi, 
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merits and difficulties, your precedents in.doubtful 
cafes ? Why not follow Jefus, who, along the very 
way that you are called to go, has actually attained 
to the fummit of glory, and will take to himfelf all 
thofe who voluntarily and refolutely follow him, and 
will make them partakers of his glory ? Oh.fubmit 
to be taught by him what felicity is, and how we 
may attain to the poffeflion and enjoyment of fub- 
fftmtial permanent blifs. He is worthy of your en¬ 
tire confidence; the only infallible teacher of truth; 
a fhepherd who laid down his life for his Iheep, a 
guide, a ruler, who facrificed himfelf for thofe 
whom the Father gave to him, who died for them, 
and who will as certainly guide us aright, as certain¬ 
ly as God has raifed him from the dead, and has 
placed him over all at his right hand in heaven. 
Receive then his do&rine in oyr text, concerning 
what confers real privileges on man, and promifes 
him permanent bids. Obferve how widely his doc¬ 
trine on this matter differs from the general notions 
of mankind, compare them both together, and then 
try whether his declarations do not commend them- 
felves to the common fenfe and the conference of all 
reflecting perfons. It is the chriftian do&rine con¬ 
cerning happinefs that I now intend to lay before 
you. We will difeufs the important queftion: 
wherein chriftianity teaches us to place our greateft 
privileges and to feek our blifs. 

Come hither then, all ye who are panting after 
happinefs, and perhaps have been long panting after 
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it in vain, come and hear what fuggeftions and d£- 
re&ions heavenly wifdom gives you thereupon by 
her principal, moll authentic teacher, Jefus. 

Perhaps, (fhe calls to you by this her confident,) 
perhaps ye think that to be happy riches are necef- 
fary, that a man fhould live in opulence in order 
to live pleafed, that he requires a large ftore for 
many years, or even for ages to come, that he may 
have no folicitudes about future days. Perhaps you 
are dazzled by the fplendour that furrounds the 
wealthy, the elegance of their drefs, the magnificence 
of their dwelling, the privileges that are granted them 
in fociety, the deference that is paid them, the re- 
fpe£t that they generally procure. But beware of 
miftakes; let not this fallacious outfide deceive you. 
Means to happinefs are not happinefs j and the more 
eafily thofe means may be mifemployed, fo much 
the farther do they commonly lead men off from 
that object. No, bleffed are the poor : for their’s 
is the kingdom of heaven. Though wealth, as 
wealth, excludes no man from the kingdom of 
heaven; though of itfelf it renders no man either 
incapable of being a chriftian, or of enjoying the 
blifs of the future life : yet it renders both difficult 
to but too many of its poffeffors. To too many it is 
a burden, indeed a fplendid burden, ftill however 
a burden, that weighs them to the earth, renders 
thei||»rogrefs on the path of life extremely danger- 
ouj^tCAufing them to make a thoufand trips, and 
xnlfieading them into the groffefl iniquities. To them 
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the injunctions of chriflianity are but too often an 
infupportable yoke, its promifes have but few charms 
for them, and their fenfual, worldly tafte difquali- 
fies them for the enjoyment of the purer delights of 
heaven. And when chriftianity brings fufFerings on 
its confeffors, when it requires coftly facrifices of 
them, it mull be extremely difficult for the rich 
man, it rauft be often impoffible for him to prefer 
his duty to all things elfe, and by felf-denial and fi¬ 
delity to fecure to himfelf the recompenfes of the fu¬ 
ture world. It is well for the poor in fpirit at fuch 
times, well for them whofe defire of riches is mo¬ 
derate, whofe hearts cleave not to earthly things, 
who know how to be content with a little! Their 
expectations will far feldomer fail them, their de¬ 
fires are far more eafily and completely gratified; 
Their road is free from a number of fnares and ob- 
ftruCtions; no anxious cares purfue them on it; to 
them the commands of chriftianity are far eafier ; to 
them no facrifice of earthly goods, that virtue or 
religion may require, appears too burdenfome ; to 
them the better futurity prefents itfelf in the moil 
charming form, and the treafures of heaven even 
now attrafl: their warmeft affections. 

Perhaps you think, (celeftial wifdom farther ad- 
dreffes us by Jefus,) perhaps you think, that they 
alone deferve to be accounted happy, who live 
fumptuoufly and jovially every day, who coyly Ihun 
every ferious thought, every fentiment of fadqefs 
and woe, who turn away their eyes and their heart 
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from everything like trouble and mifery, who are 
continually roaming about in a larger or fmaller 
circle of noify and ftunning amufements, and as it 
werefport, laugh, trifle away the whole of their lives. 
But be not deceived; this is not the road to real, 
lading happinefs. Levity is the chara&er of fools, 
and folly degrades and leflens the man, and punilhes 
him fboner or later with remorfe and trouble. 
Mere fenfual pleafure is feldom harmlefs, dill fel- 
doiner lading, is frequently pernicious; Wild tu¬ 
multuous joys are generally attended with forfeit, 
difgud, painful fufferings; and all thefe things, even 
when they are the mod innocent, leave the heart 
empty, and never fatisfy the mind, which requires 
nobler food and employment. No, blefled are they 
that mourn : for they fliall be comforted. Blefled* 
is the man to whom ferioufnefs and reflexion are 
neither flrange nor irkfome, who frequently in the 
folemn hour of folitude bewails his fins and failings 
and thofe of his brethren, is indifferent and infenfi- 
bie to no fpecies of human mifery, is not afhamed of 
the tearsof penitential forrow, of grief,of pity, of affec¬ 
tion, which a tender confdence, a fenfible, a fym- 
pathifmg heart and the ardent afpiration after fupe- 
rior perfection, fo frequently caufe him to fhed l 
His ferioufnefs promifes and procures him far more 
real unadulterated pleafure than the levity and wan- 
tonnefs of the fool. His forrow will procure him 
permanent joy; his generous, and humane tears 
will open to him plentiful fources of comfort. The 
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teftimony of a good confcience will blefs him, peace 
and ferenity will reign within his bread; and, when 
the world with its lulls is palling away and the plea- 
lure of the finner is changing into pain, then will 
joy embrace him, and his happinefs will begin to be 
truly great. 

Perhaps you think thirdly, my pious hearers, 
that, in order to be happy, in order to maintain our 
confequence and to live fecurely in the world, we 
Ihould not patiently put up with an injury, Ihould 
let no affront pafs unrefented, Ihould fubmit to none, 
concede to none, affert all our rights to the utter- 
moft, and hearken to the demands of every rouzcd 
or irritated paffion. But be not deceived, calls Je- 
fus to us ; this is not the way that leads to content 
and inward peace. Thus you will open to yourfelves 
Inexhauftible fources of difquietude, ©f trouble, of 
perplexity and remorfe. Thus will you repulfe 
your brethren from you and clofe their hearts againff: 
you. Thus you can never have the true enjoyment 
of life. No, bleffed are the meek: for they lhall 
inherit the earth. Bleffed is the man, who has the 
command of himfelf, who knows how to controui 
his anger, to fubdue his antipathies, and is not un¬ 
der the authority of any impetuous paffion! Bleff¬ 
ed is he who is of an amicable, meek, inoffenfive 
temper, who has learnt candour and indulgence, to 
overlook failings, to fupport Ioffes, to fuffer wrong, 
to forgive injuries 1 He will live far more fecurely, 
will enjoy his life far more quietly and fully, will 
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love more and be more beloved ; and the blefled- 
nefs of love and the fuavity of confeious peace and 
the elevating fentiment of felf-poffeffion, will make 
every facrifice eafy to him and fuperabundantly com- 
penfate every lofs. 

-Perhaps you may view fourthly all the bounds in 
general which the precepts of religion and virtue fet 
to your appetites and paffions, as inconvenient, as 
obftacles to your happinefs ; perhaps you may ima¬ 
gine, that you would be completely happy, if you 
could with impunity break thefe bounds; if you 
could' entirely give the rein to your defires and 
purfuits of worldly goods, of outward diftinclions, 
of fenfual pleafures, if you could throw off the re- 
ftraints of religion and virtue; perhaps you pity 
them as unhappy who have nothing fo much at. 
heart as to be always becoming wifer and better 
and more pious. But how little are they, how 
much are you to be pitied ! You feek your liberty 
in bondage, your honour in what is degrading to 
man, your fatiety in things that are ever f whetting 
your defires, but never fatisfy them. No, bleffed 
are they which do hunger and third: after righte- 
oufnefs: ’for they {hall be filled. Bleffed are they 
who underftand the whole value of virtue and 
piety, apprehend their entire beauty and lovelinefs, 
refign themfelves entirely to their fervice, with 
whom the inward fpiritual perfe&ion is everything, 
and who as earneftly pant after it and as ftrenu- 
oufly purfue it, as the hungry and the thirfty lohg 
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for food and refrefhment. Their defires are direct¬ 
ed towards the worthiest objeCts, towards objeCts 
that are worthy of their mod cordial affeCtion and 
their moft zealous endeavours, and never are thefe 
noble defires deceived, never does God, the pro¬ 
tector and rewarder of righteoufneis and virtue, 
allow them to want means for their gratifica¬ 
tion. They are fure not to mifs of the mark at 
which they are aiming, and as they perpetually 
proceed from one ftage of perfection to another, 
fo they advance from one degree of happinefs to 
another. 

Perhaps fifthly (celeflial wifdom addrefles us by 
Jefus,) perhaps you imagine, that the man who 
would be happy fhould think folely on himfelf, 
care folelv for himfelf, concern himfelf about others 
only fo far as his own interefts permit, fliut the 
avenues of his heart againft all difagreeable fenfa- 
tions which the fight of mifery may excite, and not 
fuffer himfelf to be difturbed in the enjoyment of 
pleafure by any participation in the diltreffes of 
another. But believe me, this is not the way to 
happinefs. By this means you contract your heart 
and the fphere of your activity. By this means 
you exclude yourfelves from many ample and pure 
fourcesof pleafure. By this means you can nei¬ 
ther promife yourfelves the good pleafure of Goi, 
nor the love and affiftance of your fellow-creatures. 
No, blefled are the merciful: for they fhall obtain 
mercy. Blefled is the man whofe heart is pervad- 
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cd by benevolence and companion and officioufnefs 
towards all his brethren, is moved at the mifery of 
another as at his own, who ts fain to weep with 
them that weep, haftes to relieve the wants of the 
poor and needy, and does good to all men accord¬ 
ing to his ability. • Thus both his heart and his 
fpherc of operation expand alike, he lives in others 
as well as in himfelf, multiplies as it were his exift- 
euce, and enjoys the pureft, the divined joys ; the 
joys of beneficence. Him God will not be extreme 
to judge, him will the merciful parent of mankind 
treat far more gracioufly and indulgently ftill than 
he treated his brethren, and all his fellow-creatures 
will vie with one another to fhew him juftice and in¬ 
dulgence, and to afford him help and relief in the 
time of need. 

Perhaps you think farther, my pious hearers, 
that a continued attention to one’s-felf, an unre¬ 
mitted vigilance over all the defires and appetites of 
our hearts, the care to fubmit them all to the will 
of God and to keep them all innocent and pure, 
the defeat and mortification of all inordinate flefhly 
lulls, which religion and virtue enjoin, that thefe 
are endeavours and performances that fet the moll 
grievous bounds to your pleafure and are not com¬ 
patible with your happinefs. But from what fol¬ 
lies and iniquities, from what enormities, from 
what thraldom and what mifery will you be fecure, 
unlefs order, innocence, purity prevail in your 
minds, unlefs you keep your heart, that primary 
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fource of human happinefs and human mifery, with 
all diligence ? No, bleffed are the pure in heart: 
for they lhall fee Cod ! Bleffed'are they who keep 
free from evil thoughts and defires as well as from 
bad words and works, who war againft all falfe- 
hood and impurity, who think and live in a godly 
manner, keeping clean from all filihinefs of the 
flefli and fpirit ! Their virtue is not mere outfide 
fhow ; it is real and effective; it is firmly ground¬ 
ed, is immoveable; and juft as real and durable 
is the internal peace and the happinefs that accom¬ 
pany it. They may foothe themfelves with the 
eminent favour of God, the pureft and holieft be¬ 
ing, are capable of his more intimate communion, 
of his peculiar influence, and will hereafter in a bet¬ 
ter world be among his confidents, and be vouch- 
fafed a nearer accels to him, the fountain of truth 
and perfection. 

Perhaps you think feventhly, you who with and 
drive to be happy, that the peaceablenefs which 
religion and virtue recommend is incompatible with 
this happinefs, that it betrays weaknefs of mind, that 
you cannojjthus be fecure of your property, of your 
honour, -your diftinctions, that for the prefervation 
of them you lhould avoid no uneafinefs, no troubles, 
no ftrife or contention, that by patience and for¬ 
bearance you difhonour yourfelves and lhould de¬ 
mand fatisfa&ion for every injury. But-miftake 
not, (fays Jeftis, the teacher of happinefs fent from 
God,) this way can never lead to that object. It 
d p 3 will 
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will carry you farther and farther from it. Every 
advantage that you thus acquire, you purchafe 
with the lofs of your eonfcious peace, the violation 
of your brotherly love, which is fo rich in bleff 
ednefs both to you and to your brethren; ana 
ftrife and difcord are inexhauftible fourcgs of con- 
fufion, of trouble, of mifery. No, bleffed are the 
peacemakers: for they fhall be called the children 
of God. Bleffed are they who have patience with 
the failings and infirmities of their neighbour, 
who love and promote concord, to whom all that 
connects man with man and confirms reciprocal 
love and harmony among them is facied, and who 
are ever ready, even at their own coll, to cement 
again »the friendlhip that has been diffevered, and to 
knit fafler the tie that binds friends together. They 
are like-minded with God, the parent of us all, in 
regard to mankind they imitate him, the original of 
all perfection j they are ever gaining a nearer refem- 
blance to hitn in benignity and love j they are his 
followers, are his children in an eminent fignifica- 
tion, and as fuch may affure themfelves of his pecu¬ 
liar favour. 

Perhaps you think finally, (heavenly wifdom 
thus addreffes us by Jefus,) perhaps you think, that 
every lofs of* worldly property, every trouble, every 
affliction is in diredt oppofition to happinefs, and 
that the advantages and fatisfadtions of virtue and^ 
piety are much too dearly purchafed by the facri-' 
fices they fometimes demand of their votaries. You 
■ • ' lament 
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lament over the virtuous, the pious, when under 
the preffure of unmerited poverty and contempt, 
if they are ridiculed, flandered, perfecuted,, if they 
are obliged to take up their crofs and follow their 
mailer in patience and fufferings. But how little 
do they Jland in need of pity even when God leads 
them along dark and rugged ways to perfection ! 
How much happier are they even then than the 
voluptuary, who views every affliction with horror, 
finks under every burden, confines all his hopes 
and profpeCts to this momentary life, and for every 
trifling intereft or tranfient pleafure denies the truth 
and ads againft his confcience! 'No, blefled are 
they which are perfecuted for righteoufnefs’ fake : 
for their’s is the kingdom of heaven ! Blefled 
are they who adhere faithfully to truth and vir¬ 
tue, to whom no affliction, which they cannot 
avoid without fin, is too heavy, no facrifice which 
God and their confcience demand of them, is too 
dear ; who look more at invifible things than at 
vifible, more at the crown of the conqueror than at 
the pains and^oil of the conflict, and count all 
things for gain which brings them nearer to the 
goal of perfection. Great hereafter will be the re¬ 
ward of their fidelity, exuberant the compenfation 
for the Ioffes they have fuftained, glorious the re- 
compenfe of their fufferings, the prize of their for¬ 
titude and perfeverance! To (hare in the privileges 
of the victor will be their portion; lofty, divine 
joys will they reap from having fowti in tears, they 
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will be the moll blifsful amongft the blefifed, and 
take the higheft ranks of honour, of power, of glo¬ 
ry, in the kingdom of God. 

Thefe, my dear friends, thefe are the lcflbns, 
thefe the declarations of the teacher fent from God, 
the reftorer of human happinefs. What conclu¬ 
sions are we now to draw from all this ? How learn 
from it the way that leads to real happinefs ? How 
follow along it our divine leader and precurfor ? —■ 
Learn, — thefe his lelfons and declarations fay to 
us, — learn rightly to difcriminate between profpe- 
rity and happinefs, between profperous and happy 
perfons. All outward privileges and endowments 
are profperity ; all inward perfection and the con¬ 
tent and fatisfa&ion founded upon it is happinefs. 
Jefus is not our conductor to profperity ; hid doc¬ 
trine promifes us neither riches, nor high ftation, 
nor power and authority, nor a foft, voluptuous 
life. But he is our conductor to happinefs ; his 
do&rines procure us reft, content, fatisfaftion, 
fpiritual perfection. Profperity, of all changeable 
inconftant things, is the molt clymgeable and in- 
conflant; it falls to the lot of the fool as well as to 
the wife, to the wicked as to the good; forfakes 
the man frequently in his lifetime, forfakes him 
certainly at his death, remains for ever locked up 
in his grave, and nothing but the good ufe of it 
accompanies him into the future world. Happi¬ 
nefs is the end of the pofleffion and the enjoyment 
pf all the gooefs of fortune; the only thing that is 
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entirely and for ever our’s ; the only thing that 
can be the exclufive property of the wife and 
good; the only thing that, if it be once firmly 
fixed, neither death nor the grave can ravifh from 
us ; the only thing that we can take with us into 
eternity, and that we there may inceffantly enjoy, 
inceffantly increafe. Strive therefore not fo much 
to be profperous as to be happy. The former 
rarely depends, the latter always depends on our- 
felves. The former is a gift of providence, 
generally difpenfed without regard to merit; the 
latter is the fruit and reward of wifdom and of 
virtue. 

Seek therefore your happinefs, not in earth¬ 
ly, tranfitory things, not in riches, not in elevation 
and power, not in a foft voluptuous life. Seek it 
within you, and not without you. Seek it in the 
qualities and excellences of your mind and your 
heart, and not in the privileges of ftation, of rank, 
of honour and of refpect. Reduce your appetites, 
your defires, your inclinations, your paflions to 
order. Subject them all to the laws of truth and 
of chriftianity. Set bounds to your dcfircs in re¬ 
gard to worldly things, give all your inclinations 
the belt direction, let reafon, let the love of God 
and man bear rule over all your paflions. 

Seek your happinefs in virtue, in the willing and 
refolute performance of your duty, in unremitted 
exertion after higher perfection, in innocence of 
heart and purity of life, in a meek and gentle fpirit, 
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in the enjoyment and promotion of peace and con¬ 
cord, in benevolence and beneficence towards all 
men, in magnanimous facrifices for truth and inte¬ 
grity. — Seek it in whatever is profitable to you and 
promifes you pleafure, not only in this world, but 
alfo in that which is to come, in whatever has the 
approbation of your confcience, the approbation of 
all the wife and upright, the approbation of God, 
and fecures to you the loving-kindnefs and the gra¬ 
cious retributions of your lord and judge, your far 
ther in' heaven. —— Seek in fliort not to feem 
happy, but aftually to be fo. Be not fo merely in 
the opinion and in the judgment of others, but in 
deed and in truth. Prefer the quiet, unobferved, 
enjoyment of real and lading privileges and endow¬ 
ments, the enjoyment of rational, fedate and cheer¬ 
ful refleftion, the enjoyment of a good, quiet con¬ 
fcience, the enjoyment of a virtuous heart and life, 
the enjoyment of the pleafures of beneficence, the 
enjoyment of a fervent devotion, the enjoyment of 
an allured, delightful profpefi into a better world, 
prefei thefe enjoyments to all the marks of refpect, 
all the pleafures and amufements that occupy the 
ienfes more than the mind, gratify the eyes more 
than the heart, produce more tumult than ferenity, 
and fhed more falfe luflre than genial light around 
them. Seek only that, revere and love only that, 
drive only for that which can calm, rejoice and 
blefs you at every time, in every date, in filence as 
well as in noife, in the hour of reflexion and devo¬ 
tion 
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tion as in the hour of recreation, in Heath as in life, 
in the future as in the prefent'world. By thefe 
means, with fuch fentiments and efforts, ye will as 
certainly be happy and always become more happy, 
as certainly as God, the father and giver of all hap- 
pinefs, has promifecl it by his fon Jefus, 



SERMON XLVII. 


Arguments againjl' Vanity. 


G OD > our appointment is truly great; and thy 
goodnefs leaves us in no want either of means 
or encouragements for being and continually more 
completely becoming- that for which thou hall 
defigned us. Intelligent, wife, virtuous beings ; 
creatures, railing themfelves from one ffcage of per¬ 
fection and bieflfednefs to another, thus ever coming 
nearer to thee, their creator and father, and ever 
farther qualifying themfelves for a fuperior better 
life, and for communion with thee: are what we all 
might and Ihould become. Hereto haft thou called 
us as men and as chriftians. Hereto haft thou 
given us, in thy fon Jefus, the moll perfect precur- 
for and leader. But alas, too frequently, o God, 
too frequently we lofe fight of him and of our ap¬ 
pointment, and of the dignity of our nature and 
the grand purpofes of thy wife bounty; forget 
what we are and ought to be; think, judge, act, 
as ignobly, as meanly as though we were creatures 
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of a quite different, far inferior fpecies ; inftead of 
allowing ourfelves to be guided by that generous 
ambition, that avidity for real, durable perfection, 
which thou haft planted in our hearts, fubmitting 
to be governed by childifh vanity; and thus, in¬ 
ftead of rifing, are ever falling lower! God of all 
mercies, do thou preferve our nature, the work of 
thy hands, from its total downfall. Do thou raife 
it again, by teaching us to think more juftly, to 
afpire after better and worthier obje£ts, and to run 
with glad precipitance, with unabated ardour to¬ 
wards the glorious mark which thou haft fet before 
us. Let us always perceive more plainly the folly 
and the danger of whatever has a tendency to 
divert us from it, and ever avoid it with greater 
caution. Blefs to this end the inftruftion now to 
be delivered. Grant that we may thoroughly per¬ 
ceive and feel its truth, accept it freely, lay it up 
in a good heart and make a faithful ufe of it. For 
all this we befeech thee as the votaries of thy fon 
Jefus, addrefling thee further in. his name and 
words : Our father, &c. 
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PHILLIPP. ii; 3. 

Let nothing be done through vain-glory. 

^pHERE are faults and vices, my pious hearers, 
which fo manifeftly appear to be what they 
really are, and the fhameful nature and injurious 
effefts whereof prefent themfelves fo clearly to the 
eyes of every one not totally thoughtlefs, that none 
will venture a word in their behalf; which Where- 
ever they are found, and under whatever form they 
afliime, we immediately pronounce to be faults and 
vices, and abhor them as fuch, or at leaft account 
them worthy of deteftation and abhorrence. _ This 
is the cafe, for example, with robbery, murder, 
perjury, avarice, lying, open vengeance, the grofler 
and more depraved kinds of intemperance and*vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Their very name is infamy; the bare 
fufpicion of them pollutes; and their baleful influ¬ 
ence on the welfare of the whole community is fo 
undeniable and apparent, that they are uniformly 
oppofed by the majority, and therefore can never 
become univerfally prevalent, nor dare to hold up 
their heads in public without exciting horror. 

But there are alfo other faults and vices, my 
pious hearers, that are fo feldom .entirely taken for 
what they are; that artfully lurk under fuch a va¬ 
riety o'f harmlefs, or agreeable and feducing forms; 

and 
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and whole pernicious confequences are fo little 
linking, and fo little affeft the generality of man¬ 
kind : that we fee them fpring up, extend, multi¬ 
ply, and by little and little become continually 
more prevalent and univerfal, without exprefling 
the fmallefl concern whether fociety in general or 
individuals in particular, are likely to be injured by 
them or not. To this clafs, for inltance, belong levity, 
a propenfity to a life of diffipation, an extrava¬ 
gant fondnefs for focial pleafures and paftimes, 
pomp, luxury, pride, vanity. All of them faults 
and vices which the more eafily ftrike root, and 
tend more furely to become predominant, as their 
exterior is fo very -deceitful; as the ideas we are 
apt to form of them are fo vague and fluctuating ; 
as they excite fo little dread and abhorrence, and 
confequently meet with fo little refiftance. But do 
they therefore ceafe to be what they are ? Do they 
therefore effect lefs mifchief, becaufe they do not 
occafion it dire&ly, not immediately, not in fo 
(hocking and difgufting a way, but more filently, 
more flowly, and more unobfervedly ? Are not 
their attacks on our welfare the more dangerous, 
as they do not openly lay ftege to it, but under¬ 
mine it by Health ? And now if, notwithftanding 
all our fecurity and indifference, there be ftill real 
danger, nearer or remoter danger, ought not at lead 
the public teachers of wifdom and religion to ad- 
vertife us of it? Nay, they fhould not only watch 
with us, but even for us; and watch even then 
6 when 
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when the generality abandon -themfielves to an im¬ 
provident and heedlefs flumber! 

Well then, my pious hearers, allow me to per¬ 
form that office to-day in reference to one of the 
fore-mentioned faults; and this fault is Vanity. 
To me it appears more dangerous than perhaps it 
may feem to you. Probably I may have reflected 
more upon it, and more impartially than many of 
you. At leaft it is my duty to tell you what bad 
and mifchievous effects I apprehend from it; and 
it is your parts to fee, that they be prevented or 
removed. — It is not petulance, but affection, that 
may you firmly believe, fincere and real affedion 
for you, my dear hearers, an earned defire of 
promoting your intrinfic perfection, which has fug- 
gefted to me all I have to fay on the fubjed; and 
in the fame difpofitions I hope you will hear and 
profit by it. I {hall by all means avoid particular 
Applications. They will be left entirely to your 
own judgment. The faults againft which the 
apoftle Paul warns chriftians in our text, are the 
faults whereof 1 intend to warn you. He fays to 
them, “ Let nothing be done through vain-glory,” 
or from a vain defire of pleafing. For making the 
propereft ufe of this exhortation, I {hall now do 
two things: firfl: fljew, what vanity is, how it ex¬ 
hibits itfelf, and how it becomes Culpable and vici¬ 
ous ; and then lay before you its mifchievous effeds, 
and thusfurnilh you with the neceffary weapons for 
warring^gainft it. 

Confound 
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Gonfound not vanity with legitimate and gene¬ 
rous emulation. This gives an impulfe to us along 
the paths of wifdom, of virtue, of a beneficent 
and generally ufeful life, to ftrive at obtaining the 
efteem of our countrymen and o,f mankind, or ra¬ 
ther to make ourfelves worthy of it, whether we 
fucceed or not: the other, vanity, inclines us to 
feek pre-eminence in all things, and particularly in 
trivial, unimportant, or abfolutely infignificant mat¬ 
ters ; to be* ever hankering after approbation and 
praife; and accordingly to place all that has any 
value only in regard to us, and only in any way 
belongs to us, or ftands in connexion with us, in 
the mod favourable point of view, and by all man¬ 
ner jo f means to give it confequence. 

Neither confound vanity with pride or haughti- 
nefs. They are both faults, but faults not entirely 
alike; and not always found together. Each may 
fubfift of itfelf alone. If pride be not unfrequently 
conne&ed with vanity, yet does it as often, pro¬ 
bably dill oftener, exclude it; as vanity in return is 
very frequently, nay generally without pride. Many 
are too proud to be vain: many, very many, are 
only therefore vain, becaufe they are not proud 
enough, or have not matter enough for pride. 
Pride proceeds rather from the fentiment of inward 
power, and the ea|prbitant worth and efteem fet 
■upon itvanity has more to do with external ob¬ 
jects, which belong not to. ourfelves and poflefs no 
intrirific value. It is on this account a ftill meaner 
*- vol. n. ***. fault. 
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fault, a ftill more ignoble quality than pride,, and, 
on the whole, occalions much more harm. ; How* 
ever, the boundaries of thefe two faults cannot al¬ 
ways be precifely defined ; they frequently run into 
one another; are often confounded together in 
common converfation; and, if in combating them 
we Ihould likewife confound them, we fhall always 
be only taking one foe to our welfare for another, 
but never miltake a foe for a friend., Therefore, 
to the point! 

What is vanity, and how does it appear ? Va¬ 
nity has a very ample range ; it fhews itfelf in very 
various ways. It in generaL confifts in the defire 
and the endeavour to attract regard, to be diftin- 
guifhed from others, to fet the talents and endow¬ 
ments of the individual in the fulleft light, and to 
give them an air of importance. As various as 
thefe talents- and endowments are, fo various are 
the kinds and exhibitions of vanity. Thus the witty 
caufe their wit, the rich their riches, the great their 
grandeur, to fliine before men. Thus beauty en¬ 
deavours to make others feel its fway, accomplish¬ 
ments their charms, talents their claims on admi¬ 
ration, fcience its influence on the .human mind, 
fometimes, even virtue her inherent authority 
■over the human heart, and by the difpjayund ufe 
b£ their-privileges to acquire efteem, approbation* 
pfaife, fubmiflion, reveren'ce; and if from fach mo¬ 
tives atyi irr-fuch views,- they- fpeak,. keep fifence, 
edti fhfcW themfelves,- then vanity mixes with .the be¬ 
haviour 
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haviour of the virtuous, the learned, the fkilful, the 
accomplifhed, or the fair: and if thefe motives, 
thefe views determine frequently, if they habitually 
influence their difcourfes and actions, if they have 
greater weight with them, and aft more forcibly 
upon them, than love towards what is good and 
true, more • than the defire to pleafe God, and to 
be ufeful to 'Jttieir fellow-beings; then does this 
vanity with them become a vice, and deprive their 
advantages of the greatefl: part of their value. — 
We ftiould' clofely Attend to this diftinction, my 
pious hearers. The defire of pleafing is natural to 
us all; it incites us all to fliew ourfelves to others 
on the belt fide; and to it we are undoubtedly 
indebted for many gratifications' and advantages, 
more efpecially in regard to focial intercourfe. It 
prevents many Tallies of bafe and hurtful palfions ; 
fpares us the difgufiing fight of many indecent and 
vulgar feenes ; leffens the number of fcandals and 
offences in the world; frequently gives rife to good 
a&ions ; may even by imperceptible degrees have 
a falutary influence on the difpofitions of mankind ; 
and is always a homage paid to virtue and to the 
dignity of our nature. So long as this propenfity 
is’ not the principal, not the leading propenfity in 
our mind; fo long as it is kept in due fubordina- 
tion to what we owe to God and to religion, to 
truth and- to" duty; fo long as it employs no unlaw¬ 
ful means of 'gratification, none, that injure and 
difunite mankind: fo long may we account it a 

E E X • • good. 
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good principle of adlion, and need not pronounce 
it criminal vanity. 

But if this lull of pleafmg has once got fo far 
the command over us, that we no longer alls, 
what is true, what is right, what is agreeable to 
the will of God and to our particular obligations ; 
but only, what will pleafe; what will ., procure us 
approbation and praife; what wil}< fet our advan¬ 
tages in the moll favourable light; if it govern us 
fo, that we drive to pleafe ev„ery man, the fool as 
well as the wife, the vicious no lefs than the vir¬ 
tuous, fuch as are children in underilanding, as 
well as thofe that think like qien ; does it govern 
us fo that we endeavour not only to difplay our 
excellences, but at the fame time to obfcure and 
ditninilh the excellences of others, and to bring 
them into fufpicion j does it govern us fo as 
that we make a ferious bufmefs of whatever re¬ 
lates to outward figure, ornament, prefentation 
and addrefs, or the like, and bellow much time 
and care on fuch generally infignificant things; 
does it, in fine, fo govern us, that, for the fake 
of pleafing others, we allow ourfelves to be per- 
fuaded to do even what is bad, at lead what is am¬ 
biguous, that we dare not fay and do what is right 
and fit, becaufe probably it is not quite current, 
and adapted to the tafte of the multitude, and not 
perform the duty, not adequately perform it, the 
negleft a§4 ©million whereof is probably thought 
an honour: then indeed our defire of pleafing, and 
of difplaying our advantages is highly criminal; 

then 
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then is it bafe and mean vanity; vanity that is to¬ 
tally unworthy of the man and the chriftian 1 

And now how much do I wilh to convince you, 
my pious hearers, of what a multitude of corrupt 
and baleful confequences are produced by vanity in 
general, and in particular the propenfity to pleafe 
by outward things ! Accompany me in thefe con* 
fiderations with filent attention, and thus lay up 
materials for farther reflexion. 

Vanity commonly deprives a man of that pecu¬ 
liarity, of that originality'which makes him to be 
perfonally that and no other individual; that call 
of mind *which caufes him to view and to judge 
and to treat the objeds that are without and around 
him, on this and not on another fide, and where¬ 
by he accordingly gives occafion to others to con- 
fider hundreds of objeds on a new and unofcf- 
ferved fide, or in new and unufual combinations, 
and by that means to enlarge their horizon, to 
corred their judgment and their tafte, and the 
like; all this is generally impradicable among men 
that are fwayed by vanity. No one will venture 
to be and to appear, that which he adually is; fo 
to fee, to judge, to treat other men or things as 
they all adually appear to him; fo to ad and to 
behave, as prompted by his perceptions, his in¬ 
clinations, his tafte, his wants. Each will regu¬ 
late himfelf by the t prevailing falhion; each will 
be, or appear to be, what others are, or feem to 
be. Accordingly, one will judge as the other 
E E 3 judges; 
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judges ; and all of them fo, as fome few perfons 
do, whofe hap it is to prefcribe the tone. Ac¬ 
cordingly, one will behave himfelf like the other, 
manage his looks like the other, drefs himfelf like 
' the other; and all fo as chance, or the humour 
of fome unknown perfon, or the folly and levity 
of a ftranger, has thought fit to determine that 
men fliall behave, and demean, and drefs them- 
felves. Accordingly, each man a hundred and a 
hundred times belyes his tafte, his underftanding, 
his feelings, for the fake of doing what others do ; 
is perhaps thoroughly fenfible of the burden that 
oppreffes him ; fighs under it in" fecret; knows not 
properly who it was that laid it upon him ; and yet 
does not dare to call it from him. Accordingly, 
he always frames and models himfelf by others j is 
continually circumfcribing himfelf on all fides more 
and more; allows himfelf continually to be bound 
with more bands j is continually becoming more 
and more unlike himfelf ; and fhews himfelf a hun¬ 
dred times in his affumed difguife, fo? once that he 
appears in his native form. And hence necef- 
forily arifes a tirefome, difgnlting monotony in 
difcourfes, converfations, judgments, manners, 
ufages; a fatal flop, or a very flow progrefs, in 
the development of the human faculties and capa¬ 
cities} nature is ftifled by art, and the man is loft 
tinder the multitude of cafes and coverings ip which 
he is enveloped and difguifed. 


Vanity, 
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Vanity, particularly in regard to external adfci- 
titious objects, ufually implies weaknefs, want of 
real merit, a deficiency in truly refpeftable qualities j 
it is ahnoft always the fault of empty heads, and 
little fouls. It is confcioufnefs that conftitutes our 
moral identity. Whoever is alive to perfonal worth, 
as a man, as a member of fociety, as a chriftian, as 
an upright father of a family, as a worthy miftrefs 
of a houfe, whoever knows and feels that he duly 
fills his flation, does honour, to his office, confcicn- 
tioufly difcharges his duty, performs ufeful fervice 
to fociety : he likewife knows and feels, that he me¬ 
rits approbation, efteem, honour; he therefore does 
not feek it with anxiety, makes no parade of out* 
ward, little, infignificant advantages, which, when 
brought into competition with the former, are mere 
nothings, and which he himfelf can never regard as 
meritorious. But whoever is deftitute of fuch real 
advantages; feels no inward vigour and force in 
himfelf; diftinguiffies himfelf from others, neither 
by wifdom, nor virtue, nor a generally ufeful life ; 
poffeffes no aflual merits; and finds himfelf neither 
fitted nor inclined to acquire them, and yet would 
make fome figure in human fociety, play a certain 
part, and force himfelf into notice and regard : he 
muft indeed have recourfe to fuch petty artifices, 
and endeavour, by his pomp, his garb, his decora¬ 
tions, his figure, his outward carriage, to conceal, 
or in fome meafure to compenfate, the want of real 
excellences and intrinfic defert. A confideration, 

J e e 4 my 
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my dear friends, that ought to deter from vanity 
every perfon, in whom one fpark of generous fire 
is left, any fentiment of native dignity and power, 
and cover him with lhame as often as he is tempted 
to feekhis worth or his fame, in outward accidental 
things, that form no part of himfelf. 

Vanity is thirdly ,the parent of innumerable er¬ 
rors ; it hinders a man from rightly perceiving and 
calculating the value of things, and from honour¬ 
ing himfelf and other men according to the proper 
criterion, and from judging of every objeft as what 
it really is. Vanity is the fworn enemy of truth, 
and the manly fentiment. Wherever that prevails, 
there all determine to deceive, and all are deceived ; 
there femblance will rarely -be diflinguilhed from 
reality ; every one is dazzled by Ihow, takes art for 
nature, grimace for fincerity, lives more in an ima¬ 
ginary than in an aftual world. What does not 
glitter is defpifed, reje&ed, though it were even the 
moll precious of gems ! That alone which ftrikes 
the eye, which fparkles, is efteemed and prized, 
though it were even the flimfiell tinfel! Where 
vanity prevails, there will wifdom, in her Ample 
attire, there will virtue in her native beauty, pafs 
unnoticed and unknown; and if they venture to 
ftep forth into obfervation, they run the hazard of 
beirig hooted and derided. But folly, in her party- 
coloured, tawdry drefs, and vice in her pomp, and ‘ 
witfe her gorgeous train, will command attention, 
approbation* efteem, encomiums and reverence, 

from 
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from ali ranks and conditions of the vain unthink¬ 
ing crowd. I will fpeak more plainly. Where 
vanity prevails, and gives the law, there will a mail 
not be efteemed as a man; there the rich man will 
be refpe&ed becaufe he is rich, and the poor man 
be flighted becaufe he is poor j there no inquiries 
will be made about wifdom, none about virtue, but 
about appearance, incomes, and polite, engaging 
manners; there it is a matter of no concern, who 
is the kindeft man, the ufefuleft citizen, the bell 
chriltian, but who is the moll agreeable companion, 
has the fineft tafte, is the moll perfect echo of the 
prevailing fafhion j there no one entertains a thought 
about merit, but about the fpecious appearance of 
merits ; there the cloaths determine the worth of the 
man; there are amiable vices, and odious virtues ; 
there will ten moral faults, ten really bad aftions, 
be more readily,• tf^erlooked, than one fin againft 
the rules i?f < 'good-breeding and falhionable de- 
portmpiifT 

Jf&ity is fourthly a manifelt* and continued af¬ 
front to i'ociety at large. The vain man is feeking 
for ever to blind us, to impofe upon us, and to lead 
us into miftakes j to dillort, to difguife every ob- 
jeft, and to exhibit it in a falfe point of view. We 
are to take him for more than he is worth; to at¬ 
tribute to him more than he has; to trull him be¬ 
yond his means; to have a better opinion of him 
than he deferves. fee is ever bufied in extorting 
from us the elteem and reverence due only to merit $ 

ever 
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ever ftriving to appropriate the deference and re¬ 
flect, which of right belong only to wifdom and 
virtue, to himfelf and his cloaths and his equipage 
and his borrowed outward 1'plendour ; or to fteal 
away himfelf and his perfon from our merited con¬ 
tempt, amidft the buftlc and glare that furrounds 
him. Certainly an affront that fhould induce every 
wife and good man to be fo much the more on his 
guard not to fuffer himfelf to be cheated, and never 
to bow the knee before the idols of vanity. 

This is not all, my pious hearers : vanity ener¬ 
vates a man : renders him delicate and effeminate ; 
deprives him of all tafte for what is really great, 
what in itfelf, and at all times, is beautiful and re- 
fpeclable, the tafte for a noble, graceful fimplicity ; 
it unfits him for all difficult, toilfome, magnani¬ 
mous a&ions, from which no praife, no renown is 
to be expeffed, all the domeftic tranquil virtues, all 
generally ufeful activity in concealment; fupports 
and feeds him with impertinences and trifles; teaches 
him to play with words and fentiments with which 
he has no concomitant ideas and fenfations ; deludes 
him with lying flatteries j conceals from him the 
deficiences and wants of his underftanding, and 
robs him at length of all fenfe of inherent dignity, 
and a fuperior deftination. It keeps him conftantly 
amufed with airy bubbles ; ever artfully rendering 
them of greater importance, and by that very means 
making what is really important always more indif¬ 
ferent or more irkfome to him. It gives every trifle, 

every 
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every tranfient glare, every fleeting charm, fo much 
value in his eyes, that he has neither time nor abi¬ 
lities left for caring about anything of confequence, 
anything Jailing, anything valuable. 

Hence it follows lixthly, that vanity, and in par¬ 
ticular that which regards externals, degrades the 
man, and is in oppofition to his dignity. And in¬ 
deed, my pious hearers, when I reprefent to myfelf 
a creature fuch as man, a creature that is formed 
after the image of God, that is fo capable of greater 
things, that is immortal, that is ordained to a con- 
ftant endeavour after an always increafing perfec¬ 
tion j a creature that is able to proceed fo far in 
knowledge and in virtue, and may make fuch va¬ 
rious, noble, and in their confequences unceafingly 
profitable ufes of his time and his faculties: when I 
reprefent to myfelf man, as he truly is, and then call 
to mind one who employs a great part of the day, 
and confequently a great, and that the bell part of 
his life, in attending to his perilhable body, in giv¬ 
ing his figure fome additional charm, in properly 
adjufting his drefs, his decoration, his whole exte¬ 
rior, exactly according to the neweft: predominant 
tafte and fafhion j how earneftly he reflects, atten¬ 
tively confiders, advifes with himfelf, chufes, re- 
jefls, and chufes again: when I thus figure to my¬ 
felf a man,-—I mull avow it — lam tempted to be 
alhamed of this man, of my brother; I pity him 
for being fo deeply fallen from his dignity j fo far 
beneath his deftination, fo very forgetful of his high 

extraftion, 
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extraction, of his affinity with fuperior intelligen¬ 
ces and with God himfelf, and that he is fo little 
that which he might and was defigned to be! 

Yet more. Vanity, particularly in regard to 
outward things, is the ftrongeft nourilhment to levi¬ 
ty. He who has been frequently, fo long, fo earn- 
eftly, occupied with trifles, who afcribes to them fo 
much value, is ever living and moving in trifles and 
among trifles, conftantly making them the fubjed 
of his conceits and fancies, taking a zealous part in 
all the viciflitudes they undergo, as well as in all 
kinds of fenfual amufements, often making them 
his principal bufinefs, how can he ever have a tafte 
for ferious, truly great and elevated objeds ? how 
perceive and feel their worth, their importance? 
how ever become a man, and learn to think in a 
manly way ? Is not his life, how far foever he may 
have pail the years of youth, one continued, always 
renewing infancy ? How can the thoughts of God, 
of religion, of a future and better life, find accefs to 
him. acquire his utmoft attention, entirely occupy 
his reflection, and prefent themfelves to his mind in 
their full effed ? How can thefe ideas conned them¬ 
felves with all his affairs and bufinefs, with all he 
thinks and does in ordinary life, at home and abroad, 
and thus be efficacious to his improvement and hap- 
pinefs ? —*How often on the contrary will his vanity 
call him off from the pradice of domeftic devotion! 
IIow often prevent him from participating in the 
public worfhip of God! How often diftrad him 

when 
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\Vheri there, and call off his attention to quite differ¬ 
ent obi efts from thofe to which it ought to be di¬ 
rected ! How quickly will the fight of 1 'ome objeft 
of vanity efface the good impreffions he has there 
received ! How infipid will everything impercept¬ 
ibly become to him, that does not relate to fplen- 
dour, fhow, gentility, elegance, play, amufement, 
and the like ! And where levity reigns, my pious 
hearers, how can a perfon become wife and virtu¬ 
ous, how a chriftian, how can he labour with in- 
tenfe application at his improvement, how attain 
the ends of his being, how qualify and prepare him- 
felf for' that fuperior life, which moll affuredly does 
not confift in fopperies ? 

Where vanity reigns, my pious hearers, and this 
too is a highly corrupt effeft of it; where vanity 
reigns, there alfo reign envy, jealoufy, harlb judg¬ 
ment, and Hander. The man will not only fhine, 
but he will fhine more than others, he will fhine 
alone. He will have the handfonieft figure, the 
molt agreeable manners, the genteeleft, carriage, 
the fineft tafte, the bell manner of life, the newefl 
mode 5 is determined to out-do, but not to be out¬ 
done. With what acu$e and piercing eyes does he 
therefore contemplate thofe who have the feme pre- 
tenfions! How curioufly does he fpy out their 
failings! How eagerly fwell them! How willing¬ 
ly does he hearken to the ill that is faid of them ! 
How artfully does he diminifh or difguife what is 
good or beautiful, of eminent in them ! And 

when 
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how are we to be chriftians, the fcholars, the fol¬ 
lowers, the friends of this JefuS, in fome fort filling 
his place among mankind, while we alloW our- 
felves to be governed by vanity j While we are 
anxioufly protruding and difplaying, by all po'flible 
means, every true and falfe, every perfonal and 
borrowed advantage, and more particularly out¬ 
ward and molt infignificant things, and thus lofing 
time and ability and inclination for better and more 
noble concerns, for truly chriftian exercifes and 
aftions ! No, no, from all that w« have feen upon 
a juft eftimate of the matter, it follows, that vanity 
is manifeftly in oppofition to chriftianity^ as well as 
to reafon ; is in oppofition to the dignity of human 
nature, to our intrinfic perfeftion, to the good of 
the whole community. 

And now, let every man judge, whether it be fo 
flight a fault as is generally imagined $ whether it 
is not attended with the meft corrupt and pernicious 
effefts; whether we have not the weightieft reafons 
for cautioning fuch as we love from this horrible 
fource of folly and evil. — I am well aware, my 
pious hearers, that vanity, does not yet prevail 
among us to fuch a degree as it may elfewhere in 
capital cities and larger towns, and that therefore 
all its bad confequences are not yet fo conspicuous 
among us as they may be there, and as I have re- 
prefented them to be in its natural tendency. But, 
what it is not, and does not yet, it may and will, 
fooner or later, become and do, if it meet with 

no 
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too refiraint. — I likcwife very well know, that the 
generality of outward things, that, in particular, 
whatever relates to d re fling and decorating the bo¬ 
dy, in the abf tract are altogether indifferent; but 
in their principles, in the manner of regarding and 
treating them, and in the influence they may and 
actually have upon our way of thinking, they cer¬ 
tainly ceafe to be indifferent. — I laftly very well 
know, that the finglc expreffion, “ one Ihould not 
diffinguifh one’s-felf, one ought not to be particu¬ 
lar,” is fufficient of itfelf, with the generality, to 
defeat at once all that the teacher of wifdom and 
religion can fay on this fubjedt. But how pointlefs 
foon would all thefc terrible weapons of vanity be, 
if only a few, truly wife, good and refpedtable per- 
fons would unite together to Item the torrent, and 
content thcmfclves with the confcience that they 
were actuated by the pureft motives and aiming at 
the befl ends, and the approbation of a ftnall num¬ 
ber of eminently intelligent and virtuous perfons ! 
What a mortal blow would thus be given to va¬ 
nity ! And fhould not this foon or late be ex¬ 
pended among chriftians ? — In the mean time 
however I will, as I faid at the beginning, make 
no particular application, cenfure none, preferibe 
no laws to any, not peremptorily condemn or 
blame what, abflradedly confidered, is totally in¬ 
different. My defign has been only to furnifh mat¬ 
ter for refle&ion to fuch as are able and willing to 
think, and to ftrew feed, that probably here and 
vol. n. F t there 
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there may fall into fome generous hearts, there 
ftrike root, fpring up in concealment, and in time 
bear fruit. He therefore that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear) Amen. 



SERMON XLVIII. 


Rules for forming proper EJlimates of Things. 


Q OD, who art effential love and benignity, and 
intended and promoted only happinefs, how 
many capacities, how many means for being happy 
had thou alfo granted to us ! Our fenfes and our 
mind, nature and religion, the vifible and the invi- 
dble, the prefent and the future, all open to us 
numberlefs fources of fatisfa&ion and pleafure, all 
promife and procure us delight, all are defigned and 
adapted to render us progreffively more perfect and 
happy. Yes, thou, the affectionate, beneficent pa¬ 
rent of the univerfe, provided for our body and for 
our foul, for our animal and for our intellectual 
wants, for our outward welfare, and for our inward 
perfeftion, for our fird, terredrial, and for our 
fuperior, eternal life* for whatever has a tendency 
to render eafy and agreeable our courfe to the 
mark, and to fecure to us the aCtuai attainment of 
it. Father eternal, how condefcending, how gra¬ 
cious thou art! How much had thou done for us ! 

With 


Kfi 
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With what parental care provided for our welfare f 
Oh that we but loved ourfelves as thou ioveft us, 
and provided as carefully for our own happinefs, as 
thou provideft for it! Thou haft made us rational, 
free agents. Thine is to decree, our’s to chufe be¬ 
tween the good and the bad, between the belter 
and the worfc, to diftinguilh between fpecious ap¬ 
pearance and reality, to elevate ourfelves above the 
ienfible and the vifible, to learn to connect the fu¬ 
ture with the prefent, and in all things to do thy 
will. Our happinefs is to be the confequence of 
our wife and good behaviour; and this is to give it 
firmnefs and liability, and fweeten to us the enjoy¬ 
ment of it. But we frequently err in our judgment 
and in our choice j we frequently fuffer ourfelves 
to be deluded by the fpecious appearance of objects ; 
we often let fenfuality get the better of our reafon j 
often prefer deceitful, fugacious, tranfient goods 
and pieafures, to the molt dfential and durable ad¬ 
vantages and bleffings. And therefore it is that we 
are lb often difeontented and wretched ; therefore 
we are fo often urged to complain of the want of 
iatisfa&ion and happinefs. God, merciful God, 
lead us back from our deviations. Teach us better 
to underhand thy kind, beneficent purpofes, and 
to think and a Q. more conformably with them. 
Caufe the light of thy truth to pour increafing ra¬ 
diance on our path of life, that we may walk it with 
increafing intelligence and fafety. Grant that we 
may be always learning to form jufter eftimates of 

th® 
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die various privileges and endowments that we meet 
with on it, offering us fatisfaction and pleafure, joy 
and felicity, and always more difcreetly to chufe be¬ 
tween them. Blefs to this end our reflections on 
the doctrines of religion which are now to be de¬ 
livered to us. Let us perceive and feel their truth, 
and employ them as a clue to guide us in the whole 
of our future conduct. We afk it of thee as chril- 
tians with filial confidence, addreffmg thee further 
in the name of thy ibn, after whom we are called : 
Our father, &c. 


psalm, iv. 6. 

There he many that fay. Who will (hew ns any good : 


m an may poffels a variety of endowments, en¬ 
joy various pleafures, acquire various privile¬ 
ges, feck and obtain various kinds of perfection and 
happinefs ; but all of them are not of equal value, 
and rarely can we poffefs and enjoy them all, and 
much feldomer all in the fame proportion or de¬ 
gree. Thefe fevcral endowments, thefe pleafures, 
thefe privileges, thefe feveral kinds of perfection and 
happinefs, are not always compatible With each other. 
The acquifition and the pofleffion of one frequently 
militates'with the poffeffion and the acquifition of 
another. The one frequently cannot be purchafed 
f r 3 or 
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or acquired without the lofs or the voluntary facri. 
fice of the other. There are cafes where I can nei¬ 
ther duly cultivate and improve my mind, nor en¬ 
joy the pleafure arifing from the proper difcharge 
of my duty, without weakening my body and hurt¬ 
ing my health; cafes where I cannot maintain and 
fecure my peace of confcience and ferenity of mind, 
without manifefl lofs of fome earthly interefl ; cafes 
where I am under the neceflity of chufing be¬ 
tween the good pleafure of God and the approba¬ 
tion and efteem of mankind, between inward per¬ 
fection concealed from the notice of the world, and 
oulward fplendid diftinCtions; between fenfual and 
intellectual pleafures, between prefent and future 
happinefs ; and muft relinquifli the one for the fake 
of the other. Perfons who aCt not upon firm prin¬ 
ciples, who negleCt to take wifdom and virtue and 
piety for their guides, are very liable in fuch cafes 
to be confufed and thrown into diftrefs. The lefs a 
man knows of the value of things ; the more he 
fuffers liimfelf to be dazzled by outfide appearance 
and fhow; and the more wavering his fentiments 
and inclinations are : the more uncertain will he be 
in this election ; and the oftener will he prefer the 
bad to the good, the worfe to the better. To guard 
you againft this tormenting and dangerous uncer¬ 
tainty, my pious hearers, and to fumifh you with 
fure motives of determination in fuch cafes, is, the 
fcope of my prefent difcourfe. Accordingly, I mean 
Jo anfwer the queftion in our text ; “ There be ma¬ 
ny 
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ny that fay, who will fliew us any good,” what is the 
belt on every occafion ? 

We have already, at various opportunities, poiz¬ 
ed the value of the principal objects that relate to 
human happinefs, or fuch as are generally thought 
to belong to it. We have inveftigated the worth 
and excellence of life, of health, of riches, of ho¬ 
nour, of fenfual, of intelle&ual pleafure, of piety, 
of virtue, of devotion, of religion, of public wor- 
lhip; we have examined the advantages of folitary, 
of focial, of bufv, of rural life, of domeftic happi¬ 
nefs, of friendfhip, of liberty, of learning, and 
others; and we have found that they all abftra&ed- 
ly deferve our regard and efteem, that they all more 
or lefs contribute to our happinefs. Let us now 
compare thefe obje&s together, or fee which of 
them we fhould prefer to the other, which we ought 
to facrifice or relinquifh for the fake of the other, 
when we cannot obtain or poffefs them at once. 
As thou wouldft proceed fafely in thy choice, 
my chriftian brother, let the following rules and de- 
cifory principles be recommended to thee. 

In the firft place, prefer the necefiary to the 
agreeable and convenient. That is the foundation, 
of happinefs ; this a part of the ftruSure thou art to 
ere& upon it. Of that thou canlt not be deprived, 
without being miferable; the want of this only 
leffens thy profperity and thy pleafure. It is agree¬ 
able to increafe riches and to live in opulence: but 
neceifary to have an unfullied confcience, and not 

1 f 4 to 
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to need be alhamed before God or man. It is agree¬ 
able to be efteemed by all men ; but neceflary to be 
allured of the good pleafurc of God, and to be fa- 
tisfied with one’s-felf. It is agreeable to acquire a 
various and extenfive knowledge of all that can con¬ 
tent and gratify the inquifitive mind ; but neceflary 
to be concerned about acquiring folid notions of the 
affairs of our ftation and calling. It is agreeable to 
form various connections with many other people, 
and to enlarge our field of action ; but neceflary 
confcientioufly to correfpond with the clofer connec¬ 
tions in which we Hand, as parents, as fpoufes, as 
jnembers of the community, and to be active and 
lifeful in the narrower circle wherein providence has 
placed us. It is agreeable to live long, and in the 
enjoyment of a vigorous health, but neceflary to live 
virtuoufly and pioufly and habitually ufeful. It is 
agreeable to be decked with outward diflinctions, 
and to be furrounded with a certain fplendour ; but 
neceflary to acquire intrinfic perfection, and to pro¬ 
vide for its conftant improvement. It is convenient 
to be free from all kinds of constraint, to follow our 
inclinations of every fort, to have others at our fer- 
vice, and to divide our time between pleafure and 
repofe ; but neceflary to dilcharge faithfully the du¬ 
ties of our ftation and calling, and to repay by re¬ 
ciprocal fervice, the fervices we receive from fo- 
ciety. All the former we may difpenfe with, and 
not be unhappy ; but with the latter not. Prefer 
therefore in all cafes, what is neceflary, that nyith- 
» out 
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out which thou canft not be happy, to what is mere¬ 
ly agreeable and convenient, what merely in certain, 
refpe&s increafes or raifes thy happinefs ; prefer a 
good confcience to all riches ; the being well pleat 
ing to God, to all human applaufe ; the knowledge 
ncceflary to thy poll and calling, to every other kind 
of knowledge ; thy domeftic and civil conne&ions 
and relations, to all other connections and relations; 
a virtuous and generally ufeful, to the longeft and 
healthieft life without virtue and general ufeful- 
nefs; thy intrinfic perfedion, to all outward dif- 
tin&ions j thy duty, to all conveniences and inde¬ 
pendency : be ready to facrifice all thefe with joy 
whenever thou art obliged to chufe between them. 
The former are neceiTary and effential to thy happi¬ 
nefs ; of the latter thou canft be deprived and yet 
be happy. 

Prize farther, if thou wouldft rightly judge and 
chufe, prize thofe privileges and endowments which 
thou haft thyfelf acquired as the refult and recom- 
penfe of thy wife and good behaviour, at a much 
higher rate than fuch as have fallen to thee, with¬ 
out thy procuring and without thy defert, by means 
of fome favourable concurrence of outward things ; 
even though in the abftract they may be far greater 
and more brilliant than the former. A moderate 
competence, that thou haft earned by prudence and 
honeft flail, by affiduity and labour, is of far more 
value than the greateft riches thou haft inherited, 
or haft acquired by any fortunate contingence. The 

loweft 
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Jo-weft dignity, the moft contra (fled importance, to 
which thou art raifed by thy own abilities, and the 
fervices thou haft rendered to fociety, confers upon 
thee more real honour than all the luftre however 
great, accruing to thee by birth, or that can rever¬ 
berate upon thee from the high and mighty with 
whom thou art connected. The pre-eminences of 
mind and heart, which thou mayeft confider as the 
fruit of thy virtuous efforts, of thy unremitted ef¬ 
forts after higher perfection, fhould be dearer to 
thee than all the gifts and talents, though never fo 
great, for which thou art indebted to nature or early 
education. The teftimony of a good confcience, 
founded on the inward l'entiment of thy integrity, 
and the recompenfe of thy blamelefs and prudent 
conduft, fhould be of more account with thee than, 
the moft flattering approbation and the loudefl ap- 
plaufe of men, who feldom know thee thoroughly, 
and ufually judge more from femblance than from 
reality. The efteein and afleftion fhewn thee on 
thy own account, on account of what thou actually 
art and doft, which is beftowed upon thee as an in¬ 
telligent and good individual, as a ufeful member 
of fociety, fhould be of far more worth to thee than 
the profoundeft marks of deference paid thee on 
account of thy quality, thy office, or thy wealth. 
For all the benefits and honours that accrue to 
thee rather from thyfelf than from fortune, thou 
canft neither obtain nor preferve without the ufe and 
application of thy nobler capacities and powers, 

3 without 
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without becoming a&ually wifcr and better, and 
more perfe£t; and this wifdom, this moral benefit, 
this perfe&ion, remains with thee for ever, abides 
by thee even when thou haft loft all thofe outward 
endowments and privileges, when thou paffeft over 
into a ftate wherein they will no longer avail, and 
ceafe to have any worth. 

Prefer thirdly, my chriftian brother, who wouldft 
form a right judgment of the goods, the pleafures, 
the advantages of this life, of what belongs or is 
deemed to belong to human happinefs, and wouldft 
chufe from amongft thefe things like a wife man, 
prefer what is in thy power to thofe things which 
depend not on thyfelf, but purely on outward cir- 
cumftances and accidental caufes. For the former 
thou wilt not ftrive in vain; they are what thou 
mayft afluredly, thou mayft conftantly have and 
enjoy : whereas, in purfuit of the latter, thou wilt 
frequently throw away thy time and diffipate thy 
faculties, and wilt never be fure of their continu¬ 
ance. It is in thy power to maintain the command 
over thyfelf, tq fhake off the yoke of error, of pre¬ 
judice, of moral fervitude ; but it depends not on 
thee whether thou fhalt rule over others, or be in 
fubferviency to them; whether thou fhalt fill the 
poft of commander, or that of a fubordinate. It is 
in thy power, by a wife and chriftian temper, to 
acquire the bleffednefs of a tranquil and contented 
heart; but it depends not on thee to enjoy the 
endowments of wealth, of might, or of exalted 

ftation. 
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ftation. It is in thy power to cultivate thy mind, 
to purify and to improve thy heart; but it depends 
not on thee to render thy outward circumftances 
as flourifhing and brilliant as thou couldft wifh. It 
is in thy power honeftly and confcientiouily to do 
what thy Itation and calling exaft ; but it depends 
not on thee to effcft with it fo much good about 
thee, and to have fo much influence on the general 
welfare, as thou fain wouldft. It is in thy power 
to diftinguifli thyfelf above others by integrity and 
virtue ; but it depends not always on thee to exalt 
thyfelf over them by extraordinary talents and en¬ 
dowments, or by peculiar merits. It is in thy 
power to enjoy the complacency of God, thy fove- 
reign ruler and judge, and to rejoice in his favour ; 
but it depends not always on thee to obtain the ap- 
plaufe of thy contemporaries, or to fecure the fa¬ 
vour of the great and powerful of the earth. It is 
in thy power to gain the love of thy fellow-crea¬ 
tures by gentlenefs, by kindnefs, by beneficence ; 
but it depends not on thee to be honoured, ad¬ 
mired, promoted by them, or even, to be efteemed 
and rewarded according to thy defert. It is filially 
in thy power to live virtuoufly and pioufly, and 
thus to prepare thyfelf for a fuperior life; but it 
depends not on thee to perform a great and Ihining 
p&rt on the theatre of this life, or to prolong it to 
the extreme point of the age of man. Wafte not 
therefore thy time and thy abilities in the purfuit 
of goods, of eminences, of pleafures, that depend 

nop 
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not on thee, and which as often and dill oftener 
fall to the lot of thole who have never fought nor 
dcfervcd them, than of fuch as have earned them, 
and to whom they are due: but apply them to 
what is in thy power ; fo wilt thou never employ 
them in vain, and thy object, thy felicity, will in¬ 
fallibly he thy reward. 

Prefer fourthly, if thou wouldft judicioufly de¬ 
termine between the objects that relate to human 
happinefs, or are reckoned of that number, prefer 
activity to reft. Reft, inert repofe, is properly 
defect, properly limitation, properly the effect and 
indication of imbecility. Activity alone is life, is 
enjoyment, is happinefs. The more active thou 
art, and the more prudent, the more beneficial thy 
activity is; the more perfect, the more godlike art 
thou. Wouldft thou then triumph in exiftence, 
wouldft thou be happy, and happy in an eminent 
degree; never purfue reft as thy object, but enjoy 
it only as the means to greater activity; and pre¬ 
fer always that which proportionately occupies thy 
faculties, and which promifes thee recompense and 
enjoyment after labour and toil, to that which 
leaves thy powers unemployed, which -lulls thee 
into doth, and promifes thee pleafure or benefit 
that cods thee nothing. Think therefore for thy- 
felf, and decline no pains and refearch, rather 
than let others think for thee, and leave thee no¬ 
thing to do but fimply to acquiefce in tjieir opi¬ 
nions -and decifions. Rather labour thyfelf, and 

by 
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by labouring exercife thy talents, than merely le2 
others labour for thee, and enjoy the fruits of their 
labours in indolent repofe. Prefer a bufy mode of 
life, an office, a truft, that keeps thy mind in 
greater activity and leaves thee little leifure, to any 
other mode of life, to any other charge that em¬ 
ploys thee but little, or not at all, even though 
this be far more profitable and confiderable than 
the other. Prize the pleafure that is the natural 
fruit of thy reflection and induftry, that thou haft 
purchafed with labour and toil, in the fweat of 
thy brow, far before any other prefented thee by 
chance, and which thou mayft limply enjoy, with¬ 
out any previous preparation and any defert of thy 
«wn. The former will render thee far more per¬ 
fect, far more contented and happy, than the lat¬ 
ter; and no exertions, no pains are loft, which 
conduce, to this end; but thou wilt find it gain, 
and gain ftill abiding with thee, when the languor of 
inactive repofe, and its forfeiting enjoyment, leaves 
thee nothing but melancholy reflections behind. 

Would!!: thou fifthly, my chriftian brother, 
form proper eftimates of the endowments, the pri¬ 
vileges, the* pleafores, that compofe the ingredients 
of human happinefs, or are reputed to do fo, and 
wouldft chufe between them as a prudent man; 
prefer the intellectual to the fenfual, that which 
renders thy fpirit more contented and perfect, to ; 
what procures thee pleafure and delight by means- 
of thy feafes alone, or promotes thy outward wel- 
. fare* 
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fare. Animal life, health and vigour of body, 
abundance of earthly goods, are undoubtedly de¬ 
finable obje&s; but intclle&ual life, health and 
vigour of mind, riches in knowledge, in wifdom 
and virtue, are far, far more defirable. The for¬ 
mer may as eafily become prejudicial as profitable 
to us; may as probably render us wretched as 
happy, and a thoufand accidents may deprive us 
of them; thefe are and conftantly remain fubftan- 
fial goods; can never be pernicious to us; but 
render us continually and for ever happy. The 
former are without us, belong not necefTarily to 
ourfelves ; are only connected with us for a longer 
or a fliorter time : thefe belong eflentially tq the 
individual, are indifiblubly connected with us, and 
fubfift as long as we ourfelves fubfift. Never 
hefitate then to facrifice the health of thy body to 
the health and the life of thy foul, the riches that 
confift in gold and filver to the riches of wifdom 
and virtue, thy outward circumftances to thy inward 
perfection, if thou art obliged to chufe between 
them, if thou canft not poflels and preferve them 
together. The former are only the occafions, the 
means of happinefs : thefe are happinefs itfelf. Be¬ 
ware of preferring the means to the end, or of 
11 riving as earneftly for them as for thefe. Station, 
rank, power and authority, are certainly brilliant 
diftinftions; but a cultivated underftanding. Heady 
re&itude, incorruptible fidelity, pious chriftian dif- 
pofitions, a pure heart, a blaraelefs, beneficent life, 

greater 
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greater aflimilation with Jefus, an improvement in 
godlike qualities, arc far, far more valuable dif- 
tinefions. The former belong to thy outward con¬ 
dition, and change immediately with it: thefe adorn 
thy fpirit, and are like it immortal. Let therefore 
not thofe, but thefe be the ultimate aim of thy en¬ 
deavours and defires. Senfual pleafures are un¬ 
doubtedly real pleafures, and when they are regu¬ 
lar and harmlefs, are worthy of thy willies and thy 
moderate purfuit: but far purer, far nobler are the 
pleafures of the mind and the heart; the pleafures 
ariling from the knowledge of truth, the difeharge of 
our duty, beneficence towards our brethren, advance¬ 
ment iii goodnefs, communion with God and glad- 
nefs in him, the animating profpect of a better life. 
The former we hold in common with the bealls of 
the field ; the latter connect us with fuperior intelli¬ 
gences, with the deity bimfelf. Thofe frequently 
leave furfeit, difgufl: and pain behind them ; thefe 
are as beneficial as innocent, and never lofe of their 
value nor their fweets. Therefore let the former 
not hinder thee in the acquifition and enjoyment 
of the latter; let not fenfuality, but reafon, be thy 
guide in the felettion of thy pleafures; prize that 
which fatisfies and cheers thy mind and thy heart 
far above all that flatters thy fenfes; and make no 
hefitation to offer up thefe when thou canft not en¬ 
joy them both. So wilt thou prefer reality to ap¬ 
pearance, the, effential to the agreeable, and fix thy 
happinefs on a foiid bafis. 


To 
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To conclude, wouldft thou rightly apppretiate 
the privileges, the pleafures that relate to human 
happinefs, and difcreetly chufe between them, in 
cafes where they cannot fubfift together; prefer 
the durable to the tranfient, the eternal to the 
temporal. Thou wifheft, not merely for a few days 
or years, thou wifheft to be happy for ever. Seek 
therefore thy happinefs, not in what lafts only for 
a few days or years, and then vanifhes away ; feek 
it principally in fuch objefts as are unfading and 
eternal. All outward things, that now profper, 
pleafe, delight thee,' are tranfitory, are of fhort 
duration; only thy inward perfection, the perfec¬ 
tion of thy fpirit, remains for ever. What is more 
uncertain than the pofleffion of riches ? What 
more tranfient than earthly elevation, than the 
refpeCt and the honour of men ? What is more 
deceitful than their favour ? What more fleeting 
and vain than fenfual pleafure ? What more 
perifhable than health and ftrength, than life itfelf ? 
To what accidents, what changes and revolutions, 
are all thefe privileges and pofleffions liable ? Who 
can confide in them but for a year, but for a day, 
but for an hour, with perfe& affurance? And 
how inevitable is fooner or later their total lofs ! 
Nothing of all thefe will remain with thee in death 
and in the grave; nothing of all thefe will accom¬ 
pany thee into eternity; nothing of all thefe "will 
retain even the fmalleft value in that better world 
to which thou art haftening! No, thither .thou 
VOL, 11. c o wilt 
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wilt be only attended by thy intellectual diflinc- 
tions, thy good difpofitions and actions; there no¬ 
thing will avail thee except wifdom, virtue, integri¬ 
ty, a found underftanding, a well regulated heart, 
a happy alacrity in the exercife of juftice and 
mercy. Thefe alone are lading privileges and en¬ 
dowments ; privileges and endowments that are not 
fubjeCt to the viciffitudes of things, which neither 
death nor the grave can ravilh from thee. If thou 
learn here to think reafonably and nobly ; if thou 
learn here to govern thyfelf, to conquer rhy lulls; 
if thou learn here to ufe all thy faculties and capa¬ 
cities according to his will who gave them to thee, 
and to the good of thy brother; if thou learn to 
love God above all things, and thy neighbour as 
thyfelf; if thou acquire here an unwearied, ef¬ 
fective inclination to all that is right and good, to 
all that is beautiful and great; if thou make at 
prefent the difcharge of thy duty thy joy, and be¬ 
neficence thy pleafure: then art thou happy, and 
wilt remain fo for ever, even though thou art nei- 
ther rich nor great, nor powerful nor healthy, nor 
vigorous, nor of long life. Oh never forget then 
that all vifible things, however brilliant and capti¬ 
vating, are tranfient, and only remain for a little 
while ; but that thy mind is immortal, that thy fu¬ 
ture appointment is great, that this life is only a 
preparation for a higher, and that therefore, in 
regard to thy real felicity, thy whole concern is 
this, that thou advance the perfection of thy mind, 

anfwer 
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anfwer to thy grand appointment, and render thy- 
felf.capable and worthy of thy fuperior life. 

And thefe, my pious hearers, are the decifive 
reafons, thefe the rules that Ihould guide us in our 
judgment and our ele&ion of the obje&s which re¬ 
late to human happinefs, or are fo reputed, and 
will certainly guide us aright. If with regard to all 
the goods, the affairs, the privileges, the pleafures 
and fatisfa&ions of this life, we prefer the neceffary 
to the merely convenient and agreeable, what we 
acquire by reflection and {kill to what accident and 
fortune bellow, what is in our power to what does 
not depend upon us; if we prefer adivity to reft, 
the fpiritual to the fenlible, the lafting to the tran- 
fient and eternals to temporals: then (hall we 
tpake no ftep in vain on the path that leads to hap¬ 
pinefs, and as certainly lay our hand on the glo¬ 
rious prize, as we purfue that path. 


COS 



SERMON XLIX. 


The Vanity of all earthly Things . 


j£jOD, inexhauftible fountain of being, of life, 
of happinefs, thee we adore in the profound- 
eft humility as the Eternal and Immutable; and 
the thought of thee, our creator and father, pre¬ 
vents us, even under the deepeft convi&ion of our 
vanity and the vanity of all earthly things, from 
being fpiritlefs and deje&ed. Yes, we feel that we 
are extremely' feeble and frail, and that all that fur- 
rounds us, is as weak and tranfitory as ourfelves. 
By every day that we pafs we approach nearer the 
term of our courfe, and with it the moment, when 
every vifible obje£l vanilhes from our view and 
links into night. Though here thou conferred on 
us many bleffings, many fatisfaftions and pleafures; 
yet their tenure is extremely precarious, their en¬ 
joyment is but of Ihort duration. Nothing could 
foothe us amidft this manifold viciflitude, nothing 
fatisfy our minds evef'panting after happinefs, were 
we unacquainted with thee and thy gracious difpo- 
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fitions towards us, did we not believe and know 
that thou art goodnefs and love from everlafting to 
everlafting. Yes, in this fentiment we have a firm, 
immovable ground of ferenity and content. By 
thee we are, by thee we fubfift, by thee we already 
enjoy innumerable benefits, and by thee we may 
hope to continue eternally and to be eternally 
happy. Oh might this grand, this bleffed fenti- 
Inent be conftantly prefent to us; might it be our 
guide, our inftructor, our comforter on every path 
of our lives ! How juftly ihould we then judge of 
all things, how wifely ufe all things, how fefely 
and confidently proceed to the proper end of our 
being! Oh teach us then to hold the things of 
this world for what they are, to moderate our 
wilhes and defires in regard to them, and to look 
more at the invifible than at the vifible. Blefs like- 
wife to the promotion of thefe views the meditations 
we are now about to begin. Lead us to know the 
truth, and by the knowledge of it to become wife 
and bleffed. We implore it of thee with filial con¬ 
fidence, as the votaries of Jefus; and repofing a 
firm faith in his promifes, further addrefs thee, 
paying: Our father, &c. 
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ECCLES. i. 1. 


Vanity of vanities, faith the preacher, vanity of vanities, ali 
is vanity. 


gOME truths there are which every one allows to 
be not more certain than important: and yet, in 
Regard pf moft men, are as barren and inert as though 
they related to infignificant trifles, and were ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. Nor ought we to be furprifed at 
this, pious hearers. Man, corrupted man, is a 
creature feldom confident with himfelf, and whofe 
knowledge and actions are but too often at variance. 
Whence does this arife ? He ftands ftill at general 
conceptions, which, becaufe they are general, affeQ; 
him but little, or even not at all. He lofes himfelf 
amidft the prodigious multitude of the particular 
objefts to which they relate. He gives himfelf no 
concern about the particular relation every truth has 
to him and his moral date, knowing beforehand 
that fuch invedigations mud end in his humiliation, 
his (jpnfufion, his embarraffment, his difquietude. 
— Who doubts, (that I may illuflrate what I ad¬ 
vance by a familiar example), who doubts for a 
moment about the vanity of all earthly things ? 
Who does not believe that our lives are precarious 
and ihort; that all the privileges, endowments and 
pleafures of the earth, are frail and tranfient; and 

that 
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that at length the figure of this world paffes away ? 
But, does the affent we give to thefe truths produce 
the fruits of virtue and piety it is fo naturally adapt¬ 
ed to bring forth ? Does it render mankind in ge¬ 
neral humble, and heavenly minded ? Does it mo¬ 
derate their attachment and love to that which is 
vifible and tranfitory ? Does it teach them to make 
a faithful and confcientious ufe of the advantages 
which God has given them, and of the invaluable 
time he affords them ? Does it infpire them with a 
true zeal in providing for futurity, and induce them 
to prepare for that never-ending life, to which they 
are every hour, every moment approaching ? Does 
it move them to hold fuch a condud as becomes the 
citizens of heaven and the candidates for a bleffed 
immortality ? No, woeful experience fhews us the 
contrary. Thefe truths are perhaps fufficiently be¬ 
lieved ; but they are not thought upon with ftedfaft- 
nefs and frequency enough ; they are too foon loft 
fight of; they are fometimes purpofely banifhed 
from the mind; at leaft, we do not often with fuffi- 
cient attention and impartiality turn the intellectual 
eye inward, fix our reflexions on ourfelves and our 
condud: and hence it arifes, that we feel not their 
falutary influence. — I conceive it therefore my du¬ 
ty, pious hearers, to admonifh you and myfelf of 
thefe truths; and to devote the prefent moments to 
the fubjed of the vanity of all earthly things. May 
thefe meditations make a deep and lading impref- 
fion on our hearts ; may they have a bleffed influ- 
g g 4 
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.ence on the whole of our future conduct, and ren¬ 
der us wife to eyerlafting happinefs ! 

You know who was the author of this Juft and 
well known fentence which we have taken for our 
text; and when you confider the principal circum- 
ftances of his life, it will not be difficult for you to 
perceive that his judgment in, this matter ought to 
have great weight; as it is grounded on an accurate 
knowledge of earthly things, and a long experience 
of their agreeablenefs, on one fide ; and of their in- 
fufficiency and emptinefs on the other. Were it 
fome gloomy moralift, fome anchorite, or mifan- 
thropift, who, deftitute of all the conveniences of 
life, from his difmal folitude, furrounded by the 
fhades of death, called out to you, that all was va¬ 
nity ; you would probably vouchfafe no attention 
to his voice. His teftimony would make little im- 
preflion on you. You would be more difpofed to 
pity him, than to fubmit to his precepts, and take 
his word infuch a matter as this. You would pro¬ 
nounce him incompetent ts decide on the value of 
things, which perhaps he had never feen, had never 
pofleffed, had never enjoyed; and which he only 
reviled, as you might imagine, becaufe he was 
obliged to forego them. Is not this very often the 
precipitate and partial judgment, you pafs on the ad¬ 
monitions of your teachers, and by which you not 
unfrequently deftroy their effedt ? When we repre¬ 
sent to you aU that is terreftrial and vifible as empty 
and vain; when we difcourfe to you of the honours, 

of 
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of the poffcflions, of the joys of this world, as ol 
things that deferve but fmall eftimation and attach¬ 
ment ; when we maintain that the poffeflion and en¬ 
joyment of fuch things can procure no real happi- 
nefs to a rational and immortal creature ; when we 
tell you, that we are here upon earth in a date of 
exercife and difdpline, and that this is not the place 
of our deftination ; when we exhort you principal¬ 
ly to afpire after what is heavenly and eternal, and to 
provide for futurity: with how many perfons do 
thefe declarations and admonitions lofe all their 
weight, becaufe they imagine, and that frequently 
without the flighted foundation, that it is in a man¬ 
ner from condraint, and more from duty than from 
convidlion, that we fo judge and difeourfe; and 
that we probably Ihould foon change our language, 
were we thrown into another way of life, or if we 
were placed in different, and, according to the ge¬ 
neral opinion, more fortunate circumdances! ( 

will not now examine the weaknefs and infufEciency 
of thefe fubterfuges and evafions; I will not fay, 
that truth, virtue and religion, always remain truth, 
virtue and religion j and that they therefore always 
as fuch deferve our edeem, our obedience, ourfub- 
miflion, let their teachers and defenders conduflt 
themfelves as they will. I {hall at prefent only ap¬ 
peal to the expreflion of the author of our text, 
againd whofe tedimony no one, not even the cor¬ 
rupted of the worldly-minded, can bring any fpe- 
cious accufation either of ignorance or partiality. 

It 
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It is Solomon who makes his appearance as the 
teacher of the human race, calling out to deluded 
mortals, “ It is all vanity, it is all vanity !” And 
who was this Solomon ? Was he fome unfortunate 
prince, who encountered infuperable difficulties in 
whatever he undertook; who was hated of his fub- 
jecls, haraffed and perfecuted by his neighbours; 
who, by a long feries of difappointments, had loft 
all heart and tafte for every beautiful and charming 
objedt of the earth; or who knew not the more re¬ 
fined and nobler fatisfactions of life ? No. He was, 
as hiftory informs us, the wifeft and the happieft 
monarch of his times. Beloved of his fubjedts, 
feared by his neighbours, refpected by remoter na¬ 
tions, he enjoyed a flourifhing and uninterrupted 
profperity. The moft extenfive and uncommon 
knowledge adorned his mind ; and his power left 
him in want of no refource for executing and ex¬ 
pending his views, and for fatisfying his defires, if 
they were to be fatisfied. The fplendour and mag¬ 
nificence of his court, the exuberance of his trea- 
fures, and the wifdom he difplayed in his adtions 
and difcourfte, made his very name renowned in 
•foreign lands. “ His wifdom, as the fcripture 
fpeaks, excelled the wifdom of all the children of 
the eaft country, and all the wifdom of Egypt. 
Nay, he was wifer than all men.” With thefe ad¬ 
vantages he pofleffed whatever can flatter the fenfes, 
all that his heart could defire to fatiate him with a 
fuperflaity of joy. To him no kind of pleafure was 

unknown; 
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unknown; and his days were fpent in jollity and 
Tnirth. Hear how he expreffes himfelf on thisfub- 
ject: “ I made me great works ; I builded me 
houfes ; 1 planted me vineyards ; I made me gar¬ 
dens and orchards, and planted trees in them of all 
kinds of fruits. I made me pools of water, to water 
therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees : I got 
me fervants and maidens, and had fervants born in 
my houfe ; alfo I had great poffefiions of great and 
fmall cattle, above all that were in Jerufalem before 
me : I gathered me alfo filver and gold, and the pe¬ 
culiar treafure of kings and of the provinces: I got 
me men fingers and women fingers, and the delights 
of the fons of men. — And whatfoever mine eyes 
defired I kept not from them $ I withheld not my 
heart from any joy.” But hear likewife what judg¬ 
ment he paffes upon all this: • “ Then I looked on 
all the works that my hands had wrought, and on 
the labour that I had laboured to do ; and behold 
all was vanity and vexation of fpirit, and there was' 
no profit under the fun.” This is what he alfo af¬ 
firms in our text, and indeed throughout the whole 
book from whence it is taken. Ye who love the 
world and what is in the world, more than God, 
who place your higheft felicity in the poffeffion and 
enjoyment of earthly things, and feek your entire 
fatisfa&ion in them, what have ye to offer againff 
fuch teftimony as this ? with what arguments can 
you invalidate it ? how can you palliate and juftify 
your folly ? Is it not of a tendency to make the 

deepell 
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deepefl impreffion upon you ; is it not calculated to 
rouze you from your carnal lethargy, and bring 
you to reflexion, when you hear fo wife, fo power- 
ful and profperous a monarch; when you hear 
the acuteft judge, the mod tranquil poffeffor of 
whatever is beautiful and charming that the earth 
contains, declare, “ that all is vanity; that all is 
vanity ? ” 

Yet his evidence, ftrong and incontrovertible as 
it is, is not the only, is not the firmed foundation 
on which the truth of this pofition refts. The very 
nature of the thing, the conftant and unvarying 
experience of all mankind and of all ages, our own 
fenfations, and the teftimony of our hearts, fet it 
beyond a doubt. We need only fix a keen and 
fteady look on the conftitution and fettlement of 
the obje&s before us ; we need only compare them 
together on their different fides ; we have only to 
afk ourfelves how far they make us happy, for 
acquiring a thorough conviction of the juftice of 
Solomon’s affertion. Riches and honours, the 
pleafures of fenfe, wifdom and knowledge, life 
itfelf, all is vanity. That is, all thefe poffellions 
are fleeting and inconftant; they laft but a fhort 
time; they are not capable of fatisfying the human 
heart, of coming up to its defires, and of procur¬ 
ing it a real and durable felicity. Let us examine 
them fomewhat more particularly apart. 

The greateft riches are vain. I wijj not here take 
notice how much labour and toil, how many fleep- 

lefg 
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lefs nights, how many bafe and fervile adtions, how 
many abnegations of the mpft innocent pieafures, 
it cofts th6 generality of mankind, to acquire a fu- 
perfluity. I will not remark what a confiderable 
portion of their life is fpent before they have reach¬ 
ed their aim, how often they lavifh their abilities irk 
vain, and how often they mifs of the goal towards 
which they run with the mod anxious folicitude. 
We will allow that they have furmounted all thefe 
difficulties, and that they are in adiu'al poffeflkm of 
the greateft treafures. What fort of treafures are 
they ? Are they not, in their very nature, fleeting 
and inconftant ? Are they not treafures which 
moth and ruft corrupt, which thieves break in to 
fteal ? Are they not treafures which, as the faga- 
cious monarch obferves, often make themfelves 
wings, and quickly leave their poffeflbr ? May not 
a man be deprived of them by a thoufand difaftrous 
events, which he is neither able to forefee nor pre¬ 
vent ; may he not, when he is lead; aware of it, be 
plunged from the height of opulence down to the 
depths of poverty and indigence; and is he ever per¬ 
fectly fure that this will not happen ? And will thefe 
trealures follow him into the other world ? Muft 
he not at his death forfake them for ever ? As he 
came naked into the world, is it not certain that he 
can carry nothing out ? Can thefe things futisfy 
their poffeflbr, be they of long or of fhort duration ? 
Can they make him truly happy ? Does not eon- 
ftant experience convince tis, that the thifft of gold 

and 
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and filver is always increafing in violence, and that 
it is never to be allayed 5 that “ he who loveth 
filver fhall not be fatisfied with filver, nor he that 
loveth abundance with increafe ?” — Or can thefe 
poffeffions aflfuage our pains ? Can they give us 
health and ftrength when we lie languifhing in dif- 
eafe ? Can they heal our fpirit when it is wound¬ 
ed, or remove cares and difquietude from our 
hearts ? Can they recover the lofs of a darling 
fpoufe, an only fon, or a trufty friend ? Can they 
fhield us from the terrors of death ? Muft they 
not rather make the fight of the grave more hide¬ 
ous to us than it is in itfelf ? How true it is, in 
all thefe refpe&s, that a man’s life confifteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he poffeffeth! 

But perhaps the honour of this world is lefs vain 
than riches ? Perhaps that may be more adapted 
to procure us an effential and lafling felicity than 
they ? How egregioufly, my friends, fhould we 
err, were we to pay the flighteft attention to this 
fuppofition i Wherein then confifts the honour 
of this world ? In the favourable opinions which 
other men form of our advantages, of our talents 
and acquirements, of our virtues and merits. And 
on what are thefe opinions founded ? But feldom 
are they the refult of mature and impartial confi- 
deration, a true knowledge of our charafter and 
conduct, an undiffembled efteem for the worth and 
virtues we poffefs. They are founded in general 
on an outward appearance, which vanifhes away 

on 
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on a cloler infpe&ion, or upon fome fortunate inci¬ 
dent, or on mean felf-intereft, or on falfehood and 
deceit. One will honour us, that we may do ho¬ 
nour to him in return. Another will praife. our 
accomplilhments, that he may acquire the reputa¬ 
tion of being a difcerner and a patron of merit. 
A man will applaud virtue in others, that he may 
conceal the want of it in himfelf, and that he may 
be reputed among the number of her friends. We 
are often times flattered for the fake of gaining 
our favour, our affiftance, our fupport, or for 
more efle&ually doing us an injury. And who are 
they whofe approbation and applaufe compofe what 
is ufually called the honour of the world ? They 
are for the moll part men that are deftitute of all 
refpe&able and praife-worthy qualities themfelves ; 
who fufifer themfelves to be guided by their fan¬ 
cies, their paflions, their fears and their hopes; 
with whom prejudice and caprice do the office 
of principles; who truft to every ambiguous or 
doubtful report, and never afford it their invefti- 
gation; who frequently know not what is either 
truly great, or honourable, or noble; and there¬ 
fore, according to the expreflion of the prophet, 
call light darknefs, and darknefs light. They are 
men who, for the mod part, only pronounce on 
the generality of actions according to their fuccefs, 
without attending to the motives and the intentions 
of them; who admire and revere whatever is un¬ 
common, whatever makes noife and parade, but 
6 difregard 
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difreg^rd unoftentatious virtue, and value not the 
truly great a&ions which the wife and good man 
performs in the noifelefs tenor of his life. What 
then is more fickle and inconftant than the judg¬ 
ment of mankind ? How fmall a matter is necef- 
fary for making you forfeit their favour ? How 
often does it happen that they diflike, rejeft, un¬ 
dervalue, and condemn to-day, the very things 
they yefterday approved and extolled ? Is not 
hiftory full of examples of fuch perfons as have 
been for fome time the darlings of the people, and 
on a fudden have become the objeds of their bit- 
tereft hatred and moft implacable fury ? Shall then 
the honour and applaufe of this world, which com¬ 
monly refts upon fo infecure a foundation, which 
is diftributed by fuch partial judges., which is fo 
eafily loft and turned into difgrace, which procures 
us no effenti&l advantage, which ordinarily, on the 
contrary, poifons our hearts, and renders us infen. 
fible to the infinitely more precious approbation of 
God and our confidence, puffs us up with a ridicu¬ 
lous and culpable pride, which at length muft fade 
and be huried with us in the grave, can it fatisfy our 
minds, and procure us a real and permanent felici¬ 
ty ? Can it be anything but fancy, foDy and vanity ? 

And muft we not pronounce the fame of fenfual 
pleafures, which fuch numbers of deluded mortals 
take for their greateft comforts ? How vain, how 
fleeting,-,how inftantaneous are they! The mo- 
mentiitejbegin to enjoy them they elude our grafp; 

they 
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they die, as it were, in their birth; and never 
anfwer the expectation of him that purfues them* 
We look towards them with the utmoft avidity* we 
feek them with painful anxiety, we promife our* 
felves the moil ravifhing joy in their poffeffion, and 
efteem ourfelves happy in the profpect; but no 
fooner is our defire affuaged than we find ourfelves 
cheated; we awake, and the lhadowy vifion, that 
delighted us in our dream, is gone; our rapture is 
turned into fatiety, loathing, difquietude j very often 
giving place to the deepeft confufion, the moil pun* 
gent forrow, and the fharpeft flings of confdence. 
The moil exquifite fenfual delights by repeated 
enjoyment lofe their charms ; and the contra&ed 
circle of worldly joys is fo foon run through, that 
no diverfification is able to compenfate their in* 
herent defedts. Our fenfes become enfeebled by 
degrees, our powers exhaufled, our paflions lefs 
adtive, and what caufed us at firft the moll delight¬ 
ful fenfations, becomes prefently indifferent to us, 
or even utterly irkfome. We all find ourfelves 
obliged, fooner or later, to “ fay of laughter, it is 
mad; and of mirth, what doth it?” But can 
pleafures of fuch a nature fa.tisfy our foul ? Can 
they fuffice our capacious defires which expand to 
infinity ? Can we, without a fet determination of 
deceiving ourfelves, feek in them a true, a durable 
happinefs, a happinefs fuited to our capacities? 
Ye. who follow your depraved inclinations, and lead 
an entirely fenfual life, we appeal to your own ex -,; 
vol. u. H H perieuce. 
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pericnce. Can you deny it, that the pleafures you 
fo eagerly purfue very often deceive you, that they 
very often border on diffatisfa&ion, and that it 
commonly follows them clofe behind ? Can you 
deny it, that you frequently feel a fecret remorfe 
difturbing you in the midft of your delights, and 
embittering their enjoyment; and that your heart,- 
arnidft all the pleafures and charms this earth can 
afford you, remains empty and unfatisfied ?. And, 
if you cannot deny this, you confefs that all fenfual 
pleafures are vain, and incapable of procuring a 
folid felicity to man. 

But may not the pleafures of the mind, which 
promife human wifdom and knowledge to their vo¬ 
taries, be exempt from thefe defe&s, may not they 
be adapted to procure us what the others are un¬ 
able to bellow ? No, my friends, they are like- 
wife vain; “ In much wifdom is much grief,” fays 
the preacher, “ and he that increafeth knowledge, 
increafeth farrow.” And indeed, when we conli- 
der how much time and toil, how much refle£tion, 
how much difficult, and fometimes unpleafant in- 
veftigation, are neceflary to acquire what is called 
wifdom and knowledge ; and how little we obtain 
by the molt unremitted application, and the molt 
ftrenuous efforts, how Ihort we fall of our defigns,, 
after the exertion of all our powers y and what a 
talk it is to diftinguilh ourielves by difcoveries im¬ 
portant and ufefui to human fociety, difcoveries 
that tend to its real improvement, from the great 

2 multitude 
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multitude of fuch as are called the wife and learn¬ 
ed ; when we reflect how many infurmountable 
difficulties and obdacles, how many enemies and 
dangers we meet with on the way that leads to 
truth, how often our underflanding deceives us, 
obfcured by prejudice, or blinded by paffion, how 
apt we are to take fpecious appearance for reality, 
how often one fingle ray of light points out to us 
the vanity of what we have been labouring upon for 
feveral years, and reprefents the moil ingenious 
fyflem, which we held to be immoveable, as hav¬ 
ing no foundation at all but in the flimzy materials 
of our own imagination; when we confider the 
infirmity of our reafon, the lhortnefs of our view, 
and to what narrow limits all our faculties are cir- 
cumfcribed, how imperfect and infignificant is hu¬ 
man knowledge, in comparifon of what we do not, 
and of what we cannot know, and how obfcure, 
how vague, how doubtful and incomplete the moll 
of our conceptions are; when we in Ihort obferve 
that the wifeft of mortals are mod fenfible of their 
weaknefs, and mod clearly perceive the fcantinefs 
of their perceptions, that new depths are continually 
opening before them which they cannot fathom, 
and that nothing is competent to fatisfy their un¬ 
bounded curiofity: I fay, when we ponder thefe 
things, we cannot deny the vanity of human wif- 
dom, we are forced to confefs, that ** it is hidden 
from the eyes of all living creatures.” “ The 
thoughts of mortal men are miferable, and all their 
h h a judgments 
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judgments are uncertain.” And how greatly is 
the value of this wifdom lefiened by its being, like 
all other things, fubjed to inconftancy, and of very 
fhort duration ? Let the fcholar, the philofopher, 
colled ever fo great a flock of curious knowledge; 
let him underfland all languages, all the works and 
monuments of antiquity, the whole compafs of an¬ 
cient and modern hiltory, all the experiments man¬ 
kind have made for explaining the latent operations 
of nature; all the conjedures that have been form¬ 
ed upon them; let him comprehend all the arts 
and fciences, as perfedly as they can be under- 
flood ; we will acknowledge his merits, and not 
refufe him the honour that is fo juftly his due: 
but will he retain this knowledge in the grave ? 
will he take it with him into the other world ? will 
it there appear to him either fo great or fo impor¬ 
tant as he now thinks it to be ? . Certainly not. He 
will forget the greatefl part of it for ever. He will, 
if he ftill recoiled it, blufh at his puerile errors, his 
precipitate judgments, his perverfe decifions. He 
will confider mod fubjeds in a quite other manner, 
and then, for the fir ft time, come out of darknefs 
into light. In this refped what the Preacher elfe- 
where fays is true j “ There is no work, nor de¬ 
vice, nor knowledge, - nor wifdom, in the grave 
whither we go.” 

And how foon are mortals overtaken by this re¬ 
volution ! Our life itfelf is altogether vanity. It 
lafts but a very fhoit time} and the greateft part of 
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it glides imperceptibly away, unufed, and unen¬ 
joyed. We are continually advancing to the filent 
tomb, and to the endlefs ages of eternity; and 
before we are aware of it, we are Handing on the 
verge of our earthly career. We are on no day, 
at no hour, in no moment; fecure from death. 
Neither youth, nor health, nor ftrength, neither 
riches, nor honours; can defend us from this king 
of terrors. The unconfoious child, the blooming 
youth, the vigorous man, as well as decrepid and 
trembling age, muft obey his call. But few reach 
the extreme period of human life ; and the great- 
eft part muft away before they have tailed the 
comforts, the advantages, the pleafures of it: be¬ 
fore they have well begun to live. And how far 
then is this period from us ? Is it perhaps a thou- 
fand years remote, is it whole epochas before us, 
which yet, when compared to eternity, would be 
but as the twinkling of an eye ? No, “ the days 
of our age are threefcore years and ten; and though 
men be fo ftrong that they come to fourfeore years,' 
yet is their ftrength then but labour and forrow: 
fo foon pafleth it away, and we are gone.” Can 
we then, in any of thefe refpe&s, doubt in the 
fmalleft degree of the truth of Solomon’s exclama¬ 
tion, “ All is vanity ; all is vanity ?” 

Have we however, pious hearers, reafon at all 
times to meditate on this truth; are we never want¬ 
ing in occafions to remind us of it; yet the.pre- 
fent day fumilhes us with one of a more folemn 
h h 3 nature. 
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nature. We have gone through another year. 
Short as that portion of time is in itfelf, confi- 
derable it is, however to man whofe life is but a 
hand's breadth, whofe eternal lot depends on the 
proper ufe of the years he has here to pafs on earth. 
What can appear more frivolous in actual exift- 
ence than the purfuits and Occupations of child¬ 
hood ? Yet upon the proper improvement of this 
feafon depend the wifdom, the utility, the happi¬ 
nefs of riper years. Thus it is with life, which is 
the period of our education for a future ftate, and 
unlefs we duly employ this time, we fhall be more 
unqualified to derive happinefs even from the 
happinefs of heaven, than the mofl rude uncul¬ 
tivated peafant can. be to receive pleafure or in- 
ftru&ion from the abftrufe refearches of philofo- 
phy. We look upon all our neighbours as mortal j 
we form fchemes to ourfelves upon their deceafe, 
but forget all the while that we ourfelves are to 
die. O foolifh and infatuated race, will you al¬ 
ways continue deaf to the voice of wifdom ? Will 
neither the inftru&ions of the living, nor the warn¬ 
ings of the dead, induce you to ferious thoughts ? 
Will you continue to lengthen your profpe&s, 
when perhaps you ftand on the very verge of life; 
and can you enjoy the banquet, when the fwond 
hangs over your head by a Angle hair? Who 
knows what a day may bring forth ? The morn¬ 
ing has fmiled upon multitudes, who before the 
evtn.ng have flept the fleep of death. The tongue 

of 
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•of the preacher will fhortly be mute. The ears 
which hear thefe fayings may foon be {hut for ever ; 
and the heart that now throbs at the thought, may 
in a little While be mingled with the clods of the val¬ 
ley. Some who laftfundayworfhiped within thefe 
walls, are now gone to the eternal world* and hea¬ 
ven only knows how foon fome of us may follow. 

But {hall we flop fhort at the bare acknowledg¬ 
ment of the foregoing truths? Should we content 
ourfelves with the conviction of their certainty ? A 
lamentable certainty this would be, if it were of 
no farther utility to us! A certainty that would in 
that cafe embitter the whole courfe of our life, ren¬ 
der all its pleafures infipid, dejed us at every the 
leaft misfortune, reprefent death to us under the 
mod frightful images, and entirely overwhelm us 
at its approach, is it expedient for us to profit by 
thefe truths, we fhould make a totally different ufe 
of them. They fhould be continually prefent to 
our mind, and have a permanent, uniform influ¬ 
ence upon our life and condud. They fhould mo¬ 
derate our efteem and affedion for the privileges 
and endowments of the world, and make us treat 
them with a generous contempt. They fhould in¬ 
duce us to feek our happinefs and joy where they 
are only to be found, and to purfue with all our ar¬ 
dour the poffeflion and enjoyment of thofe things 
that are conftant and everlafting. — And what are 
thefe things ? God, my friends, God is eternal. 
He has always been, and will for ever be. His 
h h 4 mercy 
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mercy is unchangeable: it is the inexhauftible 
fource of light, of life and happinefs. Whoever 
is in communion with him, and may be numbered 
with his friends, mny promife himfelf an eternal, 
an uninterrupted felicity. Our fpirit is everlafting. 
If it had a beginning, yet it will know no end. It 
will never difcontinue to think, to will, to be happy 
or unhappy. It will live when our body is crum¬ 
bled in the grave, nd reduced to dull and allies. 
Truth and virtue are eternal: no change of time 
can deftroy them. They will furvive the confla¬ 
gration of the world. They will be in the new hea¬ 
ven and on the new earth, what they are at pre- 
fent. They will then be the perfection and happi¬ 
nefs of all rational creatures. Thefe are things that 
merit all our attention, and all our cares. They 
fhould therefore be the objeCt of all our defires, 
our views and exertions. If by the way of repent¬ 
ance, of faith and fanetifkation, we fecure to our- 
felves the favour and complacency of the fupreme 
being j-bf we make the redemption and the falvation 
of our immortal fpirit the grand concern of life ; 
if we feek in earneft the kingdom of God and his 
righteoufncfs ; if we llrive ever farther to advance 
in the knowledge of revealed, truth, and in the 
practice of the chriitian virtues, and to become rich 
in good works: then our happinefs refts upon a 
fure foundation ; then we walk the way that leads 
to true enjoyment, to folid and eternal blifs; then 
may we be tranquil amid the viciflitudes of all 
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earthly things, and behold with indifferent eyes 
their emptinefs and vanity. Then, let the heavens 
and the earth pafs away, let the elements melt with 
fervent heat, and every work of man be dellroyed z 
we fhall ftill remain ; we fhall rife above the ruins 
of a demolifhed world, and our hopes will never be 
put to confufion. 

Nezu-year’s day t 1764. 



SERMON L. 


Of the practical Character of Jefus Chrijl. 


£^.OD, we are here afiembled before thee to 
awaken in our minds fuch ideas and fentiments 
as may fit us for worthily celebrating the holy 
flipper. Of what important, what falutary tranf- 
a&ions does this feafon remind us! How un¬ 
grateful, how infenfibie fhould we be were we to 
remain cold and unaffefled at it! It is confecrated 
to the commemoration of Jefus and his great work 
on earth; to the commemoration of our authentic 
teacher and guide, our magnanimous deliverer 
and faviour. And in this commemoration we find 
whatever can foothe, comfort, quicken and re¬ 
joice us ! Light in darknefs, ftrength under a deep 
fenfe of our weaknefs, fortitude in afflictions, hope 
in death ! Oh might the image of our loving, fuf- 
fering, dying Lord, who by his love, by his fuffer- 
ings and by his death brought falvation to the 
world, be ever before our eyes ! Might all, and 
particularly his laft difcourfes and actions, be deeply 

engraven 
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engraven on our hearts, bringing forth in them 
fruits of amendment and comfort an hundredfold I 
— Yes, blefled be to us the commemoration of our 
divine inftructor, who has brought down to us from 
heaven every truth that has a tendency to improve 
and comfort us, and has tranfplanted us from the 
regions of darknefs into the kingdom of light! 
Through him we know thee, the only true God; 
and know thee as our Father, who loves us, pro¬ 
vides for us, and even vouchfafes his grace to his 
difobedient, prodigal children, when they amend 
and return to him. Through him we know the 
way that leads to thee and to eternal felicity. He 
has difcovered to us this way; has cleared and 
fmoothed it for us; has gone before us on it j has 
imprefled it with his venerable footfteps ; has con¬ 
firmed his doctrine by his entire life and by his 
moft holy death, and thus fecured us againft all 
fear of deception. Yes, may his doctrine be ever 
dear to us as divine truth ; may it be the guide of 
our life and our comfort in death ! Blefled be to 
us the commemoration of the Harmlel’s, the Holy 
and the Juft, in whofe mouth was no guile, who 
never did wrong, who never did any thing but the 
belt! Who went about doing good, taking under 
his care the ignorant, the erroneous, the forrowful, 
the wretched! W horn compaffion and charity, 
light, lib.rcy, relief, deliverance and joy accom¬ 
panied in all his ways; whofe words were pure 
truth and wifdom, whofe deeds the exprelfion of 

the 
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the fublimeft virtue! God, what a pattern of the 
height of human perfection haft thou given us in the 
example of thy fon Jefus! How venerable, how 
amiable does innocence of heart, love towards thee 
and all mankind, an entirely virtuous, holy, gene¬ 
rally ufeful life appear to us in the perfon and in the 
conduCt of our Lord! Aflift us then, o fovereign 
mercy, in following him, in ftretching after him, in 
gaining a continually nearer and brighter refem- 
blance of him, in ever becoming more conformable 
to him! For thefe unfpeakable benefits we humbly 
addrefs thee, and conclude in that form of prayer 
which he himfelf vouchfafed to give us. Lord, 
teach us to pray. Pray thou thyfelf in us. Our 
father, &c. 


Philipp, ii. 5, 


Let this mind be in you which was alfo in Chrift jefus. 

F the words of our text, the temper and conduCt 
of Jefus Chrift are propofed as a model for ours, 
to the imitation of which we are under the ftrongeft 
obligations, and with which we fhould conftantly 
endeavour more and more to affimilate. This is a 
propofition which in the feriptures of the New Tefta- 
ment very frequently occurs, is repeated on all oc* 
cafions,and earneftly inculcated on chriftians,. Cer. 
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tainly It mull be of the greateft importance; it muft 
be very clofely connedted with the defign of chrif- 
tianity; it muft form an effential part of it. No 
doubt but it is, pious hearers. We render our- 
felves unworthy of the name of chriftians, we for¬ 
feit all title to the privileges and felicities combined 
with it, unlefs we follow the example of our lord 
and mafter, and ufe all diligence to exprefs it in our 
whole deportment. Indeed Chrift had many pre¬ 
rogatives that elevated him far above us and all man¬ 
kind, and which render it impoffible for us to do 
what he did, in all particulars. He was the Son of 
God : he was an extraordinary prophet and teach¬ 
er : the Mediator and Redeemer of mankind. As 
fuch, he tranfadted many affairs and performed ma¬ 
ny adtions which we cannot imitate; as neither our 
abilities, nor the relations in which we ftand to God 
and man, nor our vocations, nor the circumftances 
in which we are placed, are adapted to them. But 
the virtuous, the pious, the beneficent, and mag¬ 
nanimous temper which is the principle of all the 
dil'courfes and adtions of Chrift j the pure and ge¬ 
nerous views he had in them; the ardour, the fi¬ 
delity, the refolution with which he executed the 
will of his heavenly father, and the purport of his 
million on earth j the humility,, the meeknefs, the 
patience, the charity he difplayed in his whole be¬ 
haviour : thefe are what wc Ihould propofe for our 
.pattern and rule in every part of our condudt. In 
thefe particulars we may and ihould have that mind 
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in us which was alfo in him; and fo walk as he alfo 
walked. To excite you, pious hearers, to this, I 
fhall endeavour by the divine afliftance, to colleCt 
the principal features in the practicable or moral 
character of our faviour which are difperfed in the 
evangelical hiftory, and hold up to your view the 
charming portrait of his virtue and piety. May this 
picture, incomplete and defective as it will be, affeCt 
our hearts and be continually before our eyes! May 
it render virtue and piety truly venerable and ami¬ 
able to us, and forcibly impel us to the practice of 
diem I 

I feel the difficulty, my friends, I feel how ardu¬ 
ous a talk it is to delineate the great, the exalted, 
the amiable character of our lord and mafter, and 
to place it in its proper light; and if I were ever de- 
firous of greater abilities and talents, of a nicer fen- 
fibility to moral beauty and excellence, it is at this 
moment when I am venturing on fuch an amazing 
objeCt. In it everything that is grand, that is beau¬ 
tiful, that is good, that is excellent blend and unite. 
It is a portrait without a flaw; a virtue without de- 
feCt; an entire life compofed of unfpotted reCtitude, 
of unfullied dignity, of unremitted beneficence in 
fcntiments and actions. 

Chrift was perfectly free from all faults and fail¬ 
ings. No fin, no infirmity, no mean views, no 
impure motives, no negligence and indolence in 
good, ever once obfcured the luftre of his refplen- 
dent merit. “ He was holy, harmlefs, undefiled, 

and 
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and feparate from finners.” “ He did no fin, nei¬ 
ther was guile found in his mouth.” He could, 
with the greateft unreferve, appeal eren to the tef- 
timony of his enemies; and fay to them as he did, 
* e Which of you convinced* me of fin V* Perufe, 
pious hearers, the hiftory that the evangeBfts have 
tranfmkted to us of his Hfe; and you will not find, 
either in his fpeeches or in his a&ions, any the 
flighteft indication of pride, or ambition, or hatred, 
or revenge, or fenfuality, or any other baleful paf- 
fion; but you will always meet with the plaineft 
demonftrations of the virtue that is in oppofition to 
every fault. 

How pure, how exalted, how conftant and ac¬ 
tive was the goodnefs of our Redeemer! The pro- 
foundefl veneration and the tendered love towards 
God, his heavenly father, filled and employed all 
the capacities of his foul. They animated and di¬ 
rected the whole of his conduCt. Solitary and fami¬ 
liar converfe with that glorious being was the nour- 
ifhment and invigoration of his fpirit. He not only 
attended carefully and regularly the public worlhip 
while he fojourned among mankind ; he not only 
ebferved all the ceremonies of it that were of divine 
appointment: but he walked always in the prefence 
of God. His thoughts and affections were inceffantly 
directed to him; he was eonftantly engaged in me¬ 
diation and fecret prayer j and neither the weari- 
fome labours of the day, nor the terrors of dark- 

nefs. 
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nefs, could hinder him from palling whole flights ill 
devotion. 

His obedience to God, his heavenly father, was 
as voluntary as it was conftant and invariable. “ Be¬ 
hold I come, fays he, to do thy will, o God ! 
Yea, thy law is within my heart.” He reckoned 
it “ his meat and his drink to do the will of him 
that fent him, and to finifh his work.” It was his 
pleafurc, his delight, to fulfil the defigns of divine 
compaffion, and to accomplifh the great plan of re¬ 
deeming mankind ; and this he infinitely preferred 
to all fenfible pleafures, all earthly joys. — His will 
was in perfect fubje&ion to the will of his heavenly 
father. He humbly adored the divine providence 
in all its ways; he reverenced the wifdom of the 
Moft High in all the difpofitions it had made for the 
deliverance and the falvation of finners: he rejoiced 
in it, and acquiefced entirely in the good pleafure 
of his father. “ Yes, Father,” was he heard to 
fay on various occafions, “ yes, Father; for fo it 
feemeth good in thy fight.” Even in the lafl and 
dreadfuleft fcene of his life, when he faw nothing 
but opprobrium and fhame, forrow and pain before 
him j when he was furrounded by the terrors of 
death, encorapaffed by the pains of hell; even then 
he remained ftedfafl to the purpofe of perfecting 
the will of God. He overcame the horrors which 
the fight of thefe agonies occafions to human na¬ 
ture, and faid, with the moll: abfolute fubmiffion, 

“ Father, 
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“ Father, if it be pofiible, let this cup pafs from 
me : nevcrthelefs, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

What a pure, what an active zeal for the honour 
of the Moft High Ihines through all his difcourfes 
and aftions ! How exact, how careful, how inde¬ 
fatigable was he in the performance of the weighty 
bulinefs he had to do ! How worthily did he main¬ 
tain the character he bore 1 No flander, no malice 
of his enemies, could once turn him afide from his 
courfe, or impede him in fulfilling the duties of his 
office in their largeft extent, and with the moft 
punctual precifion. No obftacles, no difficulties, 
were able to deter him from it, no oppofition to dif- 
hearten or difmay him. His bufinefs, as the faviour 
of the world, was to feek the loft, and to preach the 
gofpel to the poor. As the phyfician of Ifrael, he 
was to heal the fick, and to fupport the weak. And 
this he did at all times and in all circumftances, 
though the pharifees and theologues defpifed and 
infulted him for it, calling him the companion of 
publicans and Tinners. Never did he lofe the objeft 
of his million from his view. Never did he negled 
an opportunity of calling the attention of his hearers 
to it, and of inftru&ing them in the purpofe of his 
appearance in the world. If he heal the fick, he 
requires them to have confidence in him as a condi¬ 
tion of their recovery, as all the furprifing addons 
he performed were directed to this end, to recom¬ 
mend his perfon and his dodrine to mankind, and 
to convince them that he was fent from God, that 
vol. n. 1 1 he 
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he was the Meffiah. Do they bring him word : 
** Behold thy mother and thy brethren ftand with¬ 
out, defiring to fpeak with thee he immediately 
replies, “ Whofoever {hall do the will of my father 
which is in heaven, the fame is my brother and filter 
and mother.” Do they give him the account of the 
unhappy people whofe blood Pilate had mingled 
with their facrifices ; he makes no obfervation upon 
it, but fubjoins a weighty admonition to his hear¬ 
ers : “ Suppofe ye that thefe Galileans were Tin¬ 

ners above all the Galileans, becaufe they fuffered 
l'uch things ? I tell you, nay : but, except ye re¬ 
pent, ye {hall all likewife perifli.” Do they afk 
him, from a culpable or an idle curiofity, “ Lord, 
are there few that be faved ?” He makes them no 
direft reply, but endeavours to call the attention of 
thofe that alk him, as well as thofe who {land by, to 
more effential concerns: “ Strive to enter in at the 

(trait gate: for many, I fay unto you, will feek to 
enter in, and fhall not be able.” Thus had Chrifl 
his high vocation conftantly befi^fe his eyes ; and 
he was concerned about nothing except the glory of 
his father, and the work he had given him to finifh. 

But if the goodnefs of our redeemer was fo pure, 
fo lofty, fo active, it mult necefiarily have produced 
•the nobleft fruits in his difpofitions and deportment 
towards mankind. And here, pious hearers, the 
amiable charafter of our lord difplays itfelf in the 
rnoft glowing colours. The moft finccre, the mod 
ardent, the moft unconquerable benevolence had 

full 
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full poffedion of his foul: “ Mercy is better than 

facrifice. It is more bleffed to give than to receive.’* 
Thefe were the grand principles on which he built 
the whole of his conduct; and he (edified the im* 
porlance of them on all occafions, both to his friends 
and foes. The view of the referable condition of 
his countrymen, in reJ'pect to their knowledge, their 
religion and their morals, excited in him the tender¬ 
ed companion. The burdens their teachers impof- 
cd on them, the wretched inftruction they gave them, 
the difordered date of their public affairs at that pe¬ 
riod, and the far greater calamities he faw approach¬ 
ing, touched him uncommonly near, they filled his 
whole heart with emotion, they drew tears from 
his eyes. “ When he faw the multitudes,” fays 
Matthew, “ he was moved with compadion on 
them, bccaufe they fainted, and were fcattered 
abroad, as fheep having no Ihepherd. Come unto 
me,” fays he therefore to them, “ all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, 1 will refrelh you.” Even in 
refpeCt to thejr cojporeal wants he was by no means 
indifferent or infenfible. “ I have compadion on the 
multitude,” fays he to his difciples, “ becaufe they 
continue with me now three days, and have nothing 
to eat; and I will not fend them away fading, left 
they faint in the way.” — Does Chrift pronounce a 
woe upon Chorazin and Bethfaida; it is only as a 
warning to the inhabitants of thofe towns, to rouze 
them to reflection and amendment, to deplore their 
unhappy condition, and to Ihew that he takes a 
1 compaflipnate 
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compaffionate concern in their welfare. Does he 
fpeak of the righteous punilhment that is (hortly to' 
overtake Jerufalem and its inhabitants; does he re- 
prefent to them their obftinate oppofition to all the 
pains he takes for their falvaticn j he is heard to fay 
with cordial tendemefs and forrow, “O Jerufalem, 
Jerufalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings how often have I of¬ 
fered you grace and deliverance, how often have I 
invited you to become fubje&s of my kingdom, and 
to take part in the benefits of it ; “ and ye would 
not I” While defcribing the calamities he forefaw 
advancing towards this famous but in the higheft de¬ 
gree corrupted city, he difplays the molt animated 
compaffion towards it. He laments that their pre- 
fent circumftances would prevent their efcaping them 
by a hafty flight. He even wifhes them who Hill ad¬ 
hered to the jewifh ceremonies, and confequently 
were enemies to his do&rine, not only no harm, but 
he gives them the moft wholefome advice : “ Pray 
ya that your flight be not in the winter, neither on 
the fabbath-day.” Nay, even when bearing the 
burden of the crofs; when he was going to meet 
the mo'ft ignominious death; when he had the 
greateft caufe to complain of the inhuman proce¬ 
dures of his brethren after the flelh; even then thefe 
tender and compaflionate fentitnents were predomi¬ 
nant in his heart: “ Weep n6t for me,” faid he to 
them that were affe&ed by the lamentable fituation 

he 
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he was in ; “ but weep for yourfelves and for your 
children.” And who but mult admire the greatnefs 
of his love; who is not forced into aftoniftunent at 
the energy of it, when he hears the crucified Jefus, 
in the mid ft of the moft cruel torments, addreffing 
himfelf to God, “ Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do I” . 

Rut perhaps the philanthropy of our redeemer 
was barren and dead ? Perhaps it confifted barely 
in kind difpofitious, in tender expreflions, and good 
wilhes ? No. It appeared in a univerfal, in the moft 
liberal, in the moft unwearied beneficence. “ He 
went about all the cities and villages, teaching in 
their fchools, and preaching the gofpel of the king¬ 
dom, and healing every ficknefs and every difeafe 
among the people-,” or, as the apo(lie Peter ex- 
prefles it: “ Who went about doing good, and heal¬ 
ing all that were opprefied of the devil.” He went 
about doing good, is the hiftorical abridgment of his 
whole life. Relieving the miferable, healing the 
fick, comforting the forrowful, inftruciing the ig¬ 
norant, reforming the wicked, promoting the tem¬ 
poral and eternal felicity of mankind ; this was his 
principal, his peculiar employment. Never did he 
refufe his affiftance to any that applied to him for it: 
never did he wafte a moment in hefitation about 
granting whatever he was afleed for, unlefs it were 
bad or unfeemly in itfelf. Does an affli&ed father 
pome and folicit his aid for a dying daughter; it im¬ 
mediately follows, “ And Jefus rofe up and went 

11 3 with 
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with him.” Does a humane and companionate 
matter addrefs him to heal his Have 5 his anfwer is, 
** I will come and heal him.” Do they bring little 
children to him, that he may lay his hand upon 
them and give them his blefling ; he fays to his dif- 
ciples, who teftified fome difpleafufe at it, “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of fuch is the kingdom of heaven.” The 
kingdom of Godconfiflsin fimple hearts like theirs. 
And he embraced and Wetted them. Inftcad of ter¬ 
rifying the timid, or rejecting the feeble in, mind, 
Jefus, like a tender father, fpeaks courage and con¬ 
fidence to them. “ Be,of good cheer,” fays he to 
the poor afflidted creature, who from modefty would 
not venture publicly to lay her fituation before him ; 
** Daughter be of good cheer, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace.” “Fear not,” faidheto 
an elder of the fynagogue, to whom they brought 
the difmal tidings of his daughter’s death; “ believe 
only, and fhe fhall be made whole.” 

Even to the moft unworthy our faviour was bene¬ 
ficent and kind. He had an affection for his very 
enemies, and did them more good, than we are 
wont to afford our friends. He knew from the firft, 
fays the evangelift John, who it was that fhould be¬ 
tray him. And yet he did not ftrike out the vile 
traitor from the number of his difciples. And yet 
'-he vou'chfafed him for fevcral years his inflruction, 
his attentions, his intercourfe, his friendfhip. And 
yet he honoured him with the important commiflion 

of 
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of announcing the kingdom of God, as well.as his 
trufty followers, and imparted to him as well as to 
the reft the gift of {hewing figns in his name. How 
peculiarly adapted was this magnanimous conduct 
of Jefus to affe& the heart of the ungrateful difei- 
plc, and infpire him with more virtuous and gener¬ 
ous fentiments if he had been capable of them! 
Yet in the evening, when he defigned to execute 
his wicked purpofe, our lord endeavoured to make 
him privately feel his reproof, and bring him to a 
better mind. “ Woe to the man," how grievoufly 
I pity the man, “ by whom the fon of man is be¬ 
trayed.” And wi.h what wonderful meeknefs does 
our mafter accoft him when he comes to deliver 
him into the hands of his cruel enemies ! “ Friend,'* 
fays he to him, “ wherefore art thou come ? Doll 
thou betray the fon of man with a kifs!” — Nay, 
what an extraordinary proof of his magnanimous, 
his unconquerable love, does our redeemer give in 
dying for mankind, and voluntarily focrificing himlelf 
for our falvation i “ Greater love, it is written, 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” “ But while we were yet finners, 
while we were his enemies Chrift died for us.” His 
beneficent affe&ion, his unalterable tendemefs, tri¬ 
umphed over ignominy and pain, it flood unchanged 
and undifmayed in the valley of the fhadow of death, 
and mounted thereby to the higheft pinacle of per¬ 
fection. 


114 
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As uncircumfcribed, as univerfel, as unremitted 
as his philanthropy and goodnefs were to the hu¬ 
man race, fo tender and conftant was his friendfhip. 
— “ Lazarus, our friend, fays he, is afleep ; I go 
to awaken him.” And how full of affe&ion was 
his gentle heart, when he came up to the grave of 
his friend! This fight, and the lively idea of hu¬ 
man mifery that it fuggefted, drew tears from his 
eyes. He wept; and the ftanders-by exclaimed, 
“ See how he loved him!” — With what a firm 
and generous friendfhip did he unite himfelf to his 
difciples ! A friendfhip which all their failings, all 
their infirmities, could neither diffolve nor diminifh. 
Having once loved any, he loved them to the very 
laft. How pungently was his foul affiidted on think¬ 
ing that one of the twelve, one of fo fmall a num¬ 
ber, whom he had hitherto honoured with his con-. 
fidence, fhould betray him, by difcovering to his 
perfecutors the place of his nocturnal retreat! How 
great was his folicitude for the welfare of his friends 
in thofe trying circumftances! “ If ye feek me,” 
faid he to thofe who were come to take him, 
“ then let thefe go their way.” And what a ftrong 
inftance of the mod exalted friendfhip did he give 
but a few hours previous to his fufferings ! For¬ 
getful as it were of himfelf, and the dreadful for- 
rows that now affailed him; unmindful of the ig¬ 
nominious and painful death that now awaited him, 
that Jie might foothe, fortify, prepare, and arm 

them 
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them againft the fcandal of the crofs. u Let not 
your hearts be troubled,” he fays to them, “ you 
believe in God, believe alfo in me.” You have 
confidence in God, have confidence alfo in me. “ I 
will not leave you comfortlefs; I will come to you.” 

** Ye now have forrow : but I will fee you again, 
and your heart fhall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you ; not as the world giveth give 
I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid-” — Only read yourfelves, pious 
hearers, the laft difeourfes of our faviour, which 
John has left us. I think you will not read them 
without tears. I am fure you cannot without emo¬ 
tion, if your heart be capable of generous and friend¬ 
ly fympathies. 

But we mull proceed, pious hearers, to remark 
fomething of the other amiable qualities and con- 
fpicuous virtues of our lord and rnafter ; yet, as 
the magnitude and excellency of the objett will not 
allow us to trace a perfect likenefs of it, we muft be 
contented with detached and feeble ftrokes. 

How condefcending, how friendly, how affable 

was Chrift in his focial manners l The dignified 

gravity he difplayed in all his aftions and difeourfes, 

fo confiftent with his character, hindered him not 
*■ 

from being accellible and focial. He Ihunned not 
human fociety ; he condemned not the indifferent 
cuftoms he found in it; he denied himfelf not its 
innocent pleafures. On the contrary, he fometimes 

participated 
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participated in them; he honoured with his pre¬ 
fence the marriage at tHanq in Galilee. He aimed 
at nothing particular in his daily converfe; but con¬ 
formed on thefe occafions to the ellablilhed ufages, 
Whenever they were neither finful nor fuperftitious. 
“Iam come eating and drinking,” fays he ; I cat 
and drink as other men do, that is, without dif- 
tinguifliing himfelf from them by an auficre and ex¬ 
traordinary abftinence. 

How admirable were his gentlenefs and indul¬ 
gence towards his difciples, as well as towards the 
jews of his time ! They no lefs than thefe were im¬ 
bued with the grofieft and mod pernicious prejudi¬ 
ces in matters of religion; and all his remonftran- 
ces and appofite reprefentations were not only inca¬ 
pable of removing, but infufficient to weaken thofc 
prejudices in any remarkable degree. They as well 
as thefe had fuch rude conceptions, fo little perfpi- 
cacity and obfervation, that they frequently miRook 
his plained propofitions, and could not comprehend 
his eafied apologues. Was he therefore fatigued 
•with inftru&ing and explaining ? Did he deliver 
himfelf up to the impatience and dejection which 
any other teacher in fimilar circumdances would 
have felt and funk under ? No. He bore with pa¬ 
tience their infirmities and failings. He even did 
not always rebuke wickcdnefs, when that rebuke 
would have been productive of irritation rather than 
amendment or advantage. He thought it better to 
redouble his zeal in inRruCting j he accordingly re¬ 
peats 
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peats his do&rines, one while delivering them in this 
manner, and then in another, to adapt them to the 
capacities of his hearers. And when notwithftanding 
his fcholars did not yet comprehend what he meant; 
when they ftill, after all his miracles, entertained a 
reprehenfible diftruft of his pretenfions; he fhewed 
that he had more companion for their miftakes 
than anger or difpleafure at their inconfideratenefs 
and levity. “ O ye of little faith !” faid he on one 
of thefe occafions, “ why reafon ye among your- 
felves, becaufe ye have brought no bread ? Do ye 
not yet underftand, neither remember the five 
loaves of the five thoufand, and how many balkets 
ye took up ? ” 

What a generous and noble impartiality did Chrift 
exhibit in his judgments on all occafions! He 
efteemed, he applauded integrity and virtue where- 
ever he found them. Very far from condemning all 
fuch as were not in communion with the jewifh 
church, very far from pronouncing that all their 
virtues were but fplendid fins, we hear him publicly 
admiring the pious difpofitions of a heathen officer, 
and propofing him as a pattern to others. “ I have 
not found,” fays he, “ fo great faith, no not in If- 
rael.” “ O woman !” (thus he addrefles the Ca- 
naanite, who, with perfevering conftancy, implores 
him to relieve her daughter,) “ great is thy faith : 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” Though that 
young man who afked him, “ Good mafter, what 

{hall I do, that 1 may inherit eternal life,” was ftill 

far 
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far fhort of perfection; had yet fuch failings as ren- 
dered him unfit to be a follower of Chrilt and im¬ 
proper for the apoftolical office ; it is however laid, 
Jefus, beholding him, loved him; he was well- 
pleafed at the high veneration he had for the divine 
law, at his defire to become happy; and he rejefted 
not thefe good qualities, though they were not fuffi- 
dent to happinefs. 

What a difinterefted fincerity and opennefs of 
heart flione forth in all the actions and difcourfes of 
our redeemer ? Does he endeavour to conceal or 
extenuate the dangers that awaited his difciples, 
though he found them ftill fo weak in faith, fo deep¬ 
ly imbued with numberlefs prejudices, and fo to¬ 
tally deftitute of courage and fortitude ? Does he 
endeavour to attach them to him by cherilhing their 
falfe but fpecious hopes of temporal profperity ? 
No. He tells them exprefsly: “ I fend you forth 
as fheep among wolves. You will be brought be¬ 
fore governors and kings for my fake; you lhall be 
hated of all men for my name's fake.” And as for 
me $ “ the fon of man mull fuller many things, and 
be reje&ed of the elders and chief priells, and 
fcribes, and be flain,” Or, does he.ftrive to bring 
entirely over to him fuch as had fome efteem for 
him, who were not altogether alienated from him, 
at lead by tacitly upholding them in their erroneous 
notions of his kingdom, and by concealing from 
them the hardships that were the unavoidable con- 
fequences of becoming a follower of him ? Nothing 

of 
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of all this. He tells them plainly : “ If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himfelf, and take 
up his crofs, and follow methat is, he that will 
follow me, mud renounce all worldly pleafures, 
and be ready to tread the thorny path which I pur- 
fue. “ Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nefts, but the fon of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” fi Whofoever he be of you, that forfaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my difciple.” 

But, though the firicerity of our lord and faviour 
was fo great; yet his prudence and circumfpe&ion 
were no lefs ccnfpicuous. How often did he efcape 
from the malice of his enemies ; how often would 
they have laid hands on him; how often would 
they have put him in prifon ; how often did they 
attempt to (lone him: fo often did he defeat their 
aim ! How many captious qu'eftions did they pro- 
pofe to him, and how dextroufly did he efcape their 
wiles! He ufed the means true prudence preferibes 
on fuch occafions. He frequently withdrew him¬ 
felf from his opponents, he retired from their fui;y, 
he betook himfelf for a time into a folitary region, 
and forbad on fuch occafions even thofe he had heal¬ 
ed to fpeak .of what he had done, left that (hould 
irritate the fpirit of perfection in his wicked foes 
againft him ; that they might not deprive him before 
the time, of the power of doing good and of preach¬ 
ing the kingdom of God. How careful was he to 
prevent whatever might incite the populace to tu¬ 
mult, or to any violent enterprife! So foon as he 

obferved. 
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obferved, that, aftonifhed at his actions, they were 
defirous of making him their king, he went and 
concealed himfelf among the mountains. And what 
a divine wifdom did he fhew in the anfwers he gave 
to the infidious queftions of the theologues and pha- 
rifees, who frequently attacked him in the defign of 
taking him by furprife, and of having an occafion 
to render him odious to the people, or guilty before 
the procurator of Rome! — At the fame time, it 
was no worldly wifdom he put in pra&ice, no cri¬ 
minal fubtlety, no mean device, for palliating the 
vices and failings of men, that he might gain or 
preferve their friendfhip. Whenever the caufe of 
God, the caufe of truth and virtue, was in quef- 
tion, then our redeemer difcovered the livelieft ar¬ 
dour, though he knew beforehand that he fhould 
thus draw upon him the hatred and malice of the 
tnightieft and foremoft of the nation. Read the 
xxiiid chapter of the evangelill Matthew, and ad¬ 
mire the heavenly zeal, the majeftic gravity, the 
htroic conftancy, with which he warns the deluded 
people of the pretended fan&ity of their fuperiors ; 
and, taking from them the mafk of hypocrify and 
feigned devotion, overwhelms them with lhame and 
confufion. 

But, if his zeal on fuch occafions were juft and 
laudable, fo alfo in the higheft degree refpe&able 
were the gentlenefs and patience he difplayed on 
other occafions, that related, not fo, much to the 
honour of God his father, as to his own perfon and 

his 
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his own concerns. His whole life was a continued 
exercife of this excellent virtue. Is he traduced by 
his enemies and loaded with the vileft abufe; is he 
withftood by them in the molt opprobrious manner; 
do they take up ftones to throw at him: he never 
returns evil for evil; when he is reviled, he reviles 
not again ; but meets their fury with a fedate and 
fublime tranquillity ; and repells their unjuft accu- 
fations by rational arguments and folid replies. 
Would the difciples, from too quick a fenfibility at a 
flight offence, have him call fire from heaven to de- 
flroy the Samaritans ? He fternly rebukes them for 
their violence, faying to them, “ Ye know not 
what manner of fpirit ye are of. For the fon of man 
is not come to deftroy men’s lives, but to fave them.’* 
Do the difciples fhew f<» much indifference and in- 
feufibility at the very time when his whole foul was 
ia commotion, and when he had molt need of their 
comfort and fupport, and notvvithftanding his re¬ 
peated admonitions to watchfulnefs, as to fuffer 
themfelvcs to be overcome by fleep ? He reproves 
them for it indeed, but at the fame time excufes it 
himfelf; and his very reproof is without anger, only 
proceeding from friendfhip and compaffion. “ What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour! The fpirit 
indeed is willing, but the flefh is weak.” Your 
bodies are oppreffed by fatigue. Is he at length ar¬ 
raigned as a criminal at the bar, Handing unpitied 
and alone, without an advocate to plead his caufe ? 
Is he, the greateft benefa&or to his brethren, moft 
2 ihamefully 
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Ihamefully infulted by them s derided, crucified and 
flain ? Is he fufpended as a felon, between two 
malefa&ors, on the accurfed tree, to be a mark for 
the general fcom and the mod outrageous infults ? 
Even in thefe dreadful circumftances he preferves 
his fpirit in a perfect calm, and free from all the 
diforder of paffion. Amidft all the perfections he 
daily met with, the lamb of God appeared in meek- 
nefs, in gentlenefs and in uncomplaining innocence. 
No angry, no malicious, no vindi&ive expreffion, 
proceeds from his mouth ; he prays for the barba¬ 
rous inftruments of his unmerited fufferings in the 
mildeft interceffion that was ever offered up at the 
throne of mercy; he comforts a fincere, though 
late repenting finner ; he provides for his deftitute 
mother, and for the difeip t a who had always been 
his favourite ; and then commends his fpirit, full of 
confidence and fortitude, into the hands of his 
heavenly father. 

All thefe virtues, pious 'hearers, all thefe merits 
were accompanied with the greateft humility, and 
thence acquired additional fplendor. Our redeem¬ 
er was not oftentatious of thofe prerogatives which 
elevated him fo far above all mortal beings. He 
held it not robbery, fays the apoftle, after the words 
of our text, he boafted not that he refembled God, 
that he was his fon, his beloved, and in intimate 
union with him. On the contrary, having thefe 
pre-eminences, he laid them all afide, and took up¬ 
on him the office of a minifter. He concealed his 

prerogatives. 
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prerogatives, he never made ufe of them, except 
when the nature of his office and the defign of his 
miffion required it. He fought not his own glory, 
but the glory of him that fent him. He afcribed 
thofe wonderful adts he performed, not fo much to 
himfelf, as to his heavenly father, from whom he 
received the power. “ The fon, fays he, can do 
nothing of himfelf, but what he fees the father do. 
The dodtrine that I preach, is not mine, but his 
that fent, me. The father who is in me, he doth 
the works. I feek not my own will, but the will 
of the.father who fent me.” And what an affedting 
inftance of his humility did he give but a fhort time 
before his fufferings, by wafhing the feet of his dif- 
ciples, and by condefcending to fuch fervices as are 
only becoming to the meaneft domeftics ! Nay, 
how plainly did his whole conduct fliew, that “ the 
fon of man came not to be miniflered unto," but to 
minifter, and to give his life a ranfom for many !” 

Thefe, my deareft friends, .are the leading fea¬ 
tures in the venerable and amiable charadter of our 
faviour Jefus. This is the captivating example of 
goodnefs and virtue he has left us ; ahd to which * 
he has fo forcibly enjoined us to conform. I am 
perfectly fenfible, my friends, that the pidture I 
have prefented to you is far, very far inferior to the 
excellency of its original} and I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that if is not poffible for creatures fo weak 
and corrupted as we are, to do it complete juftice. 
Can we however contemplate this pidture, all im- 
perfedt as it is, without aftonifhment, without gentle 
vol. n. k k tranfports ? 
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tranfports ? Can we contemplate it without having 
the higheft veneration for Chrift and his holy reli¬ 
gion, without being enamoured with the piety and 
virtue that appears in every part of it, without feel¬ 
ing a frefh zeal, to a£t up to the bright example with 
all poffible firmnefs and perfeverance ? Unhappy 
they who can confider fuch a fpotlefs pattern of mo¬ 
ral goodnefs and re&itude without emotion, or with¬ 
out being infpired with the moft ardent defires of 
becoming a tranfcript of it! Such infenfible, fuch 
groveling fouls, muft be loft to all that is beautiful, 
that is good, that is generous and noble; they muft 
be loft to virtue, to religion, to heaven. Yes, my 
friends, if we would be the difciples of Jefus, if we 
would be happy, we Ihould thus be affefted by the 
example of our lord. So will it by degrees deftroy 
in us all the feeds of irregular and depraved lulls 
and affettions; produce and ftrengthen in us every 
amiable, every generous difpofition ; infpire us with 
a truly effective zeal in the beneficent aftions which 
are well-pleafing in the fight of God. To this end, 
we Ihould keep this example conftantly before our 
eyes, frequently examine ourfelves by it, and make 
it the model of our whole carriage and demean¬ 
our. We Ihould be like-minded with Jefus, andfo 
walk even as he walked. Thrice happy we, if we 
fincerely do fc, and perfevere in it even to the 
end! Chrift will then acknowledge us for his ad-, 
herents'and fucceflbrs; and as fuch we fhall live and 
reign with him in the other world for ever. 

Gaed-Friday* 



SERMON Lt. 


Of the Imitation of the Example of Jefus. 


G O D, who haft given us thy fon Jefus, to be a 
teacher, a guide and precurfor on the paths of 
Virtue and happinefs, grant that his do&rine ma^ 
Continually manifeft its divine energy in Us ; grant, 
that his example may attraft us to the imitation of 
it. As thou didft commit to him the nobleft, the 
moft falutary work, the work of the redemption of 
mankind, thou haft , likewife committed to every 
one of us his particular* bufinefs to tranfaft on earths 
Thou haft afligned to each of us his ftation, his call¬ 
ing, his field of a&ion, in Which we may exercife 
our faculties, be ufeful to ourfelves and to others, 
and promote the welfare of the whole. Grant that 
We, like the great captain of oilr fahration, may per-* 
form our work with fidelity and fortitude, that we 
like him may conftantly keep otir object in view, 
and be ever advancing towards it. Let us not in*, 
dulge in floth, but lay afide all irrefolution, all¬ 
thoughts of fatigue. Strengthen us by thy good 

ksi fpirit 
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fpirit in our endeavours after permanent perfection 
and happinefs. Enable us conftantly to look to 
thee and to thy will, and faithfully and gladly per¬ 
form it. Blefs, to the promotion of thefe views, 
the confiderations that are now to employ us, and 
hear our prayer through Jefus Chrift, in whole 
name we further call upon thee, as: Our fa¬ 
ther, &c. 


PHILIPP. II. 5 . 


Lit this mind be in j-ou, which was alfo in Chrift Jefus 

r J'HE important precept of the apoftle Paul, 
which we have read to you, and which we 
fhould revere as a fundamental law of chrilHanifv, 
has already recently furniflied us with an opportu¬ 
nity for entering upon fome meditations on the 
moral character of our beloved lord and faviour 
Jefus Chrift : on that occafion we held up to you 
the charming picture of his virtue and goodnefs, 
fliewing you what his mind and His conduct were 
towards God and man. The pureft devotion, the 
profoundeft veneration, the moll ardent love, the 
moft cheerful obedience to God, the completeft 
refignation to his will, the livelieft zeal for his ho¬ 
nour, an univerfal and unconquerable philanthropy, 
an unwearied beneficence, the nobleft magnani¬ 
mity, the tendcreft friendflu'p, the greateft affabi¬ 
lity 
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Iky and condefcenfion, the molt perfect imparti¬ 
ality, fincerity, open-heartednefs, prudence, gentle- 
nefs, humility and patience: thefe, pious hearers, 
were the principal lineaments of the picture that 
we prefumed to trace of the tranfcendent charac¬ 
ter of our redeemer. Though this portrait was 
extremely defective and imperfect; though far 
beneath the beauty and the luftre of its original: 
it was neverthelefs in its very nature adapted to 
attradl our attention, to affedfc us and to excite 
emotion in our hearts. I truft likevvife, that at 
leaft with fome it produced correfpondent effects, 
by making a good impreflion on them. We mult 
indeed to a very great degree be corrupt; we mult 
have loll all fentiment for what is beautiful, what 
is good, what is fublime, if we are unmoved at the 
temper and conduct of Jefus Chrilt, if they fail of 
filling us with efteem, with reverence and love to¬ 
wards him, if they confirm not our faith in him 
and his divine dodtrine, if they convince us not of 
the excellence of virtue and fail of rendering it ve¬ 
nerable and amiable to us. But this is not enough. 
We Ihould not only efteem and love virtue, but 
actually practife it. We Ihould not only admire the 
example of our lord, but actually follow it. This 
mind fhoutd be in you, as our text fays, which 
was alfo in Chrift Jefus. On this all depends. This 
is the primary objedt of the holy life of Jefus, and 
the proper ufe that fhould be made of it. This it 
is to which we are particularly bound by a partici- 
•kk 3 pation 
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pation in the holy fupper, fince we thereby pub¬ 
licly proclaim ourfelves the difciples of Jefus, and 
acknowledge him as our chieftain and lord. It 
will therefore be perfectly fuitable to the defign of 
our meeting to-day, if we endeavour, under the 
divine afiiltance, to excite you to the imitation of 
the excellent example of virtue and goodnefs given 
us by our faviour, 

The method in which we fhould imitate this ex¬ 
ample, and the reafons that oblige us to it, are the 
two particulars in the confideration whereof your 
attention and devotion will be employed. How 
happy will it be for us, my friends, how boldly 
may we prefent ourfelves at the table of the lord, 
and there receive the pledges of his love, if thefe 
confiderations produce in us the fincere refolution 
to proceed henceforth in the footfteps of our fa¬ 
viour, and fo to walk as he alfo walked! 

We lately remarked that Chrifl performed many 
things wherein we cannot pretend to imitate him, 
He was placed in various relations and circum- 
ftances, as the fon of God, as an extraordinary 
prophet and teacher, as the mediator and redeemer 
of mankind, jn which we can never be. As fuch, 
he poffeffed prerogatives and abilities far fuperior 
to ours. He could and was to do fuch works as 
we neither can nor fhould. But it is not fo much 
the particular a&ions of our faviour, as the way 
and manner in which he performed them; it is his 
difpofition of mind and his whole chara&er, which 


we 
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"we are to propofe for our example. We are to 
regulate our conduit by the fame rules of righteouf- 
nefs, of philanthropy, of magnanimity ; we Ihould 
be actuated by the fame pure and generous views 
to the honour of the Molt High, and to the pro¬ 
motion of the general welfare ; the fame fpirit of 
humility, of gentlenefs, of patience, of reconcilia¬ 
tion, that actuated Chrift, Ihould actuate us alfo. 
We are to praitife the virtues he pradiied, though 
we cannot in all particular cafes give the fame or 
fo powerful a demonftration of them. Every one 
of us Ihould ftrive to fulfil the duties of his calling 
and the true end of his exiftence, with the fame 
fidelity with which Chrift accomplifhed the defign 
of his million upon earth. We Ihould like him 
employ all our faculties in conformity to the will 
of God, and earneftly feize all opportunities for 
doing good, and for rendering ourfelves ufeful to 
others, though thefe faculties and thefe opportuni¬ 
ties be very different, or though they be feldom or 
never totally alike, Like our favlour, we Ihould 
bear all the trials which God lays upon us, all the 
fufferings he difpenfes to us, with ftedfaft patience, 
and meek fubmiffion to his will, though thefe trials 
and thefe fufferings be, neither in their nature and 
quality, nor in refpect of their intention, exa&ly 
fimilar to thofe which our redeemer encountered. 
This is to imitate the example of our lord; and 
thus even fuch of his a&ions as were extraordi¬ 
nary, and foperior to our abilities, may be fub- 
U 4 feryient 
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fervient to us for inftruction and example. How¬ 
ever various then and great the prerogatives which 
he poffdfed $ however different his ftation and call¬ 
ing from ours: notwithftanding this, his life may 
and fliould be the pattern and rule of ours. The 
condition of a menial fervant is doubtlefs* very 
much inferior to the ftation of his mafter; we may 
nevertheleft with ftrict propriety exhort him to 
imitate the example of his prudent and beneficent 
mafter: not that he can give the very fame proofs 
of prudence, of beneficence and affe&ion; but 
becaufe he may difplay the fame prudent, affec¬ 
tionate, and beneficent difpofitions in all thofe ac¬ 
tions that are fuitable to his condition. The cafe 
is the fame in regard to the example of our vene¬ 
rable , and amiable redeemer. A few particular 
exemplifications will beft ferve to illuftrate this 
matter. 

Chrift came into the world to feek and to fave 
thofe that were loft, fie came to declare to man¬ 
kind the will of God, to. deliver and redeem them 
from their aberrations, to fmooth for them the way 
to fupreme felicity ; and to this purpofe he devoted 
his whole life. We cannot indeed do exa£Uy the 
fame. We are not all called to the paftoral office, 
much lefs can we promote the falvation of men to 
the very fame degree, as he did. But does it thence 
follow that we can contribute nothing to that end; 
or, that we may be quite indifferent to the falvatipn 
of our brethren ? May we not on one hand do 

harm 
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harm to our acquaintance by our imprudent and 
finful behaviour, feduce them into wicfcednefs, or 
harden them in it ? May we not on the other hand 
edify and incite them to goodnefs by our advice, 
by our example, by our affectionate fuggeftions, 
admonitions, exhortations ? May we not by our 
conduct render religion and chriftianity either con¬ 
temptible or refpe&able, and is it not incumbent 
upon us, to avoid the one and to do the other ? 
Have we not relations, friends, acquaintances, for 
whofe fpiritual and everlafting welfare we are par¬ 
ticularly bound to provide ? Can we not then, and 
ihould we not imitate our faviour in this rafpeCt, fo 
as to promote, each of us according to his circum- 
ftances and abilities, the falvation of our brethren, 
by contributing, and ftriving as far as we are able, 
to profecute thefe endeavours with upright inten¬ 
tions and a willing heart, and to allow no difficul¬ 
ties to deter us from them ? 

Farther: Chrift humbled himfelf to the lowefl 
abafement. He quitted heaven and the glory he 
had with the father; he fubmitted voluntarily to 
all the hardffiips and miferies of life; even to a 
painful and ignominious death : and thus afforded 
the mod aftonifhing proofs of humility, of felf- 
denial, and of obedience to God, his heavenly fa¬ 
ther. It is certainly impoffible for us to give fuch 
ftrong demonftrations of thefe virtues, fince our 
cjrcumftances are totally different; and therefore 
we are not called to do fo, Neverthelefs, we can and 
5 ihould 
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Ihould endeavour to imitate our faviour alfo in this 
refpeft, arid we effeftually do fo when we teflify 
meeknefs and modefty in all our words and a&ions, 
and never boaft of our advantages, or magnify our- 
felves upon them; when we prefer the good-plea- 
fure of God to all the fatisfa&ions and delights of 
the world, willingly acquiefce in all his appoint¬ 
ments, and never murmur at his difpenfatiofis; in 
fhort, when we are ready and firmly refolved 
rather to relinquilh all, and even to deny ourfelves 
whatever is moft agreeable and delightful here on 
earth, than to tranfgrefs the commands of God, 
and to a& againft our duty. 

Still more: our redeemer, as we lately faw, tra¬ 
velled about from one place to another, every¬ 
where doing good. He reftored the dumb to their 
fpeech, he gave fight to the blind, health to the 
fick, life to dead, recovered the infane to reafon. 
All his time, all his abilities were devoted to ad¬ 
vance the fpiritual and temporal interefts of man¬ 
kind, and his generous and helpful love was glori¬ 
fied as it were every day and every hour of his 
public miniftry by frefh proofs. Now, though it 
be utterly impoffible for us to perform the fame 
afts of beneficence which he performed j impof¬ 
fible for us to afford the fame affiftance to our 
brethren, to adminifter to them the fame relief as 
he did: yet we can and fhould have, like him, a 
fincere, a conftant and effective inclination to do 
good, tike him we can and Ihould endeavour at 

becoming 
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becoming as ufeful to others, and to afford them 
as much and as important fervices as our capacities 
admit. We can and fhould, like him, make the 
facrifice of our private intereft to the general be¬ 
nefit, and promote our neighbour’s real happinefs 
to the utmofl of our power; and when we do fo, 
we imitate the philanthropy, the compaflion, the 
generofity of our redeemer, though we evince 
thefe virtues according to the various circumftances- 
in which we are placed, by different marks an4 
demonftrations. And thus it is in general with the 
Other particulars in the life of ,Jefus. The imita¬ 
tion confifts not fo much in our leading the fame 
manner of life that he led, and performing the 
fame actions that he performed ; as, in every event 
that befals us, being fo minded as he was minded, 
in letting our mind be guided and governed by his, 
in framing our moral character upon his, in making 
his temper and conduct the model of ours. And 
how manifold and cogent are the reafons we have’ 
for fuch an imitation of the excellent example of 
Jefus 1 

Firft, this was pne of the principal purpofes for 
which our faviour appeared in the world, and fo- 
journed for a time among -mankind. lie came not 
only to purchafe for us by his propitiatory death 
a bleffed immortality and everlafting life; he came 
not only to inftruft us, by his divine doctrine in 
the gracious will of the Moft High, and to admo- 
pifh us of our duties : but he was likewife to give 
us a perfedt and engaging pattern of behaviour to¬ 
wards 
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wards God, our neighbour, and ourfelves. He 
was to place the beauty and the value of virtue in 
the mod perfpicuous point of view by his example^ 
that he might incite us to the love and practice of it. 
He was to fhew by his own conduCt, that it is not im- 
poffible, even in a corrupted world, to lehd a holy 
and a godly life; and that human nature, under 
the guidance and fupport of the fpirit of God, is 
capable of attaining to a very high degree of moral 
perfection. The 'exprefs declarations of our lord 
Jlimfelf, as well as the reiterated teltimony of his 
apoftles, leave us no room to doubt that this was 
the defign of his converfation on earth. How 
clearly the faviour explains himfelf hereupon, in 
faying : “ If any man will come Ifter me, let him 
deny himfelf, and take up his crofs and follow me. 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart. 

I have given you an example, that ye fhould do as 
I have done to you. Whofbever will be great 
among you fhall be your minuter : and whofoever 
of you will be the chiefeft, fhall be the fervant of 
all; for even the fon of man came not to be mi- 
niftered unto, but to minifter, and to give his life 
a ranfom for many. This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another*, as I have loved you,” 
The apoftles of our lord are perpetually enforcing 
the fame. Would they incite us to holinefs ; they 
give us the precept: “ As he which hath called 
you is holy, fo be ye holy in all manner of conver¬ 
fation.” Would they encourage us to patience 
and firmnefs in afflictions; they bid us, “ Look 

unto 
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unto Jefus, the author and finiiher of our faith,; 
who, for the joy that was fet before him, endured 
the crofs, defpifmg the Ihame.” They remind us, 
that “ Chrift alfo fuffered for us, leaving us an ex* 
ample that ye fhould follow his fteps.” Would 
they infpire us with an humble difpofition; they 
fay, “ Let this mind be in you, which was alfo in 
Chrift Jefus; who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God,*' or, 
gloried not in being equal with Gfibd. Would they 
incite us to love, to gentlenefs, to placability; they 
exhort us to “ Walk in love, as Chrift alfo hath 
loved us. Bearing one another and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel againft any; even 
as Chrift forgave you, fo alfo do ye. If any man 
have not the fpirit of Chrift, he is none of his. 
To be conformed to the image of the fon of God, 
we muft live not to ourfelves, but to him. W* 
muft be pure even as he is pure. He that faith, 
he abideth in him, ought himfelf alfo to walk even 
as he walked. Becaufe he laid down his life for 
us; we ought to to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” Thus runs the language of Chrift and 
his apoftles. Could they have exprefled themfelves 
more plainly and pointedly on this, matter than 
they do ? Can we therefore doubt for one mo- 
ment, that fuch is the purpofe and the will of God, 
and confequently that it is our duty, to follow the 
example of our redeemer, and to be conftantly ap¬ 
proaching nearer to an alfimilation with him ? 

The 
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The extraordinary excellence of this example is 
another confideration, inviting us to the imitation 
of it.' It is a pattern entirely blamelefs and com¬ 
plete, free from all imperfection and defied, beau* 
tihd'ty confident and harmonious in all its parts, 
which we may fufely follow without fear of danger* 
by which we may guide ourfelves without hefitation 
in all the events of life. While we tread in the 
fbotfteps of Chrift, we cannot poflibly err} and fo 
furely as we are^perfuaded that God was fatisfied 
with his conduct:, fo certainly may be affured that 
he likewife will be gracioufly pleafed with ours, if 
we form it upon that model. — It is alfo the nobleft 
and the grandeft example that was ever propofed 
to the world. Nothing can more dignify our na¬ 
ture ; nothing can procure us more real greatnefs 
of mind ; nothing can more approximate us to the 
deity, and make us more capable of communion 
with him, than the being aduated by that mind 
which we admire in our faviour. — It is a univerfal 
and moll inftrudive example, adapted to all timed 
and places, to all ranks and orders of men, which 
may conftantly guide and improve us, be we high 
or low, rich or poor, profperous or unfuccefsfuh 
While our lord was amongfl; us, he was in fuch a 
variety of circumftances ; he flood in fuch a diver- 
fity of relations; his whole life, during the time 
of hid miniftry, was fo bufy and adive, that we 
may learn from him how we ought to behave to¬ 
wards God and man, what we have to do both in 

regard 
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regard to the prefent and the future, in all the viciffi- 
tudes and events of life. — It is in Ihort an example 
of the grcateft, the molt neceffary, the molt ufeful 
and moll beneficent virtues j an example of fuch vir¬ 
tues as partly to appear inconvenient to us, as to be 
totally difregarded by the generality of men, and 
yet are indifpenfably neceffary to our happinefs, and 
to the practice of which we are every day, on one 
account or other, repeatedly called. But can we 
think this example fo excellent as it actually is, and 
yet doubt of our obligation to copy it ? Would not 
this argue great inconfiftency ? Should we not thus 
deny by our condud what we confefs with our lips ? 
Should we not betray a faithlefs difpofition, fhew 
ourfelves as enemies and traitors to virtue, in refuf- 
ing to conform to a rule which we ourfelves confefs 
to be faultlefs, a model which we are obliged to ad¬ 
mire and reveFe ? 

The relations in which we ftand to Chrift, and the 
benefits we have received of him, are a third reafon 
forcibly impelling us to the imitation of him. Even 
the example of a mean and obfcure perfon, of a 
ftranger to us, one with whom we have no inti¬ 
mate connexion or affinity, who has not the fmall- 
eft power over us, to whom we owe neither obedi¬ 
ence nor gratitude, even the example of fuch an 
one, if it were good and virtuous, ffiould incite ua 
to imitation. How much more then ought it to do 
fo in a cafe diredly the reverie of all this ? The 
pattern of virtue and piety which our religion holds 
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out, is the example of a perfon inverted with the 
higheft prerogatives,with the greateft authority, who 
merits our utmoft efteem and affedion, with whom 
we are conne&ed by the moft indiffoluble bands, to 
whom we owe the moft willing and the moft cheer¬ 
ful obedience. - It is the example of our lord and 
mafter, our chieftain and faviour, the founder of 
our religion, the author and finilher of our faith, 
the judge of the living and the dead, under whofe 
fovereignty we ftand, whofe fubjects we are, on 
whofe fentence our everlafting lot depends. It is 
the example of our beft friend, our magnanimous 
and faithful redeemer, who condefcended for us to 
the deepeft humiliation, who laid down his life for 
us, who did and fuffered for us while we were his 
enemies, far more than any friend ever did and fuf¬ 
fered for another. It is the example of our greateft 
benefactor, without whofe aid we fhould have been 
totally ignorant, vicious, comfortlefs and wretched ; 
to whom we are beholden for all the light, all the 
comfort, and all the happinefs we enjoy, and which 
we have in future to expeft. Every virtue we fhould 
learn of him, he has himfelf exemplified in the moft 
glorious manner. He that commands us to do good 
to others, has himfelf done us infinitely more good, 
than we could have ever hoped for. He who re¬ 
quires that we fhould love our enemies, and forgive 
them their failings, loved his enemies, fhed his own 
bfaj$ for the remiffion of our fins. How much are 
we bound by all this to the imitation of him! How 

infenfible. 
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mfenfible, how ungrateful. How defpicable mull 
we be Ihoulil we refufe it! Certainly we Ihould 
render ourfelves utterly unworthy of being called 
the difciples of Jefus; we Ihould forfeit all the ad¬ 
vantages and felicities that are promifed us under 
that diftinttion. 

We have fourthly the fame reafons for leading a 
righteous, a holy, a godly, an humble, a heavenly- 
minded life, as Chrift had fo to do ; and confe- 
quently we are, for this reafon, bound to follow 
his example. Or, do we not ftand in the fame re¬ 
lations to the fupreme being in which Chrift him* 
felf Hood, confidered as a man ? Have we not the 
very fame nature as he had ? Ought not the honour 
and glory of God to be the ultimate end of our 
whole behaviour, and his will the onfy and unalter¬ 
able rule of it ? Are we not juft as much ftrangers 
and fojourners here on earth, as our lord and fa* 
viour was ? What greater reafons have we to love 
the world and the things of it more, and more high¬ 
ly to prize them, than he had ? Are riches, ho¬ 
nours, and fenfual gratifications more our peculiar 
and higheft good than they were his ? Can they 
contribute more to our true and everlafting felicity, 
than they could contribute to his ? Are they lefs 
dangerous to us than they were to him ? Is it an 
eafier matter for us to conquer our corruption, to 
perfect our holinefs, to work out our falvation, than 
it was for him to do the work the father had given 
him to do ? Have we lefs need of devotion, of 

vot.. it. l i. zeal 
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zeal and application, of felf-denial, and of vigilance 
to that purpofe than our faviour had for the accom- 
plifliment of his ? Can the humility, the gentlenefs, 
the patience, which fat fo gracefully on Chrift, the 
fon of God, and redounded fo much to his glory, 
be unbecoming or difgraceful to us, miferable fm- 
ners ? Can what rendered his character fo beauti¬ 
ful, fo venerable, degrade ours, or militate with our 
condition ? Is it lefs falutary and needful to us than 
to him, to be made perfect through trials and fuffer- 
ings ? Are we too great to defire to render our- 
felves acceptable to the Molt High, and to be hap¬ 
py by the fame methods that Chrift obtained the ap¬ 
probation of his heavenly father, and entered into 
his glory ? But, fince we cannot affert this, as every 
man muft allow, without the greateft abfurdity, then 
neither can we deny that we are under the ftrongeft 
obligations to make the righteous, holy, godly, 
humble and heavenly-minded life of Jefus the pat¬ 
tern and rule of our own. 

Our future appointment obliges us laftly in like 
manner, to imitate the example of Chrift, and to let 
that mind be in us which was alfo in him. We are 
formed for immortality. We are to quit this world, 
after a lhort and uncertain abode in it, and then to 
pafs into a better and more perfect ftate. As chrif- 
tians we have the lofty hope, that after death we 
fhall go to Chrift, our chieftain and faviour, that we 
fhall be with him for ever, that we lhali be clofely 
united with him, and be partakers in the glory he 

poflefies 
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pofleffes at the right hand of God. We are, as the 
fcripture tells us, heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Chrift. We are to live and reign with him. As 
we here have borne the image of the earthly Adam, 
fo (hail we hereafter bear the image of the heaven¬ 
ly. But how can we hereafter bear his likenefs, if 
we have not here done our utmoft to refemble 
him ? How can we have fellowfhip with him, and 
enjoy his blefled fociety, if our mind and defires be 
in oppofition to his ? How can we fiiare in his au¬ 
thority, if we have not fought it in the way of obe¬ 
dience and fidelity, of piety and virtue, by which he 
obtained it, as our forerunner and guide ? Can we 
be capable of the holy, the divine life he leads in 
heaven, unlefs we ftudy purity and holinefs here on 
earth ? Or, can we imagine that he will acknow¬ 
ledge us for his, and as fuch admit us into his 
heavenly kingdom, if we ftand in no other connec¬ 
tion with him, and have no farther aflimilation with 
him, than that we are called by his name, hold his 
do&rine to be true, and Ihew him an outward re¬ 
verence ? What have we in this cafe to expert, but 
that dreadful, yet righteous fentence, “ Depart 
from me, ye workers of wickednefs ; I know you 
not!” 

Ye fee, pious hearers, how many and cogent rea- 
fons we have for following the example of our re¬ 
deemer, and for. being like-minded with him. And 
fo certain is it, that unlefs we do fo, we neither fup- 
port the name of chriftians, nor can be happy. 

l l 2 Thele 
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Thefe are do&rines fo effentially inherent to reli¬ 
gion and chriftianity, that we cannot refufe our af- 
fent to them, without at once rejecting all religion 
and all chriflianity. And yet how little are thefe 
important doctrines thought of i How flender is 
the influence they have on our conduct! Do all 
our words and works teftify, do all the effects of 
our capacities teftify, that we are the difciples and 
followers of the holy and righteous, the humble 
and gentle, the beneficent and divine, the heaven¬ 
ly-minded Jefus ? O chriftians, how far inferior are 
we ftill to the pattern of virtue and piety fet us by 
©ur lord and faviour! How little refemblance there 
is between his temper and carriage, and ours ! How 
little conformity between our lives and the fanftity 
of the do&rine we confefs, or the conduct of the 
mafter to whom we belong! How cold and un¬ 
fruitful the love we bear to Chrift, our redeemer, 
and how imperfect and inconftant the obedience we 
pay him ! May thefe reflections awaken and alarm 
us ! May they fill us with the moft fenfible remorfe 
and-trouble at our negligence and ingratitude ! May 
they kindle in us a lively zeal to walk worthier of 
our vocation, and to difeharge our duties with more 
carefulnefs and fidelity! Yes, my chriftian bre¬ 
thren, here at the table of our lord let us renew 
thefe facred refolutions with all poflible fincerity and 
devotion. Here, where we {hall receive the fym- 
bols and pledges of his magnanimous love, let us- 
folemnly vow to our beloved redeemer, no longer 
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to live to ourfelves, but to him, and to conform to 
his likenefs. Here let us learn the gentlenefs, the 
philanthropy, the felf-denial, the contempt of the 
world, the obedience to God, the zeal for his ho¬ 
nour, the perfeverance in good, of which our faviour 
has fet us fo illuftrious an example by his life and 
by his death. Here let us offer up to him our bo¬ 
dies and our fouls, which he purchafed fo dearly and 
are his, by folemnly and for ever renouncing all 
the fmful luffs, the fordid maxims and depraved 
manners of the world, that are at variance with his 
niind. So fliail we actually do honour to our re¬ 
deemer, who has fo loved us as to lay down his life 
for us. So fliail we give him the thankfulnefs that 
is his due, and which he has fuch a right to demand. 
So fliail we adorn the name of chriftians ; we fliail 
make it an objefl; of efteem and reverence; we {hall 
edify others by our behaviour, and fliine as lights 
in the midft of the corrupt generation of this world. 
But fo likewife fliail we arrive at the end of our 
faith, everlafting felicity. If we, like Chrift, our 
leader and head, be dead unto fin, and alive unto 
God; if we, like him, overcome the world, and by 
perfeverance in good works, feek after praife and 
honour and immortality; then fliail we alfo, like 
him, be exalted to glory. We fliail, like him, be 
filled with joy and blifs at the right hand of God ; 
we fhall find, in his blefled fociety, and in the clofeft 
jntercourfe with him, the completion of all our 
wiflies. 


I, l 3 


Such 
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Such is the perfection of the ch rift bn law, fuch 
the purity of thofe morais which Jefus delivered, 
fuch the beauty of the gofpel as a rule of life, as to 
•have gained the love and admiration of many who 
have difbelieved its doctrines. But he gave them a 
ftill higher luftre by his example. The perfection 
of the chriftian law, the purity of thofe morals 
which Jefus delivered, the beauty of the gofpel as a 
rule of life, appear nowhere to fuch advantage, as 
in the life of our lord. There you contemplate 
bolhv fs, not as a dead letter, but 'as a living form ; 
fubftantial, prefent, fpeaking to the world. He trod 
before you the path that leads to heaven. It is 
pointed out by his precepts ; it is marked by his ex¬ 
ample ; it is confecrated by his blqpd. 

Would you learn what virtue is, would you be in 
love with virtue, would you practife virtue; con* 
template the life of Jefus, ftudy the life of Jefus, 
.imitate the life of Jefus. He to whom the jews pre¬ 
ferred a robber and a murderer, 'was fairer in his 
life than the fons of men, and purer in his heart 
than the angels of God. That head which they 
crowned with thorns was ever intent on benevolent 
deeds, and at that very moment of time meditated 
their good, Thofe feet which they bound to the 
crofs went about on errands of mercy. Thofe 
hands which they nailed to the accurfed tree, were 
lifted up in devotion to God, or flxetched out in 
beneficence to men. Jefus, through his whole life, 
marked out the path which leads to the heavens. 

Walk 
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Walk in that path, chriftians. You (hall arrive at 
heaven ; and be of that happy number, who are to 
inhabit the manfions prepared for you by him who 
is the refurrection and the life. 

Communion. 


LL4 



SERMON LII. 


Of the Pafioral Office. 


G°n. Father of men, what great things hall 
thou done in us thy children, and how much 
art thou daily doing for us ! All nature reveals to 
us thy glory and grandeur, thy grace and parental 
affection towards us. All informs us of thy will and 
of our grand appointment. All incites us to the ac- 
complilhment of thy will, and to the continually com¬ 
pleter attainment of the ultimate end of our being. 
Nature as well as religion; the reafon with which 
thou haft endowed us, as well as thy more immedi¬ 
ate revelation. Thanks and praifes be to thee, the 
All-bountiful, for the various means of inftru&ion 
and knowledge thou haft imparted to us! Thanks 
and praifes be to thee, more efpecially for the ad¬ 
vantages which thou haft vouchfafed to us in this 
refpeft as chriftians ! Yes, in thy fon Jefus thou 
haft caufed a brighter luminary to rife upon us. By 
him we are come nearer to thee, our father, and to, 
knowledge of the truth. By him we have learnt 

to 
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to form jufter conceptions of numberlefs momen¬ 
tous, confolatory objefts. By him we have attain¬ 
ed to greater certainty concerning thy will and thy 
gracious difpofitions towards us, more hope and af- 
furance both living and dying. By him haft thou 
inftituted amongft us the paftoral office ; and what 
means, what inducements, always to proceed far¬ 
ther in knowledge and virtue, haft thou thus be¬ 
llowed upon us ! How greatly facilitated to us tho 
way to perfection and happinefs ! Oh might this 
important office be more and more faithfully admi- 
niftered by all who bear it, and be uniformly diffuf- 
ing more light and comfort and joy, continually pro¬ 
ducing more good difpofitions and actions among 
mankind ! Do thou cleanfe and fanctify thy church, 
moft gracious God, that both teachers and. hearers 
may be conftantly advancing together towards that 
which thou wouldft have them to be. Oh pour out 
thy fpirit and energy upon us all who are ordained 
• to declare thy will to our brethren, and lead them 
to thee and to happinefs ; teach us rightly to dif- 
cem the truth, to believe it firmly, to follow its 
dictates faithfully, to deliver it with conviction to 
others ; and thus open to it an accefs to the under, 
ftandings and to the hearts of them that hear us. 
Enable our hearers alfo to bring with them increaf- 
ing docility and attention to the difcourfe of their 
teachers, and to apply it with growing diligence to 
their improvement. Oh might thus the kingdom 
pf thy fon Jefus, the kingdom pf truth and virtue, 

of 
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of liberty and happinefs, come, be ever farther ex¬ 
tending, ever more firmly eftablifhed, and be incef- 
fantly gaining more glorious victories over error and 
vice and mifery ! Blefs to the furtherance of thefe 
views, our refie&ions on the wife preparatives thou 
haft made to that end ; and hear us, through Jefus 
Chrift, our lord, in whofe name we further call 
upon thee, faying: Our father, &c. 


EPHESIANS, iv. it. 
lie gave fome — paftors and teachers. 

'J HE paftoral office, which is everywhere intro¬ 
duced into the chriftian church, and dates its 
origin from the times of the apoftles, is certainly an 
inftitution of extreme utility; an inftitution which 
would infure to Jefus and his difciples one of the 
foremoft ranks among the benefaftors of the human 
race, were we only to confider them as wife men, 
and not as peculiar plenipotentiary ambafladors from 
God to mankind. Nowhere .do we find in the an¬ 
cient world, as far as it is known to us, any fuch 
teachers of the people; teachers that inftru&ed their 
brethren, without diftin&ion of ranks, of ages, of 
fexes, or manners, in their relations to God and 
man; m their duties, and the obje&s that concern 
their prefent and their future ftate$ who inftru&ed 

them 
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them at ftated times, not far afunder, on thefe moil 
important fubjects; who led them to confideration 
and virtue, comforted them in their forrows, and 
in fuch various ways promoted their contentment 
and happinefs. — But we everywhere find idola¬ 
trous priefts and domineering leaders of the people, 
throughout the ancient and modern, the heathenifli 
or not-chriftiau world ; men who could make the 
ignorance and weakneffes of their fellow-creatures 
fubfervient to the eilabliihment of a tyrannical and 
cruel authority, which they employed in extorting 
rich prefents and hard tributes, or the attainment of 
other felfilh views, who fpread fear and terrors 
around them, and by all the folemniries of their re¬ 
ligion and worfhip promoted neither wifdom nor 
virtue, but were favourable to fuperftition and vice. 

*— I am well aware, my pious hearers, that even 
the chriftian paftqrate has been very often and very 
fhamefully mifufed, and is ftill mifufed ; that it is 
not and does not always and entirely produce what 
it might be and in its native tendencies Ihould pro¬ 
duce : and this is not at all furprifing, fince it is 
fupplied by men, who are fubjeft like all others to 
failings and errors, and are fo liable to be deceived 
by the paffions. At the fame time it has certainly 
done an infinite deal of good ; ftill, upon the whole, 
does much good; and will —- as we may affuredly 
hope —- in due courfe of time effeft ftill far more 
good. The chriftian teacher undoubtedly* there¬ 
fore merits refpeft, on account of the olEce he bears, 

and 
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and the ufefulnefs he thereby obtains. But, for 
rendering this a rational refpeft, and giving it a fa- 
lutary influence on our conduct; to prevent it from 
degenerating into fuperftition, or gradually giving 
place to difrefpeft and contempt it Ihould be 
grounded on right notions of it, and on what chrif- 
tian teachers are and ought to be. We fhould not 
require and expect more from them, than we can 
with juflice require and expect. And to fettle thefe 
notions, and to render them more common, is the 
defign of my prefent difc uirfe. It is faid in our text, 
that Chrift appointed or ordained fome in his church 
to be pallors and teachers. Thefe are the very 
perfons whom we at prefent commonly call preach¬ 
ers ; and the purport of whofe inftitution we will 
now ftudy more clearly to underhand. In this view, 
we will inveftigate the relations wherein a preacher 
(lands to his flock; or, fhew you .what the preacher 
properly is and ought to be in regard to his congre¬ 
gation. In order to this, it will be necefiary to ob¬ 
viate firft the erroneous conceptions that are formed 
of thefe relations, and afterwards we will proceed 
to illuftrate the true nature of them. 

In the firft place, the preacher is no prieft in the, 
drift and ufual acceptation of the word, but only in 
that fenfe wherein it is ufed by the compilers of our 
liturgy. He is not a perfon that hands in any nearer 
relation to God, or has any more intimate and fami- 
Kar intercourfe with hint, than the reft of his wor-. 
fhipers; he is not a perfon, who, when we have 

finned, 
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finned, can free us from the condign puniffirnent 
and reconcile us again with our offended mailer, 
of the fin, by offerings, by rites, by interceffions. 
He may and ought to announce to us favour and 
life on the part of God, fet the value of his boun¬ 
ties and blefiings both in nature and religion in their 
proper light, and excite us to be glad and rejoice 
therein; but he cannot difpenfe either the one or the 
other according to his pleafurc. He may and 
ought to promife us the pardon of our fins, and ever- 
lafting happinefs, on certain conditions, in the name 
of God ; but he cannot actually confer them. He 
may and ought to explain and inculcate the divine 
commandments : but he cannot difeharge any from 
the obfervance of them. Of his own authority he 
can neither impofe nor invalidate any vow, anv 
obligation, any duty. He is therefore no fuch 
manager between God and man, as that he can give 
a greater value to our ads of vvorfhip than they 
would otherwife have ; or impart, by certain fancii- 
fied words, to the water in baptifm, and to the 
figns of the body and blood of Jefus in the holy 
fupper, any power or efficacy which they had not be¬ 
fore ; or laftly whofe prayers arc more acceptable to 
heaven and prevalent with God, than the prayers 
of any other fincere and upright chriftian. —- Jefus 
Chrift is reprefented to us in the writings of the 
apoftles, and particularly in the writings of the 
apoftle Paul, as the foie high-priell and mediator 
between God and man, for tranquillizing mankind, 

and 
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and more efpecially the jews, on the recent abo¬ 
lition of the prieftly office and the facrifices in ufe, 
by the introduction of chriftianity, for infpiring 
them with a filial confidence in God, and for affur- 
ing them, in a fenfible manner, adapted to their 
corrfprehenfions, of his protection and favour. All 
notions of peculiar priefts and facrifices, that have 
been adopted in the chriftian religion and the chrif- 
tian worlhip, are fuperftitious; they are in direct 
oppofition to the fcope and the fpirit of that holy re¬ 
ligion, and of that pure and rational vvorlhip ; they 
millead us from the God to whomJefus has opened 
us a free accefs, and whom he has taught us to re¬ 
gard and to love as ouV father; they are relics of the 
feeble jewilh way of thinking, which the chriftian 
do&rine was intended by degrees to abolilh, and of 
which, among chriftians, who are no longer chil¬ 
dren, but fhould be men in knowledge and in faith, 
no traces ought now to remain. 

The preacher isfecondly no curate of fouls in the 
ftri&eft meaning of the expreffion, and as it implies 
a perfon on whofe pains and behaviour the falvation 
or the happinefs of the reft, if not altogether, yet 
greatly depends ; who can and Ihould contribute as 
much or ftill more than themfelves to their moral 
improvement, to their fpiritual and eternal welfare; 
and whofe future lot is indiffolubly connected with 
thfelot of the fouls entrufted to his care. No, every 
individual muft be the curate of his own foul, bear 
bis own guilt, and render an account to God for 
, 5 himfelf. 
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himfelf. Every perfon mull fulfil his duty according 
to the utmoft of his power; but none can be fecu- 
rity for the confequences, much lefs fulfil it for an* 
other. And what fenfible man would take the paf- 
toral office upon him, if he ffiould thereby oblige 
himfelf to anfwer for the conduct of all fuch as be¬ 
long to his congregation, or to concern himfelf for 
the happinefs of each of them in particular, as a fa¬ 
ther concerns himfelf for his children, or a domef- 
tic tutor for his pupil ? If this were to be the cafe, 
he ought to be thoroughly and intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with every perfon in his pariffi ; they ffiould at 
all times and in all circumftances exhibit themfelves 
to him as they really are ; they ffiould make him the 
confident of their moll fecret difpofitions and de- 
figns; he ffiould be the witnefs of their conduct in 
domellic as well as in civil fociety ; he ffiould have 
the right and the licence to give them the moll de¬ 
terminate precepts on all their concernments: and 
even if all this were done, which yet is not, and 
will not, and cannot be done, Hill it mull be an ef- 
fe£t of the moll audacious temerity for a man to af- 
fume to himfelf the peculiar and foie guidance of fo 
many perfons of fuch various capacities and tempers, 
and toftand asfurety for them in the day of judgment. 

No, my pious hearers, when you call us, preach¬ 
ers, your curates, you cannot'reafonably exaft any¬ 
thing more of us, than that, according to our bell 
infights and to your neceffiries, we ffiould ffiew you 
what you ought to do, apd hotv you are to fet about 

it. 
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it, for delivering your foul from the captivity of efi 
ror, of fenfuality, of vice, or to caution you againft 
them } for adorning.it with wifdom and virtue; for 
rendering it both in this and in the future world aS 
perfed, as happy, and as agreeable to God, as it is 
capable of becoming. In this defign, with no lefs 
earneftnefs than affe&ion, we are to inftruft, to ex¬ 
hort, to admonilh, to reprove, to intreat; to call 
your attention to whatever may be in an eminent 
degree ufeful or prejudicial to you at all times, and 
on every alteration of your condition ; and all this 
for fincerely promoting the caufe of truth, of virtue, 
and your happinefs ; and never to be weary and dif- 
heartened in fo doing, though attended by the worft 
confequences. Thus are we to care for your foulsj 
Us we mull give an account how we have inftru&ed 
you, and of the ufe we have made of the times, the 
tircumftances, the occafions afforded us for that 
purpofe* 

We may even in a ftri&er fenfe be confidered as 
your curates, if you afford us opportunity and ert- 
couragetnent to make what we here deliver and 
teach in public more profitable to you by friendly 
and private converfation, apply it more clofely to 
your fituation and your prefent exigencies, remind 
you of your particular duties, failings, tranfgreffions \ 
to labour with you in maintaining or reftoring do* 
meftic harmony, or to fupply you with more deter¬ 
minate precepts and means for your proficiency in 
knowledge and virtue. j\t the fame time, as every¬ 
one 
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one readily perceives, the preacher cannot execute 
this duty of fraternal admonition and particular ex¬ 
hortation to gcodnefs, without the concurrence, or 
againft the will, of his parifhioner, ^Neither is this 
a duty ‘peculiarly incumbent on him : he pofleffes 
it in common with every other chriftian; only in 
fo much as in particular cafes and with certain per- 
fons, from the greater refpeft they have for him, 
and the greater fagacity they may allow him. to 
poffefs, ho may fulfil it with better fuceefs than 
another. 

The miftaken and fuperftitious idea annexed to 
the office of a clergyman is in nothing fo apparent 
as in regard to the fick and dying. But too fre- 
quently almoft the whole hope ofthe falvation of a 
man is built on the prefence, on the difcourfe, on 
the prayer of the curate. How fadly are the affift- 
ants concerned, left the Tick perfon fhould expire 
without this preparation or fuccour! What can 
♦we conclude from hence, but that they attribute to 
the clergyman far greater ability and ij^fluence than 
he actually has ? We are by no means ayerfe from 
attending when called to the fick and the dying $ 
and when we can excite or cherifh any good, any 
chriftian reflexions and fentiments in them, when 
we are able to adminifter anything to their com* 
fort, or for fmoothing their paffage from this into 
the future world, we do k with all opr heart. But 
it is abfolutely impoffibje for us, or any other man, 
at fuch a time, to make a good man of a bad one, 

vol. y. mm or 
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or as it were to open the gates of heaven to a Tin¬ 
ner who has been the flave of fenfe and the fporl' 
of paffion his whole life long, and to be fecurity for 
him a gain (l the penalties he has to dread. And 
then the vifitation of the fick is a duty not obliga¬ 
tory on us alone, but we have it in common with 
all other chriftians. It is their duty mutually to 
fupport, to comfort, to exhort and encourage each 
other in their afflictions and troubles, and to make 
fupplications for all men. In the primitive church, 
in-the times of the apoftles and their immediate fuc- 
ceffors, when it was better feen, or more believed, 
that the portion‘of a man after death depended not 
on the manner how he fpent the laft days or the lad 
hours of his Iifef but was to be determined by his 
predominant difpofitions and the whole of his fore¬ 
going behaviour; it was not then peculiar to the 
office of the teacher to vifit the fick and the dying, 
but it was the duty of the elders and the wardens 
of the flock; and in regard to the' other fex, it 
was the duty of the matrons or widows to 'perform 
that office. Thefe took charge bf the fick and the 
dying with cordial affeftion as brothers and lifters, 
confoled them, prayed with them, provided, if 
they were poor, for their fupport and nourifhment, 
tended them, and did them numberlefs perfoAal 
■fervices. And thefe are undoubtedly the belt offices 
that can be afforded a perfon at fuch times, and 
which every one Ihould perform according to his 
means* 


A preacher 
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A preacher is thirdly not a man of a different 
kind or fpecies from other men. He is no divine, 
fo far as this t;erm is ufed to imply either a man 
completely perfect, or one elevated above all fen- 
fible and terreftrial things. This miftaken notion 
proceeds from the abufe of the term; or, to fpeak 
more properly, the epithet itfelf was mifapplied for 
the purpofe of procuring in the earlier times to the 
teachers of religion a fuperiority over other men, 
and of placing them in a higher refpeCt. It was 
then, and it is at prefent, not unfrequently under- 
ftood to imply a man that is abfolutely indifferent to 
everything fenfible, to all vifible objects, to what¬ 
ever cheers or faddens others; who defpifes all fuch 
matters j whom neither honour nor difgrace, nei¬ 
ther riches nor poverty, neither pain nor pleafure 
can at all affeCt; who is conftantly employed in 
religious contemplation and peculiar exercifes of 
devotion ; whofe thoughts are unremittedly direct¬ 
ed to the molt important and moft exalted objects; 
in whofe fight mirth and jocularity, wit and good 
humour are horrible tranfgreffions; whofe prefence 
is baneful to all pleafure, and whofe looks diffufe a 
fullen gravity *>n all around. No, my pious hear¬ 
ers, fuch men are we not, nbr- fuch ought we to 
be ; and if we either could or fhould be fuch, we 
fhould be either deferving of contempt or compaf- 
fion, and in any cafe be prejudicial to fodety. No, 
we are entirely like y^u in whatever conftitutes a 
man in refpeCt to his weak, as well as in refpeCt to 
MM3 hi* 
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his better fide ; and when any of us excell you in 
wifdom and virtue, it is from no prerogative of our 
ftation,' but a perfonal advantage which any One of 
you may have over us. 

It is true, our ftation and office afford, or feem 
to afford, us lome refources for improving in wif¬ 
dom and virtue which you have not. We employ 
ourfelves frequently, and much oftener and more 
continuedly than you, in reflexions on God and 
his will, on the deftinatioil and duties of man. But 
how vigilant mull we be over ourfelves, how much 
attention muft wc neceflarily exert, in order to pre¬ 
vent thefe circumftances, fo advantageous in them- 
felves, from becoming detrimental to us ! For the 
very reafon that we are obliged to employ ourfelves 
fo often, and fo often folely in regard to others, in 
the doftrines of religion, and that even at times 
when we have no particular motive and are not dif- 
pofed to do fo, for this very reafon they may lofe 
much of their force in refpect of us. Thefe 
thoughts, by their frequent recurrence, may be¬ 
come fo habitual to us, as to make us think that 
we. un'derftand and fe^f the fubjeXs themfelves, 
though all the while we are only thinking of barren 
words. Hence it ‘ happens, that difficulties and 
doubts, are frequently augmenting in proportion as 
we advance farther in knowledge; and that, on the 
Other hand, the pleafure attendant on meditation 
and devotion may lofe much^pf its poignancy by the 
abundance of enjoyment. What a comfort muft it 

be 
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be to the chriftian merchant, er artificer, or any 
other who is not a clergyman, when on having 
confcientioufly performed the bufinefs of the d^y, 
in the evening he recollects his fcattered thoughts, 
and can converfe for a fhorter or a longer time, 
with God, and refled upon his molt ferious con¬ 
cerns! Certainly, the pleafure this occupation 
procures him, mult frequently be far more lively 
than ours, jyft as a repaft is much better relilhed 
by a man who has failed long, than by one who 
has been almoll all the day fitting at a plentiful 
table. — Befides we preachers commonly have not 
fo many opportunities and means for exercifing 
ourfelves in wifdom and virtue, and for applying 
their precepts to the various occurrences of com¬ 
mon life, as he who Hands in more diverfificd con- 
nedions with other men, who has fuch various 
affairs to mind, fuch various duties to fulfil, and fo 
many dealings to tranfad with perfons of fuch dif¬ 
ferent opinions and manners ; and likewife in this 
refped may a well-informed, honell chriftian, who 
is no clergyman, eafily excel us in wifdom and 
virtue. 

As to the reft, my piqms hearers, we have no 
other duties, and obligations, that are not alfo in¬ 
cumbent on you. What is true and right and ex¬ 
pedient, that fame is true and right and expedient, 
for you and for us and for all mankind. What¬ 
ever is falfe, wrong, wicked, is equally fo both to 
MM3 you 
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you and to us. What is lawful for you to do, is 
lawful for us. What God forbids txs in his word 
or by the light of reafon, he forbids the fame to 
you. We have all the fame law. We-muft all 
walk the very ' fame way to praife, to honour, to 
immortality. If we mull give an account how we 
have difcharged our clerical office} fo mull you 
likewife render account how you have fulfilled 
your civil offices, how you have purfupd your call¬ 
ing as a merchant, as a manufacturer, as a mecha¬ 
nic, how you have maintained your poll as a maf- 
ter, as a guardian, as a fervant, and the like ; and 
of you, and of us, in all thefe refpects fidelity and 
integrity will be required. 

We ought indeed to abflain from many things 
which you may do, or at leaft which you do. But, 
either thefe things are intrinfically bad, or they are 
not. Are they intrinfically bad; then have you as 
little right and leave to do or to ufe them, as we ■, 
and they are not to be excufed by any diftipetion be¬ 
tween clergyman and laic. Poifon will ever remain 
poifon, let who will find pleafure in taking it. But 
are thefe things not bad, and we yet refrain from 
them ; we then do fo out of refpeci to certain pre¬ 
vailing prejudices, which cannot perhaps be direftly 
oppcfed or d. fpifed Without harm ; we do it, that 
we may not give offence to the weak; we do it, 
that, by our total abftinence in thefe refpe&s, we 
may probably’prevent ftill greater abufes, and at 

leafi: 
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lead evince, by our example, that a man tfiay ab¬ 
ridge himfelf of them, and yet be contended and 
happy. 

In fine, wc fhould by all means fet a good ex¬ 
ample to others; and if we really wifli our doc¬ 
trines to be believed and our precepts followed, we 
Hi all certainly be extremely careful to teltify to all 
men by the whole tenour of our behaviour, that 
wc believe thefe doXrines ourfelves, and acknbw- 
ledgc thefe precepts to be right and good. For the- 
reft, we have thefe duties to obferve in common 
with all you. No man is to give oftence or fcandal 
to another. Every one fhould let the light of his 
virtue fliine before men. We fhould all mutually 
excite one another to good works. Our example 
can however never be fo extenfive and inftruXive 
as yours. Our manner of life is too uniform. Our 
connexions and avocations are not fufficiently di¬ 
ver fified. Befides, the opinion that we do many 
things folely on account of our office, which other- 
wife we fhould not do, often deprives our belt exam¬ 
ples of all their efficacy. How frequently is it faid, 
when we do anything tolerably good, “ Yes, this 
he does becaufe he is a clergyman; if fuch perfons 
did not act fo, who fhould •? We are no mot*e than 
common chriftians, who cannot be expeXcd to., 
carry our chriftian perfeXion to fuch a length; 
nothing of this fort is to be expeXed of us!” How 
often is it faid: “ Yes, he muft .needs do fo, or ab- 
flain from this, if he will do honour to his pro- 
mm ,4 feffion, 
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feflion, ■‘if he would a£l confiftently. Were 1 it not 
for this confideration, were he not reftrained by 
fear, were he in our place, he would behave in a 
very different manner!” Thus do prejudice and 
partiality but too often enervate the influence of 
our example. With you, my pious hearers, this 
is not the cafe. Your good example operates more 
unimpeded and complete. Wlien the merchant 
givfes proofs of great probity and confcientioufnefs j 
■when the opulent and the noble are modeft -and 
humane, fhewin^ by their conduct how little their 
outward advantages avail in their eyes, and how 
little he that is poor and lowly ought therefore to 
be fcorned; when the man of the world, or the 
layman, as he is called, teflifies a reverence fop 
God and religion, and mankind can difeern his 
unfeigned piety; when any one, who, in refpeft 
•*>f his fortune, might indulge in luxury and mag* 
nificence, and revel in all kinds of amufements, 
yet lives in a becoming and orderly manner, and 
moderates himfelf in the enjoyment of fenfual plea* 
fures ; when perfons adorned with'the charms of 
youth and beauty feek to diftinguifh themfelves, 
not by childifh ofl:entation and vanity, but by wif- 
dom and -virtue, difplaying indeed an open coun¬ 
tenance and a cheerful difpofition, but not a 
thoughtlefs and frivolous behaviour } in .fhort, 
when they are feen to renounce their own holds 
and interefts and tryfts in all that man is moll apt 
to depend upon, that they may the more expedite- 
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iy follow Ghrift i this, my dear friends, this ftrikes 
a far deeper impreflion on all beholders, than our 
difcourfes and actions can generally do. 

Having hitherto been encountering prejudices 
no lefs. hurtful than common, my pious hearers, 
we fhall now find it' fo much the eafier to illuftrate 
the fubjeft before us agreeably to its true nature 
and extent. If therefore this be not the relation 
in which the preacher hands towards his congre¬ 
gation, what then ought it to be, and what aftually 
is it ? 

Firfl: he fhoufd be the teacher of the people or 
of the congregation. Certainly a very honourable, 
but at the fame time a very arduous employment! 
How momentous the fubjetts he has to inculcate ; 
and how much depends on the method in which he 
inculcates them ! He Ihould be. a teacher of reli¬ 
gion, and of generally ufeful wifdom. As a teacher 
of religion, it is his duty to inftruft his hearers 
in the relations wherein they ftand to God, their 
creator and preferver, their father and benefa&or, 
their lawgiver and judge, and to Jefus Chrift, his 
fon and ambalfador, their deliverer and lord. It is 
his duty to furnifh them with adequate and worthy 
conceptions of the majefty and perfe&ions of God, 
of his condefcenfion*and love to mankind, of the 
fan&ity arid equity of his laws, of the wifdom and 
goodnefs of his providence, and of the benefits he 
has vouchfafed them by Jefus and his work on earth. 
Heis to tell them how God is difpofed towards 

them; 
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them ; what he requires of them ; what they have 
to hope or to fear from him according t6 the differ- 
ence of their conduct; to what they are appointed 
in the prefent and in the future world ; and what 
they fhould do for beihg and becoming that, which, 
according to the gracious purpofe of God, they 
ought to b^ and to become. lie is to fhew them 
how they are to apply the doctrines' of religion to 
themfelves; how they arc to ufe them in the Various 
events of life; how they are to fight with them 
againft temptations to fin; to facilitate the prac¬ 
tice of goodnefs to them, to exalt their tafte for 
the comforts and fatisfa&ions which God has per¬ 
mitted them to enjoy, and to render fupportable 
the afflictions and burdens which he lays upon them. 
He therefore fhould chiefly labour# to improve and 
to calm them; to incite, them to ihe abnega¬ 
tion of all ungodinefs and worldly lulls and affec¬ 
tions, and to a temperate, righteous and godly life ; 
acquaint them with their relations and obligations 
to each other, and flrive to animate them with 
kind, beneficent, brotherly difpofitions towards all 
their fellow-chriffians and fellow-creatures. It is 
his bufinefs to form them into good and public- 
fpirited citizens, peaceful and loving fpoufes, faith¬ 
ful fathers and mothers of "families, affectionate 
friends,, Sincere worfhipers of God. He fhbuld 
exhor^liltem to co^fcientioufnefs in their dealings, 
hui$l|#y.*nd temperance in profperity, fortitude in 
afflictions, hope and refignation in death. Jn fhort, 

he 
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he fhould guide them, on the way of virtue, and 
religion, to tranquillity of mind, to continued ad¬ 
vances in psrfaEbion and happinefs. Thus Ihould 
a preacher declare to hi% hearers the whole counfel 
of God to their felicity. Thus Ihould he preach to 
them Jefus Chrift and him crucified, that is, the 
do&rine of Jefus Chrift the crucified, in contradif- 
tinclion to the jewilh expeftations of.a worldly Met 
fiah, and in oppofition to the idolatries of the hea¬ 
thens. A doctrine which is of a large and indefi¬ 
nite comprehenfion, and which certainly excludes 
nothing that has a tendency to render mankind wifer 
and better. 

No, my pious hearers, as often as I preach fuch 
truths as tend to promote human perfection and 
happinefs; the truths that have a practical influence 
on the moral behaviour, and on the repofe and fa- 
tisfaclion of, mankind : fo often do 1 preach Chrift 
and hint crucified j fo often do I contribute to carry 
on his work on earth ; fo often do I proportionate¬ 
ly fupply his place among my brethren. For he 
came, he lived, he taught, he buffered and died, he 
arofe again from the dead, and is now the head and 
the lord of his church, for difleminating truth and 
virtue and happinefs among the humfflt race; and 
whatever advances them is his work, is confident’ 
with his aims, enlarges and confirms his kingdom ; 
even though it be not immediately connefted with 
his hiftory, nor exprefsly contained in fuch of his 
djfcourfes as are come down to us. Though truth 
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is unchangeable in itfclf, yet its range and the man- 

ner of its delivery admits not of being fixed and 
eftablifhed for all times and for all mankind. Each 
age, each fociety of men, has its own horizon, its 
own circuit of comprehenfion, ' its peculiar exigen¬ 
cies, its peculiar obftacles and refources ; and. the 
teacher of religion Ihould conduct himfelf accord¬ 
ingly, if he be refolutely bent on doing his duty, fo 
far as his frailty allows him, and determined to per¬ 
form what Jefus or his apoftles would have done, had 
they been placed in his fituation. 

The teacher of religion* fhould therefore alfo be a 
teacher of wifdom in a more general fenfe. He 
Ihould deliver to his hearers, and particularly to the 
youth he inftrufts, not only the peculiar doctrines 
of religion, but fhould likewife fubjoin fuch other 
ufeful knowledge as either is previoufly requifite to 
the knowledge of religion, may lie as a foundation 
to it, promote and fettle it, or may otherwife con¬ 
tribute to the repofe and improvement of mankind. 
And here but too ofjten do perfons form wrong con¬ 
ceptions of the office and appointment of the chrif- 
tian teacher. They take it amifs, they even impute 
it to him as a fin, if he do not frequently, if he do 
not conftantfy difcourlb on the myfteries, as they are 
called, of chriftianity ; that is, of things which y/e 
either do not underftand at all, or but in an extreme¬ 
ly imperfect manner. It is taken amifs, if he do not 
continually inforce the peculiar dogmas of belief, as 
they are termed, if he annex to them a variety of 

ideas 
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ideas as unavoidable as harmlefs, and does not ac¬ 
count every error Co be as dangerous and fatal as 
vice. It is fcornfully called philofophical and mo¬ 
ral preaching, whe$ we difcourfe of the nature and 
deftination of man, of the true value of the pofief- 
fions and fatisfadions and occupations of this life, if 
we fpeak of particular duties and virtues, of their 
influence on our prefent happinefs, of the arguments 
which even found reafon affords for the fulfilling of 
thefe duties and the practice of thefe virtues, and of 
the method in which we ought to fulfil and pradife 
them in every occurrence. But how unjuft are thefe 
reproaches ! Is not reafon then a gift and a reve¬ 
lation of God ? Is not all truth in perfed harmony 
with itfelf ? VSfhat value then can a blind implicit 
faith poffefs ? Of what confequence is a faith with¬ 
out works ? A religion without morality ? Is not 
this the ultimate end of that ? Is it not the aim of 
all religion to make us wifer and better ? And is 
anything to be rejeded that promotes this end ? Can 
the foundation of our virtue and our hopes be too 
deeply laid, * or too firmly fettled ? 

No, the preacher, according to the prefent ftate 
of things, is the only public teacher of generally 
ufeful wifdom to the great bulk of' mankind; and 
to maintain this charader Ihould be at once both his 
endeavour and his glory. By his means fuch per- 
fons as have no other opportunities of inftrudion, 
ihould be brought to rational refledion, to the bet- 
• ter ufe of their mental faculties, to greater attention 

to 
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to moral, invifible, diflant objcfts; by his interpo- 
fition Ihould all prevailing prejudices and errors, 
■which have a noxious-Jnfluence on the conduct and 
ferenity of mankind, be refuted, the mod general¬ 
ly ufefol philofophical knowledge be always far¬ 
ther dilTeminated, and. gradually incorporated in¬ 
to the common ftock of univerfally acknowledg¬ 
ed and adopted truths. He Ihould however 
ftrive to deliver what he has to in a manner 
adapted to the comprehenfion of the unlettered 
mind,and to’ this fend not employ the language of 
the dogmafifts or of the fchools, but the language 
of common life in ufe among people of gentility and 
good-breeding. If he do this ; if he be thus at once 
a teacher of religion and of wifdonj : he will cer¬ 
tainly fo much the more contribute to the improve¬ 
ment and happinefs of mankind. To promote and 
to further this is the whole of his duty ; and what¬ 
ever has a tendency to that is confident with his of¬ 
fice and calling. 

The preacher Ihould, fecondly, be the interme¬ 
diate perfon through whom the congregation are 
united in their public worlhip, and the various acts 
of it focially performed. There fliould be order in 
every fociety ; and when certain matters are to be 
tranfafled in common, one of the fociety Ihould take 
the lead j he Ihould be the organ whereby the reft 
exprefe their fentiments, their defires, their joys, 
their hopes, and the like. And this the pallor, or 
the preacher, is. He performs the feveral a£ts of 

divinq 
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divine worfhip ; be reads the feriptures, utters the. 
prayers, and delivers inch inftru&ion »as is adapted 
to the circumftances and exigencies of the congre¬ 
gation. He is as it were their mouth, when they 
confefs their fins before the fovereign judge of the 
wofld; when they humble themfelves in his awful 
prefence and adore his majefty; when they implore 
his grace and fuccour, thank him for his bounties, 
and renew their proteftations of obedience. He 
unites himfelf with the whole fociety of the devoted 
fervants of God and of Jefus Chrift in thefe devout 
fentiments and feelings; and ftrives to exprefs 
them in their behalf in fuch .manner as may bell 
ferve to raife and fupport their devotion. In like 
manner, as prefident* and minifter of the con¬ 
gregation, he admits members, by baptifm, into 
the fellowship of the chriftian church; and on thefe 
occafions adrnonifhes the reft concerning what, as 
chriftians, they are and ought to be; to remember 
always that baptifm doth reprefent unto us our pro- 
feffion, which is to follow the example of our fa- 
viour Chrift, and to be made like unto him ; that 
as he died and rofe again for us, fo fhould we, who 
are baptized, die from fin, and rife again unto 
righteoufnefs, continually mortifying all our evil 
and corrupt afteftions,'and daily proceeding in all 
virtue and godlinefs of living. So likewife, at the 
adminiftration of the holy fupper, he takes the place 
of the father of the family, diftributing the bread 
and the wine among thofe that prefent themfelves 

with 
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with him at table ; exhorting them to take and eat 
in remembrance that Chrift died for them, and to 
feed on him in their hearts by faith with thankfgiv- 
ing; td drink of the cup in remembrance that 
Chrift’s blood was flied for them, and to be thank¬ 
ful ; thus directing their thoughts and their hearts 
to the awful concerns of this folemn celebration. 
But he performs all this, as I Have already obferv- 
ed, not as a perfon whofe mediation can confer on 
our a£ts of devotion any greater value, or on our fa- 
cred rites any peculiar efficacy, independent on the 
fentiments and piety of the partaker; but he does 
it, becaufe order and the common edification require 
that certain perfons fliould be ordained to the per¬ 
formance of this folemnity, • and becaufe he is com- 
miffioned to do it by lawful authority. 

, Laftly, my pious hearers, the preacher is alfo to 
be the friend and the counfellor of his fleck. If the 
chriftian preacher were or could be more fo, he cer¬ 
tainly might do more good in his ftation. But he 
can only, be fo as far as his congregation will allow 
him. No man can obtrude himfelf upon any as 
their friend or their counfellor j and if a perfon 
Should attempt it, he would by that very means fail 
of the purpofe he had in view. At the fame time, 
the teacher fliould be always* ready to embrace fuch 
opportunities as naturally offer, and ufe them with 
fidelity. It need hardly be mentioned, that he is 
not to interfere in extraneous matters, or mifapply 
the refpedt which accrues to him either from his of- 
3 fke 
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fl r or his perfonal qualities, to the profecution of 
flfifh views, or the gratification of diforderly paf- 
fions. As a teacher, he is only to meddle with mo¬ 
ral and religious objects, and with the application of 
them to particular events and occurrences of life. 
Since he may reafonably be prefumed to have re¬ 
flected on thefe matters more, and to be more inti- 
\ 

mately acquainted with them, than the generality of 
his hearers; and, as in his public difcourfes pro¬ 
nounced to a very mixt affembly, he cannot fay 
evervthing it were profitable and neceffary for any¬ 
one m particular to know; it would certainly be of 
great utility, if opportunities were afforded him to 
fupply this unavoidable defect of inftru&ion by pri¬ 
vate converfation. By this channel might he con¬ 
vey direction and afliftance to fuch as fhould be de- 
firous of making farther progrefe in the knowledge 
of religion : thus might he deliver the candid and 
ingenuous doubter from his doubts, or tranquillize 
him in them : thus might he remove many a preju¬ 
dice from the anxious and perturbed mind, and 
bring the forrowful heart to a comfortable and joy¬ 
ful reliance on the gofpel: thus might he be enabled 
to fpeak courage to the fincere but feeble cliriftian, 
and probably facilitate to him the conqueft of him- 
felf and the world : thus might he inform any indi¬ 
vidual how he fhould apply to himfelf and his parti¬ 
cular circumftances the general precepts and encour¬ 
agements of religion. So would the teacher be at 
the lame time the leader and the counfellor of his 
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fleck; and fo might he likewife, in a ftriXer 
be laid to watch over their fouls, and labour mor 
effe&ually at their improvement and felicity. 

And this, my pious hearers, is the relative fitu- 
ation wherein the preacher ftands to his congrega¬ 
tion : he is their teacher, their leader, their friend 
and advifer. Allow me to conclude this difeourfe 
with drawing a few inferences from what has been 
laid, and reminding you of the duties which in this 
refpeX you are bound to obferve. 

You plainly perceive from all that has been ad¬ 
vanced, my pious hearers, that we, preachers, re¬ 
quire of you no blind faith, no fervile obedience, no 
unlimited compliance. We feel our infirmities and 
iirailties much too fenfibly to pretend to this j and 
the more we are aXuated by the fpirit of chriftianity, 
the more zealoufly lliall we in thefe refpeXs main¬ 
tain the caufe of freedom. No, try all things that 
we deliver to you as truths, and enjoin you as du¬ 
ties : compare them with what reafon and feripture 
inform you concerning God and his will; prove all 
things, and adhere to that which is good. The more 
carefully you examine our do&rines, the more you 
refieS: upon them; the more you difeourfe with each 
other about them, in faoneft intentions: the greater 
are our hopes that you will reap benefit from them. 
Only by fuch refleXions, only by fuch examinations 
and difeuffions, can what we tell and teach youaifi- 
milate itfelf with your own fyltem of refleXion, and 
either reXify or enlarge it. 


You 
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You fee farther, my pious hearers, that we re¬ 
quire no exceffive and fuperftitious reverence from 
you. The office we bear is undoubtedly honourable, 
and they that bear it fliould be held in a certain de¬ 
gree of eflimation, if their bearing of it is to be at- _ 
-tended with fuccefs. When therefore you are can¬ 
did towards us; when you conceal as much as pof- 
fible our failings and imperfections, from the confi- 
dcration, left the refpeCfc to our office fliould there¬ 
by be leffened, and the ufeful effeCts of it be hinder¬ 
ed; you then aCt wifely, and confidently with your 
duty. For the reft, judge of us with the fame equi¬ 
ty and charity, you are accuftomed to ufe in judging 
of your neighbours in general; and let us experi¬ 
ence the fame juftice and lenity that is due to all 
mankind. 

You fee thirdly, my pious hearers, in what rela¬ 
tion we properly ftand to you. Require therefore 
no more from us than you may confidently and 
reafonably expeCt. Require neither fupernatural 
gifts and powers, nor a perfection that is above the 
reach of humanity. Afcribe no greater importance 
to our words and aCtions, no greater efficacy than 
they really poflefs. Rely not upon us in matters, 
where no man fliould or can rely upon another; 
where every man myft provide for himfelf and his 
own concerns. Think not that we either can or 
ought to do the generality or the principal of the 
things that relate to the falvation of your fouls and 
your everlafting happinefs. No, it is our part to 
n u a Ihew 
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fhew you what in this refped you have to do, and 
it is your parts a£bually to do it; and the latter 
is inconteftably far more important and difficult than 
the former. Seek not therefore to throw any re- 
fponfibility upon us, which will be required not of 
us, but of you ; and conftantly keep in mind the de¬ 
claration of the apollle: “ Every man lhall bear his 
own burden j every one of us lhall give an account 
of himfelf to God.” 

Laftly you fee, my pious hearers, how weighty 
and arduous our miniftration is. Alleviate then to 
us, as much as you can, the concerns and duties of 
it. Alleviate them to us by the attention you afford 
to our difcourfes ; by the zeal and devotion with 
which you frequent the feveral offices of public wor- 
fhip; by the Uriel vigilance you keep over your 
children whom we inftruct j by the encouragements 
you hold out to them; by the convcrfations you 
hold with them on what they are learning, and what 
they have already been taught; by the application 
you make of it to the cultivation of their heart, and 
the forming of their character. In a more efpecial 
manner, alleviate to us the burden of our office and 
reward us for our pains, by the faithful ufe you 
make of our doctrine; by the willing obedience you 
pay to our well-founded admonitions and exhorta¬ 
tions ; by the good deeds which you perform ; by 
the Ihining virtues by which you diftinguilh your- 
felves beyond others ; by your continual improve¬ 
ment in wifdom and piety. This will prove to us 

2 that 
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that our labours in your behalf have not been in 
vain; and this affurance will render all the efforts 
and toils we exert and undergo, eafy and pleafant. 
It will never allow us to become faint or weary; 
and even in the hour of death and at the day of 
judgment it will be our confolation and joy. 
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PREFACE. 


'J'HE great defign of the duty of prayer is to ex- 
, prefs, under an actual fenfe of the prefence of 
God, thofc good fentiments and pious difpofitions, 
whjch it is proper for us to entertain and cultivate 
within us, confidered as dependent, reafonable and 
focial creatures: and particularly as creatures made 
capable of knowing one fupreme maker and gover- 
nour of all things, and plainly accountable to him 
for our whole conduft. The fentiments I mean are 
fuch as arife from our dependence upon God; from 
our obligations and duty to him; and from our re¬ 
lation to one another, as partakers of human nature 
and members of human fociety. And then only it 
is, that we fully anfwer the defign of this duty when 
we perform it in fuch a mannr , as that it may have 
a good effed upon ourfelves, by keeping up the 
jufteft fenfe in our minds of all fuch important con- 
fiderations as are the true grounds of our faith and 
hope in God; and the ftrongeft motives to our own 
conftant practice of all that is good and praifewor- 

thy. 
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thy. This Indeed I always confider as the great end 
of prayer, as well as of faith : and cannot forbear 
thinking that in order to be effectual with God, it 
mnft be ufeful to ourfelves. 

With a conftant regard to this notion, I have 
drawn up, for the ufe of fuch as have no better 
helps at hand, the following forms. They contain 
in them, confeflion of fins; petition for all good 
things; praife and thankfgiving to our great and 
good govemour; and intercellion for the whole 
world of underftanding beings : all which are now 
by cuftom comprehended under the common word, 
prayer. 

In what relates to confeflion, I have purpofely 
chofen fuch general exprefiions as it may be proper 
for all to make ufe of; and avoided fuch particular 
ones, as they who know their own pafl: life to de- 
ferve them, and think ferioufly of repentance, may 
eafily fupply to themfelves, if they judge it neceffa- 
ry. They alone are confcious of the particularities 
of their own condition: and, as no other perfon 
can truly know them, no other perfon can pretend 
exa&ly to adapt any words to them. But, for fuch 
as have happily, through the kind difpofitions of pro¬ 
vidence, preferved themfelves innocent from the 
common vices of the world about them j I efteem it 
but an ill return to almighty God, for thefe to put 
themfelves upon a level with thofe unhappy perfons 
who have lived in an habitual courfe of wilful fin ; 
and a falfe humility, to fpeak of themfelves to al¬ 
mighty 
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mighty God, as if they were guilty of crimes ia 
which they are not confcious they ever bare any 
part; or as if they thought, he made no diftinCtion 
between the beft and the worft of his intelligent crea¬ 
tures in this imperfeCt ftate. 

Neither could I here fuffer myfelf to dirett any 
chriftians to afk the pardon of their fins, upon the 
bare confefiion of them ; or to expect it merely up¬ 
on their entreating forgivenefs for the fake of Jefus 
Chrift: but have thought it agreeable to the gofpel 
to make it their own difpofition and aft, to alk and 
expect forgivenefs, as his difciples, upon his condi¬ 
tions only, which are, the forfaking of their fins 
and {he actual amendment of their lives. 

In the petitioning part, I have been careful not to 
lead chriftians to afk anything of almighty God, but 
with fuch fubmifiion, upon fuch a foundation, and 
fuch reafons, as are fuitable to the nature of things, 
and the religion which they profefs: intermixing 
many of thofe confiderations, which may leave a 
lading and deep imprefiion upon their minds, of 
their own duty, both with refpect to profperity and 
adverfity; to the life which now is, and the life 
which is to come. 

In the part of praife and thankfgiving, I have en¬ 
deavoured to fpeak of the perfections of God’s na¬ 
ture, and the inftances of his goodnefs to us, in fuch 
a manner as to lead us to imitate what we acknow¬ 
ledge fo lovely ; and to Ihew the fincerity of that 
gratitude, which his mercy naturally requires, in 

the 
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the pra&ice of everything that is acceptable to oar 
great benefa&or : being perfuaded that the expref- 
fion of our inward fenfe of his perfe&ions, and the 
remembrance of the particular reafons upon which 
our thankfulnefs ought to be founded, are of no 
avail, without taking into the account the natural 
tendency of all, to the influencing our behaviour, 
and the confirming us in a univerfal obedience to 
him. 

In the interceffions for others, I have endeavour¬ 
ed to regulate every expreflion by the rules of uni¬ 
verfal love, and of true chriftian benevolence to¬ 
wards the whole rational creation. I cannot indeed 
but think, that there is no part of what is compre¬ 
hended under the name of devotion, or prayer, 
more acceptable to God, or more truly beneficial to 
Ourfelves, than this; which perhaps we are not al¬ 
ways fo fenfible of, as we ought to be. The ex- 
prefiion of our good-will and extended benevolence 
towards all our fellow-creatures is fo becoming us, 
both as we are men, and as we are chriftians; that 
It cannot but recommend us to the favour of him, 
who is the God of love and the father of all beings. 
And this expreflion often and ferioufly repeated, 
cannot but awaken the kind affe&ions, where they 
are drooping; and keep them alive, and enlarge and 
increafe them, where they are awake; whilfl: our un- 
derftandings and hearts go together. 

I have therefore done my endeavour to adapt this 
part to the purpofes of rational and focial creatures 

in 
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in fuch manner, that in the ufe of it they may be ac¬ 
ceptable to God ; by pouring out before him the 
overflowings of benevolent hearts; and cultivating 
in their own fouls the love of mankind : cherilhing 
by this means every virtue that regards the good of 
human fociety ; and improving all that beneficence 
of temper and fweetnefs of difpofition, upon which 
the happinefs of others around them may depend ; 
and which it is the peculiar glory of the chriftian re¬ 
ligion to heighten and enlarge towards the whole 
world. 

The three firft forms are propofed for the daily 
ufe of well-difpofed chriftians in their clofcts. But 
to make my defign the more complete, I have added 
a form of a much greater length, and drawn out 
into many more particulars, than the others. This 
,is not preffed upon any good chriftian, as if fo long 
a form were neceflary: but only prepared and placed 
here, for the ufe of thofe, who, upon foine more 
folemn or particular occafions, may think it of great 
advantage to fpend more than ordinary time in this 
good employment. And to thefe forms, which are 
defigned for perfons retired by themfelves, I have 
fubjoined a prayer for a family, adapted both to 
the morning and evening; that it may be at hand 
for the ufe of any perfons who have not thrown off 
that part of worfliip, fo ufeful not only to them¬ 
felves, but to all about them : and with the fame 
view have added a number of felect colle&s out of 
the Common-Prayer of our church, that they may 

be 
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fee ready for fuch as may like them better for the 
Jerviceof their families than other compofures. 

May all, who (hall think fit to make ufe of thefe 
forms fincerely endeavour to bring with them a fe- 
rious temper and fixt attention of mind, fuitable to 
fuch a duty! “ by all means ftriving,” if I may ufe 
the words of bilhop Taylor, “ to obtain a diligent, 
r fober, an untroubled, and a compofed fpirit 
confidering prayer, as he defcribes it in. another 
place, as <c the peace of our fpirit, the evennefs of 
recolIeiHon, the reft of our cares, and the calm 
of our tempefton one hand not uneafy for want 
of any fuch commotion of mind, as cannot be a ne- 
ceffary part of the duty, becaufe it is not in the 
power of every chriftian; and on the other hand ut¬ 
terly avoiding the great evil of a cold and uncon¬ 
cerned fpirit; which indeed is a ftate of mind abfo- 
jtately inconfiftent with all fenfe of the prefence of 
God, and all belief of the importance of what they 
pretend to be about. 

In a word, my great defire in what I now offer, 
»to confult the real fervice of thofe chriftians who 
are content to converfe with God and themfelves, in 
a manner becoming reafonable creatures and moral 
agents ; whofe praife it is to be guided, in this and 
every other inftance of their practice, by the princi¬ 
ples and motives they can underftand: and my great 
aim is to direit them to perforin this duty under the 
condu£t of .their underftandings $ with fuch an earn, 
eft intention of the mind, through every ftep of it, 

as 
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as may preferve their thoughts from bring drawn 
slide by the ftrength of any fort of paflion; or 
from being interrupted by any wilful and inexcu- 
fable carelefnefe. And I have now nothing left 
but to pray that the whole may be found as truly 
ferviceabie to fuch chriftians, as it is iincerely de* 
Ftgned to be. 


PRAYERS FOR PARTICULAR PERSONS. 

A Jbort Prayer atJirJl r'lfvtg in the Morning. 

IT becomes me, o Lord, before the thoughts 
of this world find any place in my mind, to lay 
hold on the firft opportunity this day affords me, 
of worfliiping thee, my creator and govemour. 
I adore the perfections of thy nature; and acknow¬ 
ledge thine undeferved goodnefs to me. I biefs 
thee for evejy.inftaace of it, through my whole 
life: and at tliis time particularly, for the watchful 
care of thy good providence, by which I have been 
fecured from the dangers of the laft night. I 
entreat of thee alone, as the father and judge of 
mankind, the pardon of every wilful tranfgrdfiot} 
and omiflion of my duty, through my whole life, 
I beg this upon thofe terms only, which the holi- 
txeh of thy nature, and the declarations of Jefus 

Chrift 
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Chrift have marked out to us. I here acknow¬ 
ledge inyfelf thy creature and thy fervant and the 
difciple of thy fon ; and as fuch obliged by all the 
ftrideft tics of duty, gratitude and intereft, fin- 
cerely to fearch out. and perform thy will; and 
never wilfully to offend againft thy holy laws. I 
now intrcat thy fatherly goodnefs towards me j and 
beg of thee, the governour of the world, protec¬ 
tion and favour: profeffing before* thee, my entire 
dependence upon thy vvifdom, power and good¬ 
nefs. Defend me, I bcfeech thee, this day, from 
all dangers and fad accidents. Guard me by the 
difpofitions of thy good providence from all the 
ways of fin : and lead me forward in the paths of 
all virtue, towards the perfection of a reafonable 
and moral agent here, and the happinefs prepared 
for him hereafter. Accept, o Lord, this my firfh 
fervice of this day, according to the goodnefs of 
thine own nature declared by thy fon Jcfus Chrift 
our Lord: in whofc name, and in whofe words I 
further call upon thee. 

Our Father, which art in heaven ; hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as Jit is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our trefpaffes, as 
we forgive them that trefpafs againfi. us. And lead 
us not into .temptation ; but deliver us from evil: 
for thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

A Jhort 
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A jhort Prayer at Night, juft before going to Bed. 

r 

O GOD, my great creator, preferver and bene- 
faftor, I approach thee with the fincereft reverence 
and humility, to pay the lafl: ■ acknowledgments of 
this day. to thee, before my eyes are clofed with 
fleep. I praife and magnify thy name for all thy 
mercies : particularly at this time for thy preferva- 
tion of me through the part: day ; and for that ten¬ 
der care and guidance of thy merciful providence, 
by which I have been defended from all the great 
evils, .both natural and moral, with which this im¬ 
perfect (late fo much abounds. Whatever of good 
or happinefs I enjoy, to thee I give the praife of it, 
and to thy favour. My wilful imperfeftions and 
failings; my tranfgreffions and neglects, in any 
inftances of thy law and my duty, I truly repdnt 
of. I take the lhame of them to myfelf; and feek. 
the pardon of them from thy fatherly mercy and 
goodnefs alone. Forgive me, I befeech thee, upon 
the terms of thy fon’s ‘gofpel, whatfoever thou haft 
feen amifs in any part of my conduct, through the 
pad day : and take me, and all in whom I am con¬ 
cerned, into tjiy care and protection through this 
night. Defend us if it be thy holy will, from the 
defigns of evil men; and from everything terrible 
and hurtful. And lead us ail in the paths of thy 
good providence to everlafting life and happinefs, 

yon. u. ■ oo through 
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through thy fatherly goodnefs and thy love to man¬ 
kind, declared by thy fon Jefus Chrift our lord ; 
in whofe words I conclude the fervice of this whole 
day. 

Our father, which art in heaven ; hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our trefpafles, as 
we forgive them that trefpafs againfl: us. And lead 
us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil: 
for thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


A longer Prayer , to be ttfed at any other Time of 
the Day. 

O GOD, who art the father and lord of all 
beings, and glorious in all perfe&ion, I thine un¬ 
worthy creature and fervant, in the deeped fenfc 
of my own manifold imperfe&ions, approach thy 
divine majefty ; befeeching thee, out of the abun¬ 
dance of thy goodnefs to be merciful to me. I ac¬ 
knowledge that many have been my failings and 
neglects, through the courfe of my life : and that, 
if thou fhouldft be extreme to mark, and to punifh, 
what is, in every degree and every inftance, amifs; 
I could not hope for any portion of thy favour. 

s But, 
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But, o Lord, the goodnefs and reCUtude of thy 
nature; and thy holy gofpel preached by thy fon 
Jcfus Chrift, encourage me to hope in^thee for 
mercy and forgivenefs: and therefore, as his 
difciple, in expectation of thy favour upon the 
terms declared in that gofpel, I eamoftly befecch 
thee to forgive every thought, every word and 
every action, by which I have in the lead; degree 
offended thee, or tranfgrefled the rules of virtue 
and true religion, from the beginning of my ra¬ 
tional life to this hour. And this I beg, fmcerely 
rcfolving to endeavour after a greater degree of 
perfection; and a greater conformity to thy holy 
will for the time to come : and hoping, on this 
condition alone, to be received by thee to favour 
here, and eternal happinefs hereafter. 

Accept likewife the acknowledgments of my 
lieart and mouth, which are fo indifpenfably due to 
the perfections^ of thy nature ; and thy goodnefs to. 
thy creatures. I adore, and celebrate, the unal¬ 
terable glories of thy power, adorned and directed 
by unerring wifdom and goodnefs: and blefs and 
praife thee, for every inftance of thy fender regards 
to me, and to all the children of men. I blefs 
thee that,, when it pleafed thee to bring me into 
being, I was made capable of knowing and imi¬ 
tating thee, and of enjoying thy favour. I blefs 
thee that I have been called to the knowledge of a 
religion, from which I have received many and 
great advantages, afliftances and opportunities, to- 
002 wards 
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wards the anfvvering the true defign of my crea¬ 
tion. I blefs thee that, by the difpofitions of thy 
good providence, I have been led to an early and 
juft fenfe of virtue, and of the importance of true 
religion; and that this fenfe has been improved by 
the beft examples and fentiments of others, and by 
many peculiar inftances of thy merciful care and 
goodnefs. 

I praife thy holy name for all that thy fon Jefus 
Chrift did and taught and fuffered in this world, in 
order to redeem mankind from the power and pu- 
nifliment of their fins; to lead them more effec¬ 
tually to the knowledge of thee, and the pra&ice 
of their duty ; and to confirm to them the rea- 
fonable hope of being immortally happy hereafter. 
For thefe and all thy mercies, which refpeft another 
and a better life than the prefent, my foul doth mag¬ 
nify thee, o Lord, and all the powers within me 
praife thy holy name. 

Nor ought I to neglc£t to thank thee for thofe 
many inftances of thy mercy, by which thou haft 
made my eftate in this fhort and uncertain life, 
much happier than it could have been without 
them : for affording me not only all the neceffary 
fupports, but many of the moft deftrable conve- 
niencies of fuch a date. Continue, o Lord, I be- 
feech thee, thefe thy temporal favours to me, if thou 
feed it confident with my chief and eternal good : 
if not, lead me to eternal life in whatever paths 
thou feeft fit. I refign myfelf and all my concerns 
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into thy hands; and entreat thee to be my guide 
and my governour unto death. Let the fenfe of 
thefe thine undeferved mercies infpire me with 
fuch a gratitude as may (hew itfelf in the fuitable 
returns of a good life and holy converfation ; and 
with fuch a love of thee, as may exprcfs itfelf in 
the keeping of thy commandments. 

Whatever moral imperfections there are Hill in 
me ; dire& me to the knowledge of them, and to 
the proper means of putting an end to them : and 
affift me by all the methods of thy wifdom and 
goodnefs, in the great work I have to do j the per¬ 
fecting of my mind in all that is truly excellent $ 
and-the working out of my falvation in the methods 
agreeable to thy holy will, and to the obligations 
of a reafonable and moral agent. 

I bcleech thee likewife, to be merciful to the 
whole world. Inlighten the dark corners of it with 
the true knowledge of thee, and of thy gofpel, in 
its fimplicity : and fow the feeds of all virtue and 
happinefs in all parts of it. Lead all profefled 
chriftians to truth and righteoufnefs and peace; 
that fo they may be an honour to the religion they 
profefs. Put an end to idolatry and fuperftition, 
and all fpiritual tyranny and oppreflion. Give an 
open check to all that pride arid ambition, which 
difturb the world. Quiet the turbulent fpirits, and 
compofe the unchriftian animofities, of mankind. 

Look down with much mercy upon this my na¬ 
tive country. Cure our evil tempers} and con- 
003 quer 
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quer our unchriftian and uncharitable difpofitions j 
and grant, that at length, mutual love and charity 
may flourjft and abound amongft us, amidft our 
greateft differences. Pour down all bleffings, fpiri- 
tual and temporal upon our molt gracious King, and 
his Royal Family. Endow thofe who are called to any 
office under him, for the adminiftration of juftice, 
or government, among!!; us, with all gifts and abi¬ 
lities neceffary for the difcharge of their great truft; 
and profper and protect them in the due execution 
of it. Lead all the minifters of thy gofpel to teach 
thy truth in fnnplicity ; and, by their example and 
doctrine, to bring themfelves, and thofe who hear 
them, to eternal life. 

Extend thy mercy and compaffion to all afflicted 
perfons; of whatfoever fort, or degree, their afflic¬ 
tions may be ; to all who are in a ftate of uncafinefs 
of mind, or pain of body; a ftate of want, or for- 
row; of perfecution, or oppreffiongiving to them 
all the fupports and affiftances fuitable to their fe- 
veral diftreffes; and, in thy good time, a happy 
iffue out of all their calamities. Blefs all in whom 
I am more nearly concerned, with everything truly 
good for them. Shower down thy mercies on my 
friends and benefactors ; granting them all happi- 
nefs here, and hereafter. Forgive all my enemies, 
if fuch there be; and ffiew thy mercy to them. 

Finally, o Lord, pardon all my paft fins; guide 
and govern me, by thy holy fpirit, in my fincere 
endeavours to attain everlafting life. Promote my 

true 
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true happinefs, as thou feed fit; and mercifully 
receive me, and my imperfect fervices, according 
to thy goodnefs declared by thy well beloved fon 
Jefus Chrifl: in whofe words I farther pray, for 
everything neceffary ; and. in behalf of every one I 
am obliged to remember before thee ; faying. 

Our father, which art in heaven; hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our treipatTes, as 
we forgive them that trefpafs againft us. And lead 
us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil: 
for thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


A large Form of Prayer , for more ■particular 
Occafions. 

O GOD, the fupreme maker and govemour of 
the' world, perfect in all that is truly great and 
lovely; I, thine unworthy fervant, appear before 
thee, under the deepeft fenfe of thy glorious per¬ 
fections, and of my own great and many failings and 
imperfections. Under this fenfe, the only fupport 
and fatisfaCtion to my mind is, that thou art too 
juft and too good not to accept of the fincere en¬ 
deavours of thy creatures to reform whatever has 
004 been 
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been amifs in their paft conduct; and that thou 
haft fent thy fon Jefus Chrift into the world, to 
fave us from our fins, and to declare to us plainly 
the terms of thy forgivenefs and favour. In his 
name therefore, I prefent myfelf before thee: and, 
as his difciple, I entreat of thee, the pardon of 
whatfoever thou haft feen amifs in me, from the 
beginning of my rational life to this day. Forgive, 
o lord, every wilful thought of my mind which 
has been difagreeable to thy nature and precepts $ 
every word of my mouth, unworthy of a man, or 
a chriftian ; every inftance of my behaviour which 
has been difpleafing to thee, or my own confcience: 
every offence, of whatfoever fort or degree, againft 
thee, my neighbour, or myfelf. Forgive me all 
the fins which I myfelf can now call to my own 
remembrance ; particularly [ Here it may be proper 
for a perfon to mention any remarkable injlances , if he 
be confcious of any fuch: but highly improper to con- 
fefs fins , of which he knows not himfelf to have been 
guilty And forgive me likewife all thofe tranfgref- 
fions of thy holy will, which may now be out of 
the reach of my memory; but have been open to 
thy all-feeing eye, and are known to thee with all 
their circumftances and aggravations. 

Pardon me, o Lord, according to the abundant 
goodnefs of thy nature, and the declarations made 
by thy fon Jefus Chrift: and grant me that for¬ 
givenefs, which I neither afk, nor expeft, but upon 
thofe terms and conditions which thy holinefs and 

mercy 
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mercy have laid down in his gofpel. Behold, o 
Lord, I entirely and wiliingly forgive all who have, 
in any inftance, or in any degree, offended or in¬ 
jured me; without which I ought to entertain no 
hopes of my own forgivenefs. And if I have my- 
fclf injured any perfon, I am as truly difpofed and 
ready to make all poffible reparation, as I am to 
entreat thy favour to myfelf. And as I am fen- 
fible that no forgivenefs can be expe&ed, according 
to thy gofpel, without amendment of life; I feri- 
oufly renounce all communication with whatfoever 
is difpleafing to thee; and fincerely refolve to make 
it my great endeavour to correft everything that 
is- amifs in my temper and behaviour; and to 
bring myfelf (till nearer to thy holinefs and happi- 
nefs. Forgive me therefore, as thou haft promifed 
by thy fon. Accept me to thy mercy : and give 
l'uccefs, 1 earneftly befeech thee, by thy gracious 
favour and providence, to thefe purpofes and de- 
fjgns of my foul. 

And now, o Lord, according to the fame good- 
nefs to thy creatures, gracioufly receive the earned: 
petitions which 1 offer to thee for every good that it 
is fit for me to pray for. I acknowledge thee to 
be the great author of all our beings; the original 
of all our happinefs; the giver of all good gifts; 
and the difpofer of all events: and therefore pro- 
fefs my dependence upon thee alone for everything 
f ought to wifh for, or defire. I, am fenfible, o 
J-ord, that to thee entirely I muft owe, every degree 
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of happinefs I can ever enjoy, or hope for. I am 
fenfible Chat thou art the tendered father and be ft 
friend to thy creatures: difpoled to lead them to 
their greateil good ; and ready to promote and aflift 
their fincere endeavours after it. And therefore 
before thee, and in thy prefe pee, I willingly lay 
open the defires and wiihes of my foul, which I 
think agreeable to reafon, and. thy holy will. 

I efteevn it the glory of our nature that we are 
made capable of ftich an exalted and rational hap¬ 
pinefs as refults from the knowledge of thee, and 
the imitation of thy mora'i perfections. And as 
thou haft more fully afiured us of this in the chrif- 
tian religion; let the feri pus confideration of that 
grace and mercy which has appeared in that dif- 
penfation effectually lead me to the good end pro* 
pofed in it. Let rite holy precepts of that perfect 
inftitution by which i profefs to be guided, and 
the unfpotted example of that great mailer whole 
follower I defire to be accounted, engage me to 
live in all refpeCts :is becomes the gofpel, and the 
difciple, of Jefus Chrift. Particularly, o Lord, let 
the confideration of the peculiar genius of that 
gctfpel, and of thofe virtues which the great author 
of it accounted the glory of his own life, influence 
me to endeavour to excel in them : and engage me 
to love the whol e race of mankind with a urtiver- 
fal charity, and beneficent difpofition ; to rejoice at 
all opportunities of doing good either to the fouls 
or bodies of mtjn; and of adding to the fatisfa&ion 
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and happincfs of all about me; to ftoop even to 
the loweft offices of kindnefs to others; to be 
ready to forgive the ffiarpeft and moft undeferved 
injuries, and to return pity and benevolence for 
them ; and to be ever willing to condefcend, and 
yield, for the good of others: that fo, the trueft 
humility, and the moft extenfive charity, may 
adorn every action and circumftance of my life; 
and all pride and paffion and uncharitablenefs may 
be checked and fubdued by the power of religion ; 
and the lovelinefs of the contrary virtues. 

Let the fenfe of my own many failings, and the 
imperfections of our nature, difpofe me to be wil¬ 
ling to put a candid and favourable interpretation 
upon all thofe actions of others, which can juftly 
and reafonably demand it, or admit of it; as well 
as to be ever ready to forgive the offences of 
others, towards myfelf. .And let the fenfe of thy 
goodnefs in allowing me ftill time and opportunity, 
for perfecting my lbul in all that is praifeworthy, 
induce me to ftudy more conftantly and uniformly 
to pleafe and imitate thee. 

My outward condition with refpect to the good 
things of this world, it is my happinefs, as well as 
my duty, to refer wholly to thy wife will and plea- 
fure. But as thou haft ordained us to belong to 
this world, as well as to expeCt another ; and haft 
framed us fo, that we cannot but be fenfibly af¬ 
fected with our good and bad eftate here below; 
of thee therefore it becomes us to beg, with iub- 
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million to thy providence, the fecurity and con¬ 
tinuance of the good things we already enjoy ; and 
the increafe of them, if that .be truly good and 
needful. And as, by thy appointment, I have al¬ 
ready experienced in this world, many evils and 
afflictions j and have been witnefs to many more 
around me ; fuffer me to implore the gracious re¬ 
gards of thy fatherly affefiion towards me: and to 
pray to thee, with refpe£t to them, according to 
the pattern of thy fon Jefus Chrift, Father, if it be 
poffible ; if it be confident with thy wife and gra¬ 
cious purpofes, and agreeable to them, fec-ure me, 
and all in whole happinefs I am moll nearly con¬ 
cerned, from all fad accidents, and calamitous 
events; from ail tormenting pains, and grievous 
difeafes; and from everything inconfiftent with 
fuch a happinefs as may lawfully be defired in this 
tranfitory world. Neverthelefs, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt. And therefore, o Lord, if thy un¬ 
erring wifdom fhall otherwife determine, let the 
ferious meditation on the example of Chrift him- 
felf, and that innumerable company of the beft of 
njen, who have gone before me in this conflict, 
infpire me with a zeal to imitate their patience; 
and let the contemplation of thy fatherly goodnefs 
engage me to a hearty and rational fubmiffion to 
all thy difpenfatious: remembering what a happi¬ 
nefs it is, to be under the government of a being, 
who knows what is in -all refpeds beft; and who 
cannot afflift his creatures but for wife and good 

ends. 
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ends. And let the fenfe of thy gracious defign in 
all my afflictions, lead me to the true and right ufe 
of them: to difengage my affections more and 
more from this world ; and to feek for happinds 
in a better and neverchanging ftate. 

Let the confideration of the certainty of death, 
the laft of all temporal evils, influence me to en¬ 
deavour to make it happy by fuch a virtuous life as 
may give me a well-grounded hope in thy mercy. 
Let the review of thofe uncertainties, and troubles 
I have met with in this world, render me the more 
ready and contented, at thy appointed time, to 
leave it. And let the profpeCt of glory and hap- 
pinefs hereafter exalt my mind above any fond 
regards to this ftate of fin and mifery: and enable 
me to a& as becomes one who truly believes life 
and immortality to be brought to light through the 
gofpel. 

Finally, o Lord, my great and chief requeft is, 
that, by the difpofitions of thy good providence, I 
may obtain everlafting happinefs hereafter; and 
that the ftate of this world, with refpeCt to me, 
may be fo ordered ; and the trials, to be appointed 
for me in it, may be fo proportioned to my condi¬ 
tion and powers, as moil effectually to promote 
and fecure my eternal and greateft good, after the 
few days of this life are paft away. Deny to me 
therefore, out of thy great goodnefs, whatfoever 
is truly bad or unfit for me; though I Ihould be 
fo weak as to defire and wilh for it: and grant me 
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everything that is truly good for me; though I 
fhould be fo blind, and fo void of wifdom, as not 
to fee, or alk it. As far as my petitions are 
ireafonable, and agreeable to the eternal laws of 
wifdom, and the purpofes of thy governing provi¬ 
dence, and thy holy gofpel; fo far only I entreat 
thy favourable confent to them. As far as they 
are not fo, I utterly renounce them ; and fubmit 
my own will entirely to thine: and, in a deep 
fenfe of my own imperfeftions, beg of thee to ac¬ 
cept of the fincerity of my heart; and, out of the 
abundant goodnefs of thy nature, to overlook and 
lupply all the defefts of my fervices. 

To thefe petitions it becomes me to add the 
indifpenfable tribute of the fincereft praifes and 
thankfgivings of my foul; due to the glories of 
thy nature, and to thy goodnefs to thy creatures. 

I know, o God, that thy perfections are far ex¬ 
alted above all that can be conceived or expreffed 
by us ; that thy mercies are above all our thanks ; 
and that thy unalterable attributes ftand not in 
need of any homage we can pay. But it becomes 
us to acknowledge, and celebrate them. 

The glories of thy nature, are the glories of 
perfefl: power and perfect holinefs, adorned with 
perfect goodnefs, and guided by unerring wifdom 
and knowledge: fuch glories as are, in themfelvcs, 
worthy of our higheft admiration and praifeS4 
as well as the foundation of all the happinefs we 
©urfelves can poflibly enjoy, or hope for. 


And. 
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And as it becomes us to celebrate the lovely 
perfections of thy nature, as it is in itfelf s fo are 
we indifpenfably obliged to pay thee our moft 
grateful acknowledgments for the difplay of thofe 
perfections in all thy difpenfations towards thy 
creatures, and for every inftance of thy tender re¬ 
gards to us. Accept therefore, o gracious Lord and 
merciful father, the poor tribute of my unfeigned 
thanks for the manifold experiences which 1 have 
had of thy loving kindnefs, and the many marks 
I have received of thy undeferved favour. To 
thee I owe my exiftence; and, together with it, 
all the faculties and powers that diftinguifh our na¬ 
ture from that of the lower animal world. And as 
it is impoffible to conceive any end in thy creating 
me, and placing me in that rank of creatures to 
which I belong, but the glory of communicating 
thy own happinefs in all fitting proportion: fo, 
when I confider what it is to be made capable 
of knowing thee, the fountain of all good; of 
imitating thee, the great original of ail perfection; 
and of enjoying thy favour, the foundation of all 
lading and fubftantial happinefs; 1 mult acknow¬ 
ledge thy undeferved goodnefs, and for eyer praife 
thee for making me capable of fo ineftimable 
bleffings. 

I muft remember Iikewife, with the higheft gra¬ 
titude, before thee, that, in order to fecure, and 
carry forward this gracious end of our creation the 
more effectually, it has pleafed thy goodnefs to 
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five and die in order to fave tis from our fins, and 
to condud us effedually to our true and everlafting 
happinefs. I blefs thee for the divine inftrudions 
he has given his followers concerning the certain 
method of obtaining eternal life ; for the blamelefs. 
and perfed example of holinefe and patience, he 
has fet before us; for his humbling himfelf even to 
the death upon the crofs, and fhedding his blood 
for the remiffion of our fins; and for his plain de¬ 
clarations of thy gracious acceptance of all fuch as 
fincerely receive him for their mafter, and hear¬ 
tily endeavour to know, and comply with, his terms. 
I blefs thee for the mighty evidences he gdve 
that he was truly fent by thee on fo gracious an 
errand, by the purity of his doctrine; by the in¬ 
tegrity of his life ; by the nature and number of his 
miracles ; by the glory of his refurredion after an 
ignominious death ; by his afcenfion into heaven ; 
and by his pouring down from thence the wonder¬ 
ful gifts of the holy fpirit, in order to the propa¬ 
gation of his religion, and the fettlement of his 
church : by all thefe arguments eftablilhing our 
confidences in peace and truth. 

1 blefs thee that the joyful found of thy gofpel 
• has arrived to this part of the world ; that it has 
here, by the peculiar favour of thy good prpvi- 
dence, been reformed from many grofs abufes un¬ 
der which it long laboured ; and now lies open to 
the view and ftudy of all men: that, by thy merci¬ 
ful 
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ful appointment, I hive been called to the know¬ 
ledge of it, as it is in itfelf$ and fo am the better 
allured of the true way to. happinefs} the more 
forcibly engaged to follow after it} and the moye 
likely to obtain great degrees of it, if I be not 
wanting to myfelf: for all which in (lances of thy 
undeferved and ineftimable goodnefs, no words 
can fufficiently exprefs the grateful fentiments which 
ought to fill and poffefs my foul. 

Accept likewife, o God, my mod hearty and 
unfeigned thanks for the coriftant regards of thy 
good providence towards me: to which I am in¬ 
debted for many fingular and peculiar happineffes. 
To thee I owe, that I was born in a country, where 
chriftianity is fecurely profeffed; that I have been 
inftru&ed in the principles of true religion and vir¬ 
tue ; and my mind led to the knowledge of the 
moft ufeful and important truths: and particularly, 
that I have been fecured by thy goodnefs from 
many of thofe great and hazardous trials which 
have fo often proved fatal to others. To thee I 
owe whatever opportunities I have enjoyed of 
improving myfelf in what is truly praifeworthy; 
whatever, peculiar advantages there are in that con¬ 
dition, in which it has pleafed thee to place me with 
refped to this world, towards the attainment of 
the greated good and happinefs of a reafonable 
creature. To thee, the great creator and gover- 
nourof the world, I owe all thefe bleffings} and. 

rot. ii. p p to 
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to thee I offer up my fincereft acknowledgments 
for them. 

I blefs thee for that daily care of thy government 
oyer this work!, by which I have been preferved,, 
ever fince I was born, from innumerable dangers - T 
many more than I can number, and many more 
than I know of. A mercy l which 1 ought thank- 
folly to acknowledge, not merely with refpect to 
this life, but to a better5 as by this, means I have 
(till greater opportunities of advancing yet farther 
in the paths of virtue, and adding an increafe to 
my happinefs in the world to come. 

I defire likewife to offer np my unfeigned thanks 
for all thofe temporal bleffings and conveniences, 
by which thou haft made my paffago through this 
world much more tolerable and eafy than it could 
otherwife have been; for the ufe of my reafon, and 
underftanding preferved to me, without which all 
other bleffings are vain; for that meafure of health 
and ftrength; that eafe, and freedom from pain, 
which 1 have enjoyed; for the fupports of friend- 
fhip and fociety; for the comforts of focd and 
raiment and habitation; and for all the good with 
which thou haft in mercy furrounded me, and 
thofe in whofe good eftate 1 am nearly concerned: 
whilft lb many others pais their lives under the 
heavy preffurc of the contrary evils. 

What can I render unto thee, o Lord, worthy 
of all the numberLefs inftances of thy favour which 

I have 
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I have experienced? I praife and magnify thy 
great and glorious name: and acknowledge ihyfelf 
under the ftriftgfl and. moll indifpenfable obliga¬ 
tions to live and aft in all refpefts, as becomes one 
that has tailed- fo largely of thy loving kindnefs. 
I profefs, o Lord, my hearty refolution of endea¬ 
vouring to do fo ; and offer up my fincere defires, 
that by the confideration of what I have now 1 re¬ 
membered before thee, I may be led to make re¬ 
turns in fome degree fuitabie .to fo many, and fo- 
great, inftances of thy goodnefs. 

Let the ferious contemplation of thy glories and 
perfections, incite m% to endeavour conftantly to 
adorn,my own nature with thofe moral perfeftions 
which I acknowledge to be fo worthy of praife; 
and engage me to imitate what appears fo 
truly lovely and glorious. Let the confideration 
of thy merciful defign, in making me capable , of 
knowing thee, and being eternally happy in thy 
favour; powerfully move me to make fuch a ufe 
of thofe faculties thou hall endowed me with, that 
they may lead me to a due fenfe of this happinefs, 
and conduft me fafe to the poffeffion of thofe plea- 
fures -which-are at thy right 1 hand. Let thy uq- 
fpeakable mercy in fending thy fon into the world 
for the fecuring and promoting my happinefs, ef¬ 
fectually influence me to embrace his offers; to 
fulfil his commands; to imitate his example; and to 
live in all. refpefts as becomes his difciple. Let the 
fenfe of thofe peculiar advantages which I have by 
p p 2 *hy 
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thy efpficial favour enjoyed, lead me to fuch a 
careful ufe and improvement of them, that they 
may be the happy occafions of moqp than ordinary 
degrees of perfedtion and glory hereafter. Let the 
confideration of thy gracious defign in affording 
me fo .many temporal good things, and' fo many 
comforts, in this imperfedt ftate, influence me to 
' ufe them all to thy glory, as periling uncertain 
goods; t;o be enjoyed with temperance; and to be 
employed for the ufe jttid fupport of others, as well 
as my own. And let the ferious remembrance of 
all thy great and undeferve^ goodnefs to me, open 
and enlarge my heart towarcjf others j lead me to 
imitate what I praife and celebrate fo much in 
thee; and teach me to be ready to do good to all; 
to pity the follies and iniferies of mankind; and as 
far as I am able, to promote the. happinefs of all 
around me: that, by fuch a return to all the in- 
ftances of thy goodnefs and mercy, I may ihew 
myfelf truly fenfible of them; and fincerely thank¬ 
ful for them. 

[Whoever finds this form too long to be ufed at 
once, may flop here, only adding — Thefe prayers 
and praifes I offer u'p fb thee, in the name of thy 
fori Jefus Chrift, in whofe words I further call upon 
thee, faying, Our father, &c. And when he re¬ 
turns to make ufe of the remaining part, he may begin 
thus — With the prayers and praifes, which 1 have 
already prefented before thee this day, I befeech 
thee, &c.] 


With 
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With thefe prayers and praifes, I befeech thee, 
God, to accept the fincere expreffions of my 
charity and goodwill towards thy whole rational 
creation : which I now offer to thee, the father of 
all, as a member of the whole fociety of mankind ; 
and more particularly as a member of the church 
of Chrift, founded in love and charity. As fuch, 
I fincerely rejoice before thee in every degree of 
happinefs enjoyed by any of my fellow creatures 
here below; and heartily befeech thee to difpen'fe 
more, and larger, communications of it to this 
lower world: to increafe it in ail thofe who enjoy 
it in any meafure; and to impart fome portions 
of it to all who are in any fort of mifery, and 
diftrefs, , 

Look in great mercy upon the fad eftate of that 
part of mankind, who know not thy nature ; nor 
worfhip thee, as becomes thy perfe&ions. Put an 
end to their idolatry, and fuperftition, by {hewing 
them the light and evidence of thy gofpel, in its 
fimplicity: and, by bringing them to the knowledge 
of thy truth, lead tjhem to a capacity of greater 
tfegrees of happinefs than they could otherwife ar¬ 
rive at. Have pity likewife on the remains of thy 
antient people, the jews ; and all others, who are 
better inftru&ed in the belief and worihip of thee, 
than the pagan world : and guide them to a yet 
greater degree of true knowledge, by directing 
their way to the knowledge of thy fon, and the 
practice -of his laws; and bringing them by this 
r p 3 means 
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means to the juflification and happinefs of chrif- 
tians. 

Vifit, with a more efpecial grace and favour, 
the whole chriftian world; all who are called by 
the name of thy. fon, and profefs his holy religion. 
Behold, o Lord, a large fcene 1 of fpiritual evils, 
worthy of thy gracious and merciful interpofition : 
-r- in many places, the faith, once delivered to the 
faints in purity and fimplicity, enervated by vain 
and groundlefs traditions} or darkened by the in¬ 
ventions of men: —* the worlhip of thee, o Father, 
exprefsly eftablilhed by thy fon Jefus Chrift, in 
fpirit and in truth, overclouded by numberlefs fu- 
perflitions; and even deftroyed by idolatry itfelf; 
-7- the moral laws which thy fon came to refcue 
from the corruptions of men, and to enforce upon 
his followers, rendered ineffectual by many human 
devices; and falfe notions of religion, fet up in- 
ffetd of them: — and the progrefs of thy holy 
gofpel flopped and hindered by the wicked lives, 
and fcandalous behaviour, of thofe who profefs it! 

Interpofe, 1 befeech thee^and put an effectual 
flop to tliefe great and unchriftian evils. Con¬ 
found the devices of all fuch as uphold, or encou- 
rage any degree of fuperflition, for bafe and fecu- 
lar ends. Give a powerful check to all forts, and 
all degrees, of perfecution and oppreflion, fo fcan- 
dalous and deltruCtive to thy holy religion, which 
miflaken or wicked men .pretend to promote by 
fuch impious methods, Put a flop to all fpiritual 

tyranny 5 
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-tyranny; and to all ufurpation over the conferences 
of men: and diffipate thofe clouds of ignorance 
which difpofe people to a bafe and ignominious 
ilavery to the di&ates of men, rather than to a ra¬ 
tional inquiry into thy holy will which lies open to 
them. And above all, exert thine almighty arm 
in vindication of the caufe of virtue: leading all 
profeffed chriftians to fuch a ferife of the impor¬ 
tance of it, as that they may ftudy to adorn their 
lives with a behaviour fuitable to their holy profef- 
fion; and recommend it to the experience and ap¬ 
probation of the unbelieving world by the integrity 
and unblamablenefs of their whole converfation. 

Particularly grant, that all chriitians, who have 
departed from the grofs corruptions of popery, may 
depart entirely from the fpirit of it: that, as they 
profefs to make the fcripture the rule of faith ; fo 
they may without referve leave it as fuch to all their 
neighbours: that, as they have nobly contended for 
their own religious liberty and chriflian rights; fo 
they may not lofe the glory of this, by contradift- 
ing it in their behaviour towards others : but that 
they may, by their exemplary deportment, and by 
their fteady adherence to the principles of righte- 
oufnefs, peace, and mutual forbearance^ manifeft to 
all the world the fmcerity of their reformation; and 
reap the fruit of it by ftudying to excel in all that is 
praifeworthy. 

Nor ought I to forget, o great govemour of the 
univerfe, the civil eftate of the kingdoms of the 
v p 4 earth. 
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earth. Put aii aid, o Lord, at length, to the difor. 
ders and eonfufions, oceafioned by the weak and 
ambitious lords of this world : and fhew.thyfelf in¬ 
deed, the king of kings,'and lord of lords. Per¬ 
mit no longer the happinefs of human fociety to be, 
in any part of thy creation, -ruined and laid wafte 
by the inferior government of men, which was in- 
ftituted folely for the fupport and comfort of it. 
Bring public difgrace and confufion, upon all ty¬ 
rants and oppreffors; and honour with pardcular 
marks of thy favour, all princes, who fincerely ftu- 
dy to anfwer the ends of their inftitution: that fo, 
the triumphs of infatiable ambition may at length 
ceafe from the earth; and the bleffings of good go¬ 
vernment be felt throughout the world. 

Amopgft all the kingdoms of the earth, look, I 
befeech thee, with a particular favour, upon this, to 
which, by the difpofal of thy providence, 1 belong; 
and for which therefore I am obliged in an efpecial 
manner to (hew my concern,, by the heartieft wiihes 
of my foul., Pardon our many and crying fins j 
and, in order to avert thy judgments, lead every 
finner amongft us to fuch a fenfe of his fins, as may 
engage him heartily to renounce and foufake them. 
Continue, and confirm to us, that .peculiar form of 
government, fo wonderfully hitherto preferved to 
us; by which we are more effectually fecured againft 
the extremes of confufion, and arbitrary power, 
than any other nation; and of which we enjoy the 
happy firsts every moment of our lives. 

Preferve 
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Preferve and eftablilh us in the free enjoyment of 
the light of thy holy gofpel, and the fecure profef- 
fion of our religion. What errors ftill remain amongft 
proteftants, do thou effectually remove, by the me¬ 
thods of thy wife providence j and efpecially fuch as 
may have a bad influence upon the conduft of men’s 
lives: and ftrengthen their common intereft againft 
their common enemy. To this end, give a check 
to the mutual violences, and hatreds, and unchari¬ 
table behaviour, of men of evil difpofltions on every 
fide. Kindle once again the fire of love and charity 
amongft us: and permit not our differences in reli¬ 
gious matters to extinguilh this fire, or to blow up 
another to our entire deftru&ion. 

Pour down the choiceft of thy bleflings uppn our 
moil gracious King George. Defend him, by the 
peculiar care of thy providence, from all attempts 
of violent and unreafonable men, again!!: his per- 
fon or crown: and profper all his good defigns 
and endeavo.urs to preferve his people in peace, 
liberty and happinefs. Together with him, blefe 
all who have any part in the adminiftration of our 
government. Affift him and them, in the great 
and important bufinefs of their ftations. Guide 
them into the beft and 1 wifeft meafures; Ehd give 
fuccefs to all their counfels and labours, for the ad¬ 
vantage of this nation ; or for the relief and fup- 
port of any of our injured neighbours. 

Permit not the difpofal of the lives and proper¬ 
ties of thy people ever to come into the hands of 

ignorant 
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ignorant or partial men: but manifeft thy great 
concern for juftice here below, in fuch manner, as 
that the guilty may ever meet with their due pu¬ 
nishment, and the injured and oppreffed find a fure 
redrefs, in our courts of judicature. Direct all the 
magiftrates amongft us to a deep fenfe of their 
duty ; to give all encouragement to virtue, and all 
poflible difcouragement to vice, both by their ex¬ 
ample, and the due execution of their offices. 

Lead all thofe to whom the great concerns 1 of 
religion and of thefalvation of mankind, are more 
particularly committed, to fuch a knowledge of all 
neceffary truths j fuch an exemplary and chriftian 
converfation ; fuch a prudent and conftant dif- 
charge of their holy office; as may effectually pro¬ 
mote the happinefs of themfelves, and of thofe 
committed to their care. Encourage and promote 
amongft us, the means and methods of fuch a vir¬ 
tuous and laudable education, as tends to found 
learning and religion; to -the reformation of this, 
and the .better eftate of future generations. 

I defire like wife to exprefs before thee the real 
fenfe I • have of the miferies and calamities of the 
diftreffed part of mankind ; and the fincere defire I 
have of contributing to their Safe and relief. O thou 
father of mercies, and God of all confolation, what 
can we do for that multitude of deplorable objects of 
compaflion, who are out of the reach of out know¬ 
ledge, or of our ability to relieve, but offer'tip our 
earned; wifhes to thee,-4be great difpofer of profperity 

and 
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and adverfity ? Behold, o Lord, I fympathize with 
all the unhappy ; and bear a part in all the mife- 
ries experienced in this jvorld : and do with the 
greateft earneftnefs beg of thee for all the mifera- 
ble, of what fort or degree foever, whatever, I 
could reafonably beg for myfelf, were I in their 
condition. Affifl: them all in their feveral trials 
and conflicts ; and guide them to fuch a degree of 
contentment, refignation and patience, as may ren¬ 
der their prefent aflli&ions the happy occafion of 
their greater future glory : and, as far as it is con¬ 
fident with the purpofes of thy wifdom, put an end 
•to their prefent misfortunes and troubles. 

Reftore light and comfort to the dark, melan¬ 
choly and diffracted minds of thofe who have loft; 
the ufe of their reafon in any inftance, or any de¬ 
gree. Pity the deftitute condition of thofe who 
are in want of any of’ the neceflary circumftances 
of life; particularly of thofe who are fallen from 
the comforts of a profperous condition to the mife- 
ries of adverfity: and raife them up friends and 
patrons in their low eftate. Relieve by thy good 
providence the wants of the poor and needy. Be 
a father to the fatherlgfs ; plead the caufe of the 
helplefs widow; and regard the unhappy ftate of 
all who mourn the lofs of thofe, in whom any 
part of their happinefs was placed. 

Strengthen and alfift, in an efpecial manner, all 
who fuflfer any where for the love of truth, or the 
teftimony of a good confidence j and do thou fo 

proportion 
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proportion to their ftrength, the meafure and du¬ 
ration of their fufferings, that they may work for 
them a more exceeding weight of glory. Hear the 
groans of all who are opprefled and barbaroufly 
treated, by the tyrants of this world; and grant 
a redrefs to all their miferies. Attend to the fighs 
and tears of fuch as are in captivity and flavery ; and 
open a way to their future liberty and fecurity. 

Vifit with thy light and comfort all who are 
afBi&ed with bodily, pain, or any fort of ficknefa: 
and bring to their mind all fuch confiderations and 
affiftances, as are neceflary and proper to fuppdrt 
them in their unhappy condition ; or to difpofe and 
fit them for their paffage into another ftate. Re¬ 
move in much companion all thofe unreafonable 
doubts and defpondencies, with which many inno¬ 
cent and honeft minds are in this world diflurbed 
and over-clouded; and direft them to fuch juft 
notions of thee, and of thy, holy gofpel, as may 
eftablifh them in a courfe of cheerful and fincere 
obedience to the laws of it. 

Succeed the endeavours of all who honeftly 
and induftrioufly labour after a convenient liveli¬ 
hood in this world, and ar£ ufeful members of the 
commonwealth ; and bring to nought the defigns 
of all who either privately or openly live upon the 
fpoil of their neighbours ,; and are the plague and 
terror of human fociety. 

Requite in the courfe of thy good providence, 
the kindnefs of all who have at any time, or in any 

degree. 
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degree, endeavoured to contribute to the advan¬ 
tage of my mind, body, or outward eftate. Upon 
all who have either done, or defigned me good of 
any fort, fhower down thy rewards and favour. 
And, if there be any, who have either defigned, 
or done me real mifchief; in return to their evil, 
I beg and entreat for thy pardon and thy bieflings. 
Correct the evil difpofition of all fuch minds ; and 
plant in them, inllead of it, a temper worthy of 
men and chriftians. Let the confideration of their 
own eternal intereft lead them all to charity and 
love: and engage them to put on thofe difpofi- 
tions which only can fit them for the bleffed fociety 
above. 

Blefs all in whom I am more nearly concerned,, 
or in whofe happinefs I take a particular part, with 
fuch a meafure of health, fuccefs and profperity, 
as may beft . carry forward the defigns of thy good- 
nefs towards them ; and moft effectually promote 
their happinefs here and hereafter. But whatever 
be thy difpenl'ations toward them, with refped to 
this life; lead them all, I befeech thee, into thofe 
paths which will infollibly convey them to thy hea¬ 
venly kingdom in the world to come. 

Finally, oLord, I with and pray for *all good 
things to the whole race of mankind. I rejoice in 
every degree of virtue and happinefs to be feen 
here below. I mourn for every degree and every 
inftance of vice and milery. Let thy kingdom 
come, I befeech thee: and fliew*thine almighty 

power. 
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power, by eflablifhing true religion amongft men; 
and putting a Hop to all the calamities of this 
lower world. 

Accept, o Lord, I mod earneftly bcfecch thee, 
the fentiments and defires of my heart, which I 
have now poured out before thee, under an actual 
fenfe of thy prefence, and of thy providence 
over-ruling and directing all things. Favour¬ 
ably receive the acknowledgments I have made of 
my fins and mdral imperfections: and grant me 
pardon and peace upon the terms of thy gofpel. 
Hear and anfwer the petitions I have offered 
up, for the obtaining all things- truly good, and 
the averting all things evil. Let the’ praifes and 
thankfgivings which my heart hath fent up, as 
the homage due to thy perfections and goodnef's, 
be acceptable to thee. And reject not the inter- 
ceffions 1 have made for the temporal and eternal 
happinefs of all my fellow-creatures. 

And now, o Lord, take me, I once more entreat 
thee, into thy powerful and wife protection: and 
guide me, by the difpofitions of thy providence 
and good fpirit, to the perfect knowledge and per¬ 
formance of thy holy will here ; and to the enjoy¬ 
ment of that eternal and unalterable happinefs here¬ 
after, which thou haft referved for thy faithful 
fervants, and promifed by thy well-beloved fon, 
Jefus Chrift. In his name, and as his difciple, I 
trufl for acceptance of myfelf, and all my fincere, 
though imperfect fervices : and in his words I con- 

' tinue 
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tinue to entreat thy mercy towards myfelf, and all 
whom I am obliged to pray for. 

Our father, which art in heaven; hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our trefpafles, as 
we forgive them that trefpafs againfl: us. And 
lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from 
evil: for thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


PRAYERS FOR A FAMILY. 

A Prayer for Morning and Evening . 

O LORD, perfect in wifdom, goodnefs, and 
power; glorious in all that can be truly called per¬ 
fection, we thy creatures and thy fervants proftraie ' 
ourfelves before thee, in the deepeft fenfe of our 
own unworthinefs, and of thy lovely and incom- 
prehenfible perfections: acknowledging the glories 
of thy nature, as it is in itfelf j and thy great good- 
nefs to us, and to the whole world of thy creatures. 

We are truly fenfible of the great happinefs of 
knowing thee} and of imitating thee; and of en¬ 
joying the communications of thy favour hereafter ; 
tipon which accounts, it highly becomes us to 
praife thee for that^aCt of goodnefc in our creation, 
a by 
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by which thou haft endowed us with faculties fitted 
for the attainment of this unfpeakable happinefs) 
and for the enjoyment of the higheft good hereafter. 

We praife thee for thy great goodnefs in our pre* 
fervation here, ever fince we were brought into 
being: not only as it refpefts this world, in which 
we now live; but as by it we are enabled to make 
the better provifion for our everlafting intereft in 
the world to come; and have greater opportuni¬ 
ties of improving our fouls in virtue, and of fecu- 
ring our happinefs for ever. More particularly 
we now blefs thee for the care of thy providence 
over us, by which we have been preferved in lafety 
through the part [day or night ,and mercifully 
defended from all dangers and diftreffes. 

It becomes us likewife to acknowledge thy boun¬ 
ty and goodnefs, manifefted to us through every, 
part of our lives, to this time ; to thank thee for 
that meafure of health and 'ftrength and quiet, 
which we have hitherto enjoyed ; for the comforts 
and fupports of all thofe neceflaries’and conveni¬ 
ences, without which we ftiould be much ra.ore un¬ 
happy in this ftate, than we now are, and for all 
other cifcumftances and advantages of life, which 
help to make our paffage through this world more 
happy, or mOre tolerable, than otherwife it could be. 

But above all, we blefs and magnify thy great 
and glorious name for thy tender regards to our 
everlafting happinefs in a better ftate hereafter: 
for fending thy fon into thfe world to declare to us 

the 
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the certainty of a future ftate of rewards and puniih- 
raents, and for all that he did and taught and fuf- 
fered, in order to reconcile mankind to thee j and 
to guide us all to eternal life and glory: for the 
great happinefs of a good and virtuous education ; 
and for thofe peculiar difpofitions of thy providence 
which have often guarded us from many particular 
and hazardous trials and temptations. For thefe, 
and for all other thy mercies, which concern our 
great and eternal intereft, we fincerely thank thee, 
o Lord, and will ever praife thy holy name. 

It is with lhame and grief that we reflect upon 
the returns we have made to fo much mercy. We 
confefs, o Lord, that we have not lived as becomes 
reafonable creatures, called to the knowledge of fuch 
a God, and of fuch a faviour. Many have been 
our failings; many have been our omiffions and 
neglects, in the performance of our duty, and in 
the perfecting ourfelves in all virtue. Many have 
been our offences in thought, word and deed, 
againll thy divine majefty: and' many are ftill our 
imperfections. But, o merciful father, we be- 
feech thee, in the name of thy fon Jefus Chrift, to 
pardon us now returning to thee, with the full 
purpofe of regarding more ftriCtly the obligations 
of gratitude and obedience we are under; and of 
living, for the time to come, more like thy fer- 
vants, and like chriftians. 

And now, o Lord, confefling and renouncing 
all our fins; and hoping for the pardon of all that 

vol. ii. Q Q is 
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is part, through t;hy fon Jefus Chrift, as far only as 
we fincerely endeavour to reform and amend whatso¬ 
ever we know to be amifs in ourfelves; we be- 
feech thee to concur with us, by thy merciful pro¬ 
vidence, and good fpirit, that, in the future con- 
duft of our lives, we may better anfwer the ends 
of our moft holy religion, and adorn the gofpei 
which we profefs to believe. 

Let the experience of thy repeated mercies, in¬ 
flame us with a refolution. of making Suitable re¬ 
turns to them. Let the belief of future glories 
raife our minds above the fordid views of this 
world. Let the consideration of thine infallible 
wifdom and undoubted goodneSs, teach us heartily 
and quietly to Submit ourfelves to all the difpcnfa- 
tions of thy providence towards us, as to the will 
of one, who has always wife and excellent pur- 
pofes to ferve^ and knows what is belt for us, in¬ 
finitely better than we poffibly can. Let the ex¬ 
ample of our blefled Saviour, ever placed before 
our eyes, direct our Steps in every Station of life, 
and every instance of duty: and let our hopes 
and affections be unmovably fixed upon thofe re¬ 
wards which are laid up in heaven for all who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, Seek after glory 
and immortality. Finally, let the consideration 
of thy holy prefence everywhere, govern all our 
thoughts, words and actions, as under the eye of 
thy majefty ; and lying open to thee, our Supreme 
governour and judge: that So our irregular paS- 

fions 
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lions may lofe their power over us; and we may 
daily proceed to greater degrees of all holinefs and 
virtue. 

We now particularly defire to put ourfelves un¬ 
der thy protection, this [day or night ,3 and to im¬ 
plore thy fatherly care over us : that no evil may- 
approach us; but that our fouls and bodies may 
be fafe under that good and powerful providence 
in which we entirely truft. 

We extend likewife our regards to all the world 
of rcafonable creatures ; and pray for the happi- 
nefs and good eftate of all mankind : that they 
may all know and worfhip and obey thee, as they 
ought; and particularly, that all who name the 
name of Chrift may depart from iniquity, and live 
as becomes his holy gofpel. Put a flop to the mi- 
feries occafioncd by ambition and tyranny, whe¬ 
ther temporal or fpiritual: put an end to every 
degree of idolatry and fuperftition ; perfecution and 
oppreflion: and give fuccefs to the labours of all, 
who ftudy the happinefs of thy creatures; and preach 
the gofpel of thy fon, in fnnplicity and love. 

Regard with much mercy thefe nations to which 
we belong. Pardon our crying fins : and lead all 
tinners among!!: us to true and unfeigned'repent¬ 
ance ; that iniquity may not be our ruin, or pre¬ 
vent the mercies we might otherwife hope for. 
Pour down the choiceft of thy bleflings upon our 
tnoft gracious fovereign. King George; and fo 
direCt him, and all that are in authority under 
q o 2 him. 
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him, by thy gracious guidance, that they mayfaithful- 
ly difcharge the great truft repofed in them, by being 
a terror to evildoers only, and a praife to all that 
do well. Let the remembrance of the great and 
folemn account to come, engage all orders of men 
amongft us, confcientioufly to perform their duties 
in their feveral places and ftations, with all faithful- 
nefs and charity. 

Blefs, we befeech thee, with all bleffings of foul 
and body, our relations and friends : leading them 
to all virtue and happinefs here, and rewarding 
them with eternal life hereafter. Requite the kind- 
nefs of all who have done, or defigned, us any 
good : and pardon the malice of all who have done, 
or wilhed, us any evil; guiding them to repent¬ 
ance, and fhewing thy mercy upon them. 

We have a deep fenfe, o Lord, of the miferies 
experienced i$ this world: of the wants of the 
poor and needy; of the ficknelfes, the pains and 
diflreffes of the affli&ed part of mankind. We 
truly fympathize with them: and intercede for 
them, that in thy providence they may find relief; 
and have reafon to rejoice at the end, for th; days 
wherein they have feen adverfity. 

And-now, o Lord, we again commend ourfelves, 
and all belonging to us, to 'thy gracious protec¬ 
tion and care : refeisrmg ourfelves wholly to thee 
for what is truly neceflary and good for us, in this 
world; and above all entreating thee, effeftually 
to difpofe the way of thy fervants towards the at- 
9 tainmenf 
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rainment of everlafting falvation in the world to 
come; and befeeching thee to hear and to accept 
us, as the difciples of Jefus Chrift thy fon our 
lord: in whofe name we pray unto thee ; and 
in whofe comprehenfive words we fum up all our 
requefts. 

Our father, which art in heaven; hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our trefpaffes, as we 
forgive them that trefpafs againft us. And lead us 
not into temptation; but deliver us from evil: for 
thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Selecl Prayers , Esfc. out of the Common-Prayer, for 
the Ufe of a Family , Morning and Evening. 


Confeffion. 

ALMIGHTY and moft ipprciful Father} we 
have erred and ftrayed from thy ways like loft 
fheep. We have followed too much the devices 
and defires of our oWn hearti^ We have offended 
againft thy holy laws. ‘ We &re left undone thofe 
things which we ought to have done; and we have 
done thofe things which we ought not to have 
Q Q 3 done i 
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done; and there is no health in us. But thou, o 
Lord, have mercy upon us, miferable offenders. 
Spare thou them, o God, which confefs their 
faults. Reftore thou them that are penitent ; ac¬ 
cording to thy promifes declared unto mankind in 
Chrift Jefu, our lord. And grant, o moll mer¬ 
ciful Father, for his fake ; that we may hereafter 
live a godly, righteous, and fober life, to the glory 
of thy holy name. Amen. 

ALMIGHTY and everlafting God, who hateft 
nothing that thou haft made, and doft forgive the 
fins of all them that are penitent: create and make 
in us new and contrite hearts ; that we worthily 
lamenting our fins, and acknowledging our 
wretchednefs, may obtain of thee, the God of all 
mercy, perfeft remiflion and forgivenefs, through 
Jefus Chrift our lord. Amen. 


The two following Prayers to be J,aid in the 
Morning. 

O GOD, who art the author of peace, and 
lover of concord; in knowledge of whom ftand- 
eth our eternal life; whofe fervice is perfed free¬ 
dom : defend us, thy humble fervants, in all aflaults 
of our enemies; that we, fufely tracing in thy 
defence, majv not fear the power of any adver- 

faries. 
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faries, through the might of Jefus Chrift our lord. 
Amen. 

O LORD, our heavenly Father, almighty and 
everlafting God, who haft fafely brought us to the 
beginning of this day ; defend us in the fame with 
thy mighty power; and grant that this day we fall 
into no fin, neither run into any kind of danger : 
but that all our doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, to do always that is righteous in thy 
fight, through Jefus' Chrift our lord. Amen. 


Thc/e two at Night. 

O GOD, from whom all holy defires, all good 
counfels and all juft works do proceed ; give unto 
thy fervants that peace, which the world cannot 
give : that both our hearts may be fet to obey thy 
commandments j and alfo that by thee we, being 
defended from the fear of our enemies, may pafs 
our time in reft and quietnefs, through the merits 
of Jefus Chrift our faviour. Amen. 

LIGHTEN our darknefs, we befeech thee, 
o Lord: and by thy great mercy defend us from 
all perils and dangers of this night, for the love of 
thy only fon, our faviour, Jefus Chrift. Amen. 


QQ 4 
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O GOD, the prote&or of all that truft in thee, 
without whom nothing is ftrong, nothing is holy ; 
increafe and multiply upon us thy mercy: that, 
thou being our ruler and guide, we may fo pafs 
through things temporal, that we finally lofe not 
the things eternal. Grant this, o heavenly Father, 
for Jefus Chrift’s fake our lord. Amen. 

O GOD, whofe neverfailing providence order- 
eth all things, both in heaven and earth; we 
humbly befeech thee to put away from us all hurt¬ 
ful things and to give us thofe things which be 
profitable for us, through Jefus Chrift our lord. 
Amen. 


For the KING. 

O LORD, our heavenly Father, high and mighty, 
king of kings, lord of lords, the only ruler of princes, 
who doft from thy throne behold all the dwellers 
upon earth; moll heartily we befeech thee, with 
thy favour to behold our mod gracious fovereign 
lord King George : and fo replenilh him with the 
grace pf thy holy fpirit, that he may alway incline 
to thy will, and walk in thy way. Endue him 
plenteoufly with heavenly gifts. Grant him in 
health and wealth long to live. Strengthen him, 
that he may vanquiih and overcome all his ene¬ 
mies ; and finally after this life he may attain ever- 

lafting 
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lafting joy and feliqjl through Jefus Chrift our 
lord. Amen. 


For the Royal Family. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodnefs, 
we humbly befeech thee to blefs our gracious 
Queen Charlotte ; their Royal Highneffes George 
prince of Wales, the princefs of Wales, and all 
the Royal Family. Endue them with thy holy 
fpirit; enrich them with thy heavenly grace; pros¬ 
per them with all happinefs ; and bring them to 
thine everlafling kingdom, through Jefus Chrift 
our lord. Amen. 


For all Conditions of Men. 

O GOD, the creator and preferver of all man¬ 
kind, we humbly befeech fhee for all forts and 
conditions of men, that thou wouldft be pleafed 
to make thy ways known unto them; thy faving- 
health unto all nations. More efpecially we pray 
for the good eftate of the catholic church : that it 
may be fo guided and governed by thy good fpirit, 
that all, who profefs and call themfelves chriftians, 
may be led into the way of truth; and hold the 
faith in unity of fpirit, in the bond of peace, and 
in righteoufnefs of life. Finally, we commend to 
thy fatherly goodnefs, all thofe who are any ways 
affli&ed, or diftreffed, in mind, body, or eftat© • 

that 
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that it may pleafe thee to comfort and relieve them, 
according to their feveral heceffities; giving them 
patience under their fufferhigs, and a happy iffue 
out of all their afflictions. And this we beg for 
Jefus Chrift his fake. Amen, 

A General Thankfgiving. 

ALMIGHTY God, Father of all mercies, we 
thine unworthy fervants do give thee molt humble 
and hearty thanks for all thy goodnefs and loving 
kindnefs to us, and to all men. We blefs thee for 
our creation, prefervation, and all the bleffings of 
this life : but above all for thine ineftimable love in 
the redemption of the world by our lord Jeflis 
Chrift ; for the means of grace and fot the hope of 
glory. And we befeech thee give us that due fenfe 
of all thy mercies, that our hearts may be un- 
feignedly thankful; and that we may fflew forth 
thy praife, not only with our lips, but in our lives, 
by giving up ourfelves to thy fervice, and by walk¬ 
ing before thee in holinefs and righteogfnefs all our 
days, through Jefus Chrift our lord; to whom, 
with thee and the holy ghoft, be all honour and 
glory world without end. Amen, 

G ALMIGHTY Lord, and everlafting God, 
vouchfafe, we befeech thee, to direCt, fan&ify and 
govern, both our hearts and bodies, in the ways 
, of thy laws, and in the works of thy command¬ 
ments ; 
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ments: that, through thy mod mighty protection, 
both here and ever, we may be'prcferved in body 
and foul, through our lord and faviour vjefiig- 
Chrift. Amen. 

ASSIST us mercifully, o Lord, in thefe our 
fupplications and prayers ; and difpofe the way of 
thy fervants towards the attainment of everlading 
falvation ; that, among all the changes and chances, 
of this mortal life, they may ever be defended by 
thy mod gracious and ready help, through Jefus 
Chrid our lord. Amen. 

OUR Father, which art in heaven ; hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as jt is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our trefpaffes, as we 
forgive them that trefpafs againd us. And lead us 
not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil, for 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

THE grace of our lord Jefus Chrid, and the love 
of God, and the fellowlhip of the holy ghod be with 
us all ever more. Amen. 


THE END. 





